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[ADVERT  I  SEN  EH  TS] 


The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


A real  old  fashioned 
Smoke.  Familiar 
in  their  Mouths  as  House- 
hold Words.  "Worth  much 
and  Cost  little." 


COPE'S 
MIXTURE. 

Sold  in  Packets  Only 

By  all  Tobacconists. 

|  Always 
I  OZ.  Alike. 

Always 

2,  \jL.  jn  Condition. 

a   n7  Always 

'  J  Refreshing. 

When  you  ask  for  it  see  that 
you  get  it.  Note  the  Trade 
Mark  on  opposite  page. 

The  first  Smoking  Mixture 
introduced  to  the  Public. 


TOBACCO  WORKS — 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  FACTORY — 89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  LONDON.  R0. 


Price  Lists  and  Terms  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


FOREIGN  CIGARS 


Messrs.  Cope  are  direct  Importers 
from  Havana  and  Manila. 

Monthly  lists  are  posted  to  Customers  on 
request. 

Among  the  chief  Factories  represented 
by  C.  B.  &  Co.'s  choice  selection  of  Havana 
(or  Foreign)  Cigars  may  be  mentioned: — 


Flor  de  Sainz. 
Oabana. 
Larranaga. 
Intimidad. 
Villar  y  Villar. 
Henry  Clay. 
Hortensia. 
La  Flor  de  Cuba. 
Figaro. 

MANILA  CHEROOTS. 


Flor  de  Murias. 
El  Favorita. 
La  Corona. 
El  Brilliante. 
La  Matilde. 
La  Flor  de  Alvarez. 
La  Ley. 
La  Legitmidad. 


Compania  General. 
Hensiana. 

MANILA 


Fortin. 
La  Gloria  de  Filipinas. 

CIGARS. 


Compania  General. 
La  Hensiana. 
Del  Principe. 


Flor  de  la  Isabela. 
Capitan  General. 


A  large  stock  kept  at  the  Branch : — 89, 
Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  B.C. 


LIVERPOOL 


to,  Lord  Nelson  Street. 


COPE'S  SNUFFS 


English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Welsh. 

Scented  S.  P. 
Plain  S.  P. 
Black  Rappee. 
Brown  Rappee. 
Gillespie. 
High  Toast. 
Welsh  Toast. 
Prince's  Mixture. 
Morton's  Mixture. 
Kendal  Brown. 

Priee  Lists  supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


TOBACCO  WORKS— io,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
Branch  Tobacco  Factory- -89,  Great  Eastern  Street,  London,  KG. 


FOUNDED    IN    1848,  BY 


Cigar  and  Cigarette  makers; 
Snuff  grinders  and  Tobacco 
cutters;  manufacturers  of  Tobacco 
for  Exportation,  and  Cavendish 
patentees;  direct  Importers  of 
Havana  and  Manila  Cigars. 

All  Export  Communications  to 
be  addressed:—  10,  Lord  Nelson 
Street,  Liverpool ;  or,  89,  Great 
Eastern  Street,  London,  E.C. 

TrTT?rD  *  a t c  I  COPE,  Liverpool. 
TELEGRAMS  (  GOLDEN  CLOUD,  London. 


COPE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  L3 

Tobacco  Works, 
10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET, 

LIVEEPOOL. 


Branch  Tobacco  Factory, 

89,  GT.  EASTERN  STREET, 

LONDON,  e.c. 

Terms  and  Price  Lists  on  Application. 

All  Copes  Proprietary  Goods  are  kept  in 
Stock  at  89,  Gt.  Eastern  Street,  e.c. 


Cope's  Smoke  IRoom  Booklets. 

dumber  Tlcn. 


Cope  s  5mofee*1Room  Booklets* 


1.  — The  Smoker's  Text  Book — Ready. 

2.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  I. — Ready. 

3.  — James  Thomson  :  Selections  from  his  Con- 

tributions to  Cope's  Tobacco  Plant — Ready. 

4.  — Charles  Lamb — Ready. 

5.  — Thomas  Carlyle — Ready. 

6.  — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  II. — Ready. 

7.  — Am  her  ;  all  about  IT:  from  Cope's  Tobacco 

Plant — in  preparation. 

8.  — Copt's  Mixture:  gathered  from  his  Tobacco 

Plant — in  preparation. 

9.  — Pipes  and  Meerschaum  -in  preparation. 
10. — The  Smoker's  Garland,  Part  III. —  Ready. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists  and  Booksellers. 
Price  yl.  Each. 
Single  copies  sent,  post p'ree,  direct  from  the  Office 

on  receipt  of  Threepence  in  postage  stamps. 
Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

PRP_PKP\U£  VOP\   \P\P_  PPx£.SS\ 
Old  Tobacco  Papers,  by  John  Ashton. 

Illustrated  with  Fac-similies  by  the  Author. 

Also,  a  New  Edition  ( brought  down  to  date )  of 

Fairholt's  History  ok  Tobacco. 


Publishing  Office  : 
10,   Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL: 
At  the  Office  of  "Cope's  Tobacco  Plant." 
1890. 
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VIRGINIA'S  KINGLY  PLANT. 


y^J    ( I  have  the  will)  to  sing 
Hoav  oft  in  lonely  hour, 
When  storms  would  round  me  lower, 
Tobaeeo's  proved  a  King  ! 

Philanthropists,  no  doubt 

With  good  intentions  ripe, 
Their  dogmas  may  put  out 
And  arrogantly  shout 

The  evils  of  the  pipe. 

Kind  moralists,  with  tracts. 

Opinions  fine  may  show; 
Produce  a  thousand  facts — 
flow  ill  tobacco  acts 

Man's  system  to  o'erthrow. 

Learn' d  doctors  have  employed 
Much  patience,  time  and  skill, 

To  prove  tobacco  cloyed 

With  acrid  alkaloid, 

With  power  the  nerves  to  kill. 

E'en  Popes  have  curst  the  plant'"'  ; 

Kings  bade  its  use  to  cease  ; 
But  all  the  Pontiff's  rant 
And  Royal  Jamie's  cant 


*  Urban  VI H.  was  so  devoid  of  urbanity  that  he  cursed 
the  plant ;  Pope  INNOCENT  II.  was  guilty  of  a  like  absurditj  ; 
and  King  James  forbade  its  use  altogether. 


BY  AX  "OLD  SALT." 


Ne'er  made  its  use  decrease. 


The  Smoker  s  Garland. 


Teetotallers  may  stamp 

And  roar  at  pipes  and  beer  ; 
But  place  them  in  a  swamp, 
When  nights  are  dark  and  damp — 
Their  tunes  would  change,  I  fear. 

No  advocate  am  I 

Of  excess  in  one  or  t'other, 
And  ne'er  essayed  to  try 
In  wine  to  drown  a  sigh. 

Or  a  single  care  to  smother. 

Yet,  in  moderation  pure, 

A  glass  is  well  enough  ; 
But,  a  troubled  heart  to  cure, 
Kind  feelings  to  insure, 

(jive  me  a  cheerful  puff. 

How  oft  a  learn' d  divine 

His  sermons  will  prepare, 
Not  by  imbibing  wine, 
But,  'neath  th'  influence  fine 
Of  a  pipe  of  "  baccy  "  ran  ! 

How  many  a  pleasing  scene, 

How  many  a  happy  joke, 
How  many  a  satire  keen, 
Or  problem  sharp,  has  been 
Evolved  or  born  of  smoke  ': 

How  oft,  amidst  the  jar 

Of  storms  on  ruin  bent, 
On  shipboard,  near  or  far, 
To  the  drenched  and  shiv'ring  tar 

Tobacco's  solace  lent ! 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 


Oh  !  tell  me  not  'tis  bad, 
Or  that  it  shortens  life. 
Its  charms  can  soothe  the  sad, 
And  make  the  wretched  glad, 
In  trouble  and  in  strife. 

'Tis  used  in  every  clime. 

By  all  men,  high  and  low  : 
It  is  praised  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
And  can  but  end  with  time  ; 
So  let  the  kind  herb  grow  ! 

'Tis  a  friend  to  the  distress'd, 
'Tis  a  comforter  in  need  ; 

It  is  social,  soothing,  blest ; 

It  has  fragrance,  force,  and  z<  st  ; 
Then  hail  the  kingly  weed  ! 


THOSE  ASHES. 

UP  to  the  frescoed  ceiling 
The  smoke  of  my  cigarett 
In  a  sinuous  spray  is  reeling 
Forming  flower  and  minaret. 

What  delicious  landscape,  floating 
On  perfumed  wings,  I  see  ; 

Pale  swans  I  am  idly  noting, 
And  queens  robed  in  fdagree. 

1  see  such  delicious  faces 
As  ne'er  man  saw  before, 

And  my  fancy  fondly  chases 
Sweet  maids  on  a  fairy  shore. 


io8 


7'Ji-  Smokers  Garland. 


Now  to  bits  my  air  castle  crashes, 
And  those  pictures  I  see  no  more  ; 

My  grandmother  yells  :  "  Them  ashes — 
Don't  drop  them  on  the  floor!  " 

K.  K.  MUNKITTRICK, 
in  the  U.S.  Tobacco  Journal  (1880). 


A  LAY  OF  ANCIENT  LONDON. 

[These  old-time  verses,  picked  up  in  his  rambles  by  an 
antiquarian  friend  of  ours,  might  actually  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  metropolitan 
daily  papers  of  a  recent  date.  We  arc  afraid,  indeed,  that 
they  were  so.  and  that  our  contributor  has  been  imposed 
upon,  as  was  simple  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  so-called  relic  of 
antiquity.  We  have  pointed  out  to  our  antiquarian  friend 
certain  anachronisms  in  the  composition,  but  as  he  assures 
us  of  his  entire  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Lay — 
which  is  coeval,  he  says,  with  Chaucer  -we give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth;  and,  as  the  War  Correspondents  say — with 
all  reserve.    Thus  ran  the  paragraph  alluded  to  : — 

"The  Lord  .Uayor  and  His  Duties.— The  Lord  Mayor 
has  done  wisely  in  explaining  the  duties  attached  to  the 
office  he  holds.  '  Some  people,'  he  said,  '  fancied  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  in  his  arm  chair 
and  sip  turtle  soup  and  smoke  the  very  best  tobacco. 
This,  however,  is  all  a  popular  delusion.  The  Lord 
Mayor  during  the  year  he  holds  office,  works  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  sign^  a  great 
number  of  documents  daily."  "] 

IT  was  ye  .Mayor  of  London  towne, 
And  thus  hys  lordshyp  spoke: — 
"Lives  there  a  Cockney  nyncompoope 
"  Who,  lyke  a  stupidde  moke, 
"Thinks  1  have  naught  too  doe,  but  ete 
"On  turtle,  and  toe  smoke?" 


icq 


"  Turtle,  indeede,  is  verrie  goode  ; 

"  '  Ye  weede  '  is  goode,  alsoe  ; 
"That  is — Ie1  mee  be  understoode  ! — 

"  When  itt  IS  goode,  ye  know. 
"  Toe  ech  I  yern  :  ech  bowle  in  turne  ; 

"  And  fast  ther  contents  goe." 


"  Ye  gentilmen  of  Englonde  ! 

"  Who  doe  live  at  ese  ;  ye  ne'er 
"  Think  of  ye  long  hours  I  doe  wartch — 

"  From  ten  to  fyve  ! — nor  care 
"  What  heavy  dutys  may  devolve 

"  Upon  your  goode  Lorde  Mayor." 


"Why,  there  be  documents  toe  sygn  ! 

"  Myne  autograph  must  bee 
*'  Attached  to  these — then,  ese  IS  mine, 

"And  I  may  cheerfullie 
"  Myself  resign  toe  fate  benign, 

"With  turtle  vis-a-vis." 


"This  mightie  Corporatione 

"  In  itts  wisdom  seeth  fitte 
"  Toe  bee  proude  of  its  Lorde  -Mayor,  and  I, 

"  Why,  I  am  proude  of  itte  ! 
"  We  patronise  'ye  countries' 

"  Butte,  we're  not  stucke  upp,  a  bit." 

"  Ministers  woo  us  ;  proude  toe  taste 

"  Our  venisoun  and  snipe. 
"  We  joke  and  loflf,  and  smoke,  and  quaffe 

"  Ye  Burgundie  soe  ripe  ! 
"  And  face  the  smoking  turtle, 

"  And  eek  smoke  ye  fragrant  pype." 


110 


SYMPATHY   IN  AFFLICTION. 

TWAS  on  a  lovely  summer's  eve, 
The  sun  sunk  in  the  west, 
I  walked  forth  from  the  bustling  town 
In  search  of  peace  and  rest. 

What,  after  all.  is  life  ?  thought  I, 

'Tis  nothing  but  a  dream  : 
Our  fragile  barks  will  soon  be  wrecked, 

While  floating  down  life's  stream. 

As  thus  I  mused,  and  onward  walked, 

A  young  man  I  espied  : 
His  eyes,  I  saw,  were  filled  with  tears. 

And  heavily  he  sighed. 

His  hand  was  pressed  against  his  brow, 

His  head  bent  to  the  wall  ; 
1  spoke,  but  yet  his  pale,  pale  face 

He  turned  not  at  my  call. 

"  Fair  youth,"  I  said,  "excuse  my  words, 

And  do  not  think  me  rude  ; 
Remember  that  our  trials  on  earth 

Are  sent  us  for  our  good. 

"  How  wrong,  then,  thus  to  mourn  and  sigh, 

And  hide  your  secret  grief ; 
Tell  me  the  cause — perchance  I  may 

Have  power  to  give  relief." 


7he  Smoker  s  Garland.  1 1 1 


"Kind  friend,"  in  choking  words  he  said, 

"  My  grief  shall  not  be  hid  ; 
In  coming  up  the  road  just  now, 

/  swallowed  all  my  quid? 

Poll  SweedLepipf, 
in  The  Dundee  People's  Journal. 


THE  SNUFFIE   AULI)  MAN. 

BY  the  cosie  fire-side,  or  the  sun-ends  o'  gavels, 
The  snuffle  auld  bodie  is  sure  to  be  seen. 
Tap,  tappin'  his  snuff  box,  he  snifters  and 
sneevils. 

And  smachers  the  snuff  frae  his  mou'  to  his  een. 
Since  tobacco  cam'  in,  and  the  snuffin'  began. 
There  hasna  been  seen  sic  a  snuffie  auld  man. 

His  haurins  are  dozen'd,  his  een  sair  bedizzen'd, 
And  red  round  the  lids  as  the  gills  o'  a  fish; 

His  face  is  a'  bladdit,  his  sark-breest  a1  smaddit — 
As  snuffie  a  picture  as  ony  could  wish. 

He  maks  a  mere  merter  o'  a'  thing  he  does, 

\\T  snuff  frae  his  fingers  an'  draps  frae  his  nose. 

And  wow  but  his  nose  is  a  troublesome  member — 
Day  and  nicht,  there's  nae  end  to  its  snuffle  desire  : 

It's  wide  as  the  chimlie,  it's  red  as  an  ember. 
And  has  to  be  fed  like  a  dry-whinnie  fire. 

It's  a  troublesome  member,  and  gie's  him  nae  peace, 

Even  sleepin',  or  eatin',  or  savin'  the  grace. 


T  I  2 


The  Smoker's  Garland. 


The  kirk  is  disturbed  wi5  his  hauchin  and  sneezin,J 
The  dominie  stoppit  when  leadin'  the  psalm  ; 

The  minister,  deav'd  out  o'  logic  and  reason, 
Pours  gall  in  the  lugs  that  are  gapin'  for  balm. 

The  auld  folks  look  surly,  the  young  chaps  jocose, 

While  the  bodie  himsel'  is  bambazed  wi'  his  nose. 

He  scrimps  the  auld  wife  baith  in  garnal  and  caddy  ; 

He  snuffs  what  wad  keep  her  in  comfort  and  ease; 
Raftee,  Lundyfitt^  Prince  s  Mixture^  and  Taddy, 

She  looks  upon  them  as  the  warst  o'  her  faes. 
And  we'll  ne'er  see  an  end  o'  her  Rooshian  war 
While  the  auld  carle's  nose  is  upheld  like  a  Czar. 

Robert  Leighton,  Poems. 


"A   LEYLE   BIT  'BACCA." 

IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  DIALECT. 

THIS  world  isn't  much  for  to  crack  on, 
It's  gay  full  o'  worry  and  grief ; 
And  there's  nought  leyke  a  leyle  bit  o'  'bacca, 
To  give  a  chap's  feelins  relief. 
There's  many  that  gans  sair  again  it. 

But  they  divven't  hauf  ken  what  they're  sayin". 
They  should  just  smuik  yea  pipe  o'  guid  twist. 
And  they'd  nivver  speak  ill  on't  agean. 

But  ase  nobbet  a  farmer  laddie, 
And  a'  divven't  want  mickle,  not  I, 

But  plenty  o'  tatees  and  bacon. 
And  a  leyle  bit  'bacca  forby. 

A  leyle  bit  'bacca,  a  leyle  bit  'bacca. 
Just  a  leyle  bit  'bacca  forby. 


The  Smoker's  Garland.  1 i 3 


Ase  nit  a'together  a  fail. 

Though  a'  nowther  can  read  nor  can  spell ; 
But  natuVs  a  middlin'  guid  schuil 

For  a  lad  as  '11  study  her  well. 
Still  naturs  a  daft  kind  o'  jade. 

And  monie's  the  queer  trick  that  she's  dean  ; 
She'll  put  brains  in  a  peer  fellow's  head. 

And  leave  monie  a  rich  un  wid  nean. 

But  ase  nobbet  a  farmer  laddie,  &c. 

From  ''''Annie  of  Eden  Side,''''  a  Drama,  by 
Charles  Vynne  (1868  . 


WHILE  TAKIN'  A  WIFT  O'   MY  PIPE. 

WHILE  takin  a  wift  o'  my  pipe  t'other  neet, 
A  thowt  trickled  into  my  pate, 
That  sulkin'  becose  everything  isn't  sweet, 
Is  nobbut  a  foolish  consate  : 
Iv  mon  had  been  made  for  a  bit  of  a  spree, 

An'  th'  world  were  a  marlockin'  schoo', 
Wi'  nought  nobbut  heytin'  an'  drinkin',  an'  glee, 
An'  haliday  gam  to  go  through, 
He'd  sicken  afore 
His  frolic  were  o'er, 
A*n'  feel  he'd  bin  born  for  a  foo'. 

Poor  crayter,  he's  o'  discontentment  an'  deawt, 

Whatever  his  fortin  may  be ; 
He's  just  like  a  chylt  at  goes  cryin,  abeawt. 

"  Eawr  Johnny's  moor  traycle  nor  me  ; " 
One  minute  he's  trouble't,  next  minute  he's  fain, 

An'  then,  they're  so  blended  i'  one, 
It's  hard  to  tell  whether  he's  laughin'  through  pain, 

Or  whether  he's  peawtin'  for  fun  ; — 
He  stumbles,  an'  grumbles, 
He  struggles,  an'  juggles, — 

He  capers  a  bit, — an'  he's  gone. 
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It's  wise  to  be  humble  i'  prosperous  ways. 

For  trouble  may  chance  to  be  nee  ; 
It's  wise  for  to  struggle  wi'  sorrowful  days 

Till  sorrow  breeds  sensible  glee ; 
He's  rich  that,  contented  with  little,  lives  weel, 

An'  nurses  that  little  to  moor ; 
He's  well  off  'at's  rich,  if  he  nobbut  can  feel 

He's  brother  to  thoose  that  are  poor ; 
An'  to  him  'at  does  fair, 
Though  his  livin'  be  bare, 

Some  comfort  shall  ever  be  sure. 

We'n  nobbut  a  lifetime  a-piece  here  below. 

An'  th'  lungest  is  very  soon  spent ; 
There's  summat  aboon  measur's  cuts  for  us  o', 

An'  th'  most  on  'em  nobbut  a  fent ; 
Lung  or  short,  rough  or  fine,  little  matter  for  that, 

We'n  make  th'  best  o'th'  stuff  till  its  done, 
An'  when  it  leets  eawt  to  get  rivven  a  bit, 

Let's  darn  it  as  weel  as  we  con; 

When  th'  order  comes  to  us 
To  doff  these  owd  clooas. 

There'll  surely  be  new  uns  to  don. 

From  Lancashire  Songs,  by  EDWIN  WAUGH. 


AN  INTER-WHIFF. 

HERE  on  my  back  on  the  bank  1  lie, 
With  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  watch  the  sky ; 
And  well  do  I  know,  beyond  a  joke, 
That  nature,  like  me,  delights  to  smoke. 
The  little  zephyrs  down  here  in  the  grass 
Puff  at  the  weeds  as  they  swiftly  pass ; 
While  the  breeze  of  the  ether  is  not  too  proud — 
Though  almost  too  lazy — to  blow  a  cloud. 
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Every  bird  has  a  pipe  of  its  own, 

And  each  has  its  " bird's  eye"  views,  'tis  known. 

The  trees  rejoice  in  a  stem  and  bole, 

For  the  King  of  the  Forest's  like  old  King  Cole ; 

And  the  hedges  as  well  the  practice  suits, 

For  the)-  all  of  them  boast  their  brier-roots. 

Smoking,  in  short,  is  loved  by  all 

The  works  of  nature  both  great  and  small — 

Down  to  the  very  small  grub,  to  be  brief, — 

You'll  find  he  is  given  to  rolling  a  leaf. 

So  why  shouldn't  I — 

As  here  I  lie 
On  my  back  on  the  bank — all  those  defy 
Who  fain  would  the  pleasant  plant  decry? 

Fun. 


THE   SONG   OF  FIREWATER. 

[This  pathetic  Indian  rhapsody  is  founded  upon  a  tradition, 
prevalent  among  the  North  American  Indians,  of  the  Peace- 
maker who  is  known  among  various  tribes  by  the  several 
names  of  Cognac,  Juice  of  Hades,  Tongue-scorcher,  Bowel- 
burner,  Corpse-reviver,  and  Firewater.  In  writing  it  I  may 
be  accused  of  imitation,  but  I  must  beg  my  readers  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  conception  is  a  long  way  after  any  fellow  who 
has  ever  attempted  a  similar  flight  in  blank  verse. 

Mr.  Josiah  Walker  gives  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
history  of  Firewater  in  his  interesting  and  highly  amusing 
work  entitled  "  Soul-Inspiring  Incidents  in  Camp  Life," 
which  volume  includes  his  beautiful  epic  poem,  "The  Scalp 
I  Left  Behind  Me  ;  "  followed  shortly  afterwards,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  the  publication  of  that  captivating  novelette, 
"The  Bald-Headed  Buccaneer." 


With  this  brief  explanatory  note  we  introduce  the  song: — ] 
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SHOULD  you  ask  me,  whence  this  story  ? 
Whence  this  legend  and  tradition  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you. 
"  From  the  lips  of  Blow-me-tite-o  ;  i 
Blow-me-tite-o,  sweetest  singer, 
Singer  of  the  mournful  ditties  ; 
Teller  of  the  strangest  stories, 
Stories  of  the  warlike  chieftains, 
Chieftains  warlike,  chieftains  peaceful ; 
Chieftains  from  the  lushy  wigwams, 
With  their  red  and  pimpled  noses ; 
With  their  war-paint  on  their  noses, 
With  the  odour  of  strong  liquor ; 
Chieftains  of  the  bulky  bod}', 
Who  have  lived  for  many  ages 
On  the  flesh  of  Swine  the  grunt-o, 
With  the  eggs  of  Chuck  the  poultry."  2 

"  In  the  vale  of  Drink-who-can-drink, 
Watered  by  unsteady  streamlets, 
Lived  the  Ever-smiling  People.  3 
And  amongst  them  Blow-me-tite-o — 
He  the  singer  and  the  smoker  - 
In  his  hospitable  wigwam. 
Which  had  writ  above  the  doorway  : 
'  Licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors. 
4  Open  till  the  break  of  morning. 
'  Grape-juice  coloured  with  the  logwood, 
'Turpentine  with  water  weakened, 
'  Liquids  of  mysterious  mixture 
'  Served  up  on  the  shortest  notice. 
'  All  can  be  had — for  the  paying. 
'When  the  sun  sets  in  the  evening, 
'Will  be  held  a  Free-and-Easy.'"  4 

In  the  purple  dusk  of  twilight 
Gathered  all  the  young  and  old  men  ; 
Then  would  dreamy  Blow-me-tite--  • 
Sing  this  song  of  Firewater : 
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I. 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF  SNEE-ZIN. 

In  the  wild  and  trackless  prairie, 
In  the  land  of  Lose-mi-way-way, 
On  the  sloping  banks  of  Rum-rum, 
River  of  the  laughing  water, 
Underneath  the  spreading  branches 
Of  the  Please-o-hold-me-up-do,  5 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  the  hunter, 
Of  the  hunter  Firewater. 

He  of  all  men  was  the  bravest 
(F'or  he  never  paid  his  taxes). 
He  of  all  men  was  the  noblest 
(For  he  never  robbed  his  neighbour). 
He  of  all  men  was  the  wisest 
(He  could  brew  his  own  strong  liquor). 
Possessed  was  he  of  strangest  magic 
(He  could  play  with  pea  and  thimble). 
tl  Mighty  Fisher!"  said  the  people 
(Compliments  he  often  fished  for). 
"  Swiftest  runner  ! "  said  the  young  men 
(He  could  fly  when  there  was  danger). 
"  Greatest  sailor  ! "  said  the  old  men 
(He  could  paddle  half  seas  over). 
"  Finest  shooter  ! "  said  the  women, 
And — he  shot  a  heart  angelic, 
Heart  of  Indian  maiden,  Wed-o. 
She  he  took  unto  his  wigwam — 
Present  from  her  father,  Pa-pa — 
Made  her  Mrs.  Firewater. 

And  there  came  a  lovely  daughter, 
Fresh  as  dew  upon  the  flowers, 
Full  of  youthful  effervescence  ; 
So  they  called  her  Soda  Water. 
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Came  a  son,  an  infant  huntsman. 
Cool,  impassive  child  of  nature — 
So  they  called  him  Seltzer  Water. 

Once,  upon  the  silken  heather. 
Looking  o'er  the  bright  green  meadow, 
Lay  my  listless  Firewater, 
Wondering  what  there  was  for  dinner  ; 
Asking,  "Was  there  flesh  of  bison  ?  ,- 
Asking,  "  Was  there  tail  of  can-can  ?  " 
Tail  of  Kangaroo,  the  can-can.  6 

As  in  meditation  turned  he, 
With  his  face  unto  the  westward, 
He  espied  a  plant  most  verdant, 
Rearing  proudly  blushing  petals, 
WThile  its  broad  leaves  flapped,  delighted 
With  the  warm  breeze  from  the  southward. 
Little  heeded  he  such  beaut}- ; 
Thoughts  were  centred  on  his  stomach. 

And  the  plant  grew  up  unheeded, 
Raising  high  its  cap  of  rose-tint. 
In  the  sultry  days  of  summer, 
The  tinted  cap,  no  longer  needed, 
Fell  to  earth,  and  there  it  withered. 
Then  the  autumn  came,  and  altered 
Leaves  from  green  to  copper  colour. 
Drying  all  the  life-blood  in  them. 
The  plant  stood  dying  at  the  doorway, 
At  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam, 
Mutely  asking  for  a  shelter 
From  the  coming  blasts  of  winter. 

Home  returning  from  the  hunting 
Came  dejected  Firewater. 
Pouch  and  quiver  both  were  empty. 
Bow  unstrung — the  cord  was  broken. 
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He  was  hungry,  thirsty,  wean', 
Had  no  food  to  stop  his  hunger, 
Had  no  fruit  his  lips  to  moisten. 
Discontent  was  in  his  bosom. 
War  with  every  living  creature. 
In  his  wrath  he  crushed  the  daisy  : 
Snapped  asunder  tender  branches  ; 
Tore  the  plant,  with  sinewy  fingers, 
From  its  bed  upon  the  meadow ; 
From  its  death-bed  at  the  doorway, 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam. 
But  it  sobbed  out  in  its  dying, 
"  Peace  be  with  you,  Firewater."' 
Then  it  crumbled  in  his  ringers, 
Turned  to  dust  there  as  he  held  it ; 
And  the  odour  of  its  dying 
Reached  his  wide  inflated  nostrils, 
Wafted  there  by  gentle  zephyrs. 

What  has  banished  all  his  sorrow  ? 
What  has  made  his  face  so  cheerful  ? 
Can  it  be  the  last  sweet  blessing  ? — 
Yes  !  it  is  the  last  sweet  blessing 
Of  the  plant  as  it  was  dying. 
Ah  !  a  smile  ;  a  look  of  pleasure  ; 
Dust  is  to  his  nose  returning, 
Again  and  yet  again  returning. 
Discontent  has  now  flown  from  him  ; 
Hunger  now  has  died  within  him  ; 
War  has  ceased  to  rage  within  him. 

Grateful  was  my  Firewater 
To  this  plant,  which  gave  contentment. 
Gathered  he  its  copper  ashes, 
Placed  them  in  a  box  of  sea-shells, 
Called  the  glorious  plant  To-bac-co, 
Which  means  '*  Comfort  to  the  weary." 
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The  ashes  of  the  dead  To-bac-co 
Called  he  Snee-zin,  signifying 
"  Life  from  death,"  as  it  is  written 
In  the  tongue  of  What-u-choose-o.  7 


II. 

THE  PEACE-PINCH. 

Soon  he  sent  his  son  and  daughter 
To  the  various  Indian  chieftains, 
Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

Came  the  chieftains  of  the  Pom-pus, 
Dressed  in  all  their  showy  war-gear; 
Tame  the  chieftains  of  the  Noodles, 
Noo-dles  are  a  mighty  nation  ; 
Came  the  Snob-es  and  the  Fop-es, 
Nations  very  poor  at  righting  ; 
Came  the  Cads,  and  came  the  Spon-gers ; 
Came  the  See-dee  and  the  Swell-dom ; 
Came  the  Old-pumps  and  the  Young-spark 
Came  the  Da-das  and  the  Ma-mas ;  8 
In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages. 
There  they  stood  drawn  up  together. 

Then  stepped  forward  Firewater; 
At  his  touch  their  hate  grew  stronger. 
But  he  led  forth  Soda  Water, 
Peaceful,  charming  Soda  Water  ; 
Who  delivered  to  her  father 
Beauteous  casket  made  of  sea-shells, 
Casket  she  had  formed  of  sea-shells ; 
Touched  the  spring  ;  the  lid  flew  open  ! 
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Then,  between  his  thumb  and  linger, 
Drew  he  forth  the  magic  ashes, 
Ashes  he  had  named  as  Snee-zin  ; 
Smiled  upon  the  gathered  nations  ; 
Placed  his  fingers  to  his  nostrils. 
Breathed  he  then  the  peaceful  perfume  ; 
Went  from  chieftain  on  to  chieftain, 
Giving  each  that  peaceful  perfume. 
Telling  each  the  magic  secret 
Of  its  growth  and  manufacture  ; 
How  to  cultivate  To-bac-co. 
There  they  buried  all  their  hatchets, 
Dipped  their  fingers  in  the  same  box, 
Leaped  into  the  river  Rum-rum, 
Washed  from  off  them  all  their  war-paint, 
Rested,  shaded  by  the  branches 
Of  the  Please-o-hold-me-up-do ; 
Then  departed,  all  contented, 
Bearing  each  a  glorious  Peace-Pinch. 

Note  i. — £low-/ue-lite-o.—'Yhe  mention  of  this  minstrel's 
name  was  found  in  an  ancient  Indian  document,  written  upon 
the  dried  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  by  Pancho  Panza,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christopher  Columbus  Excursion  Party.  The 
title  of  the  singular  document,  being  translated,  is  "  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Almanac."    It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Note  2  --On  the  flesh  of  Swine  the  grunt-o, 
With  the  eggs  of  Chuck  the  poultry. 
Sir  Chas.  Dolt  mentions,  in  his  "  Reminiscences  of  Foreign 
Feeding,"  that  a  particular  Indian  tribe  was  very  partial  to 
this  diet,  which  somewhat  resembled  the  ham  and  eggs  of 
the  present  day. 

Note  3.  —  The  Ever-smiling  People. — Catlin  attributes 
the  present  American  invitation  to  drink — "  Will  yc  u  smile?  " 
— to  this  ancient  race,  who  were  of  a  singularly  libatious 
temperament. 

Note  4. — Pancho  Panza,  of  the  Excursion  party  above 
mentioned,  brought  back  a  sign-board  with  this  quaint  in- 
scription painted  upon  it,  on  his  return  from  the  Voyage  of 
Discovery.    The  sign  is  preserved  at  Madrid. 
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Note  5. —  The  Plcase-o-hold-me-up-do. — "This  remark- 
able tree,"  says  Catlin,  "has  a  long,  straight  trunk  of  very 
hard  wood,  and  much  resembles,  in  outward  appearance,  our 
own  lamp-posts.  The  tree  is  held  sacred  by  the  home- 
returning  feast  celebrators,  who  reverently  embrace  it." 

NOTE  6.  —  Tail  of  Can-can. — The  American  traveller, 
Robinson,  mentions  kangaroo  tail  as  a  great  luxury  to  epi- 
curean Indians. 

Note  7. — In  the  tongue  of  ivliat-yon-cJioosc-o. — No 
authority  can  be  given  for  this  translation,  only  the  author's 
honour.  He  is  the  sole  living  person  who  understands  the 
singular  and  now  obsolete  tongue. 

Note  8.  — "  These  tribes  now  are,  of  course,  all  extinct." 


TO   A   SHEET   OF  PAPER. 
pHOU  virgin,  white,  unsullied  sheet, 


To  write  on  thee  a  line  that's  meet 
I  feel  I  am  not  able : 

For,  cream-laid  sheet,  thou  liest  there, 
Reproachful  in  thy  whiteness. 

As  though  thou  saidst  I  do  not  dare 
To  mar  with  ink  thy  brightness. 

I've  yet  the  final  scene  to  write 

Of  my  extravaganza  : 
I  cannot,  though,  on  thee  indite 

A  single  silly  stanza  ! 

That  story — "  Lizzie  and  her  Love  " — 

is  still  without  conclusion  : 
Those  verses  on  "A  'Jugla's'  Glove  ' 

An  incomplete  effusion. 


Walker. 


That  liest  on  my  table. 
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My  essay  on  "  The  Busy  Bee  " 
Wants  licking  into  fashion  ; 

My  tragic  ode  "  To  Misery  " 

Might  burn  with  much  more  passion. 

I've  all  these  things  to  do.  and  stili 

I  look  at  thee  and  linger  ; 
I  have  not  got  the  force  of  will 

My  goose-quill  there  to  finger. 

I'm  lazy  !  that's  the  simple  truth  ; 

So,  virgin  sheet,  1  take  thee. 
And,  longing  for  a  smoke,  forsooth, 

A  pipe-light  I  will  make  thee  ! 


A   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY  SONG. 


It  descends  in  a  close, 
Through  the  organs  of  the  nose, 
With  a  relish  that  Lnviteth. 

Chorus  : 

This  makes  me  sing,  soho,  soho  boyes, 
Ho  boyes  sound  I  loudly 
Earth  ne'er  did  breed 
Such  a  jovial  weed. 
Whereof  to  boast  so  proudly. 

Tobacco  is  a  Lawyer, 

His  pipes  do  love  long  cases  ; 
When  our  braines  it  enters, 
Our  feet  do  make  indentures, 

While  we  seal  with  stamping  paces. 


The  L ona 'on  Figaro  (1S70). 


OBACCO'S  a  Musician, 
And  in  a  pipe  delighteth  ; 


Chorus 
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Tobacco  is  a  Physician, 

Good  both  for  sound  and  sickly ; 

'Tis  a  hot  perfume 

That  expels  cold  rheume, 
And  makes  it  flow  down  quickly. 

Chorus. 

Tobacco  is  a  Traveller 

Come  from  the  Indies  hither  ; 

It  passed  sea  and  land 

Ere  it  came  to  my  hand, 
And  'scaped  the  wind  and  weather. 

Chorus. 

Tobacco  is  a  Critticke 

That  still  old  paper  turneth  ; 

Whose  labor  and  care 

Is  smoke  in  the  aire, 
That  ascends  from  a  rag  when  it  burneth. 

Chorus. 

Tobacco  is  an  ignis  fatuus, 
A  fat  and  fyrie  vapoure, 

That  leads  men  about 

Till  the  fire  be  out, 
Consuming  like  a  taper. 

Chorus. 

Tobacco  is  a  Whyffler 

That  cries  '  Huff  Snuff,'  with  furie; 

His  pipes,  his  club  and  linke  ; 

He's  the  wiser  that  does  drink  : 
Thus  armed  I  fear  not  a  furie. 

Chorus." 

Techno-gamia,  or  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts — a  comedy 
by  Holiday  (1618). 


ON   RECEIPT  OF  A   RARE  PIPE. 


I LIFTED  off  the  lid  with  anxious  care, 
Removed  the  wrappages,  stripe  after  stripe, 
And  when  the  hidden  contents  were  laid  bare. 
My  first  remark  was  :  "  Mercy,  what  a  pipe  !  " 

A  pipe  of  symmetry  that  matched  its  size, 
Mounted  with  metal  bright — a  sight  to  see — 

With  the  rich  umber  hue  that  smokers  prize, 
Attesting  both  its  age  and  pedigree. 

A  pipe  to  make  the  royal  Friedrich  jealous, 
Or  the  great  Teufelsdrockh  with  envy  gripe  ! 

A  man  should  hold  some  rank  above  his  fellows 
To  justify  his  smoking  such  a  pipe  ! 

What  country  gave  it  birth  ?    What  blest  of  cities 
Saw  it  first  kindle  at  the  glowing  coal  ? 

What  happy  artist  murmured  "Nunc  dimittis" 
When  he  had  fashioned  this  transcendent  bowl? 

Has  it  been  hoarded  in  a  monarch's  treasures  ? 

Was  it  a  gift  of  peace  or  price  of  war? 
Did  the  great  Khalif  in  his  "  House  of  Pleasures  n 

Wager  and  lose  it  to  the  good  Zaafar  ? 

It  may  have  soothed  mild  Spenser's  melancholy 
While  musing  o'er  traditions  of  the  past, 

Or  graced  the  lips  of  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Ere  sage  King  Jamie  blew  his  Counterblast. 
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Did  it,  safe  hidden  in  some  secret  cavern, 
Escape  that  monarch's  pipoclastic  ken  ? 

Has  Shakespeare  smoked  it  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern, 
Quaffing  a  cup  of  sack  with  rare  old  Ben  ? 

Ay,  Shakespeare  might  have  watched  his  vast  creations 
Loom  through  its  smoke — the  spectre-haunted  Thane, 

The  Sisters  at  their  ghastly  invocations, 
The  jealous  Moor  and  melancholy  Dane. 

Round  its  orbed  haze  and  through  its  mazy  ringlets. 

Titania  may  have  led  her  elfin  rout, 
Or  Ariel  fanned  it  with  his  gauzy  winglets, 

Or  Puck  danced  in  the  bowl  to  put  it  out. 

Vain  are  all  fancies — questions  bring  no  answer  ; 

The  smokers  vanish,  but  the  pipe  remains  ; 
He  were  indeed  a  subtle  necromancer, 

Could  read  their  records  in  its  cloudy  stains. 

Nor  this  alone  :  Its  destiny  may  doom  it 

To  outlive  e'en  its  use  and  history — 
Some  ploughman  of  the  future  may  exhume  it 

From  soil  now  deep  beneath  the  eastern  sea. 

And,  treasured  by  some  antiquarian  Stultus. 

It  may  to  gaping  visitors  be  shown, 
Labelled  :  "  The  symbol  of  some  ancient  Cultus, 

Conjecturally  Phallic,  but  unknown." 

Why  do  I  thus  recall  the  ancient  quarrel 

Twixt  Man  and  Time,  that  marks  all  earthly  things? 
Why  labour  to  re-word  the  hackneyed  moral. 
'Q«  tfivWwv  7'iT//,  as  Homer  sings? 

For  this  :  Some  links  we  forge  are  never  broken  : 
Some  feelings  claim  exemption  from  decay  : 

And  Love,  of  which  this  pipe  was  but  the  token, 
Shall  last,  though  pipes  and  smokers  pass  away. 

W.  II.  B.  in  the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf' 
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OFFICE-SEEKING. 


By  ICHABOD  BOGGS,  the  new  American  Poet. 


I. 


OU  see,  everybody  in  our  town  was  running 


around,  getting  fat  jobs,  and  positions,  and 


picking  up  a  million  or  so, 
So  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me 
To  shake  myself  up  and  see  if  there  wasn't  a  good 
butter  firkin,  well  filled,  loafing  around  idle,  in 
which  I  could  conveniently  locate  my  centre  of 
gravity,  and  so  I  said  to  myself,  I'll  go 
To  Washington  and  see, 

Says  Ichabod  Boggs,  says  I.  < 


Now.  don't  you  see,  you  might  just  as  well  ask  for  a 
big  position  at  first,  and  then  take  what  you  can 
get, 

At  least,  that  has  been  my  rule  so  far, 
For,  as  I  says  to  myself,  if  you  can  only  get  a  very 
high  position,  with  a  sort  of  nabob's  salary,  and 
lots  of  perquisites  running  in  annually,  you  need'nt 
do  anything,  you  bet, 
But  puff  at  your  cigar, 

Says  Ichabod  Boggs,  says  I. 


II. 
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III. 

So  I  put  on  my  best  clothes,  and  a  sort  of  a  big  blue 
necktie,  and  shortly  thereafter  showed  myself  to 
Mr.  Grant. 

And  said  that  there  had  been  quite  enough 
Of  this  giving  away  big  offices  to  people  who  hadn't 
big  reputations,  and  that  he  had  other  fish  to  fry, 
and  that,  as  he  wouldn't  give  the  custom-house  to 
my  son,  I'd  take  it  myself,  and  then  I  stopped, 
and  he  looked — "  I  shan't." 
But  all  he  said  was — puff ! 
Says  General  Grant,  says  he. 

IV. 

Then  all  the  smoke  got  in  my  nose,  and  I  sneezed 
and  snorted  a  bit,  and  then  I  just  simply  remarked 

and  said 

That  he  needn't  go  and  get  into  a  huff, 
And  if  he  didn't  like  to  give  me  that  office,  couldn't 
lie  make  me  Minister  to  England,  as  I  was  a  big 
feeder  ;  or,  if  that  didn't  suit,  why,  if  he'd  do  it,  -I 
wouldn't  object  to  being  Minister  to  Cuba,  when 
the  Cubans  had  all  been  killed,  and  were 
thorough ly  dead  ? 

But  all  he  said  was — puff. 
Says  General  Grant,  says  he. 

V. 

Well  then,  I  got  kind  of  discouraged,  but  1  thought 
I'd  try  again,  and  not  get  up  so  far, 

But  ask  for  what  he'd  give  beyond  a  doubt, 

So  I  asked  for  a  position  as  night  watchman  at  the 
navy  yard,  and  thought  I'd  get  it,  and  he'd  answer 
my  request,  for  I'd  noticed  that  his  Havana  was 
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gradually  growing  smaller,  and  he  did  answer  me, 
just  as  he'd  thrown  away  the  end  of  his  cigar. 
He  simply  says,  "  Get  out !  " 
Says  General  Grant,  says  he. 

VI. 

So  I  got  out,  as  fast  as  a  pair  of  legs,  with  a  number 
twelve  pair  of  boots  kicking  at  the  place  where 
they're  joined,  would  permit ; 

And  I  wandered  off,  just  about  as  far 
As  I  conveniently  could,  and  then  I  sat  down  on  a 
mile-stone  and  raised  my  voice  to  Heaven,  and 
cried  aloud  that,  weather  permitting,  General 
Grant  should  never,  never,  never,  go  back  to  the 
White  House — not  if  I  could  help  it, 
To  puff  on  his  cigar, 

Said  Ichabod  Boggs,  said  I. 

Punchinello. 


"  YOU   LOVE  TOBACCO  BETTER." 

[In  our  contemporary  the  San  Francisco  News  Letter,  of 
August  18,  1877,  appears  a  very  pathetic  little  poem  with  the 
above  title,  by  Anna  Linden,  "  Respectfully  Dedicated  to 
that  Popular  Publication  of  Liverpool,  entitled  Cope' s  Tobacco 
Plant."  In  this  poem  the  lady  tells  her  lover,  one  Dick, 
that  she  must  renounce  him  because  he  loves  Tobacco  also, 
and,  as  the  jealous  beauty  insists,  loves  it  even  better  than 
her — as  if  this  were  possible  !  That  rogue  Heine  had  the 
impudence  to  inform  one  of  his  sweethearts  who  discarded 
him  in  an  elaborate  and  beautifully-written  letter,  that  this 
did  not  discourage  him  in  the  least,  that  one  does  not  write 
with  such  finish  when  one  would  really  sever — 
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"Man  schreibt  nicht  so  ausfuhrlich 
Wenn  man  den  Abschied  giebt. "  * 
So  we  hope  in  this  case  (for  the  verses  are  very  carefully 
composed,  nor  is  rhyme  or  rhythm  at  all  distracted)  that  it 
is  merely  a  little  pet  (we  speak  of  the  temper,  not  of  the  lady; 
she,  of  course,  is  one);  and  we  think  it  extremely  probable, 
if  not,  indeed,  quite  certain,  that  ere  this  our  reply  reaches 
her  City  of  the  Golden  Gate,  she  and  her  Dick  (Tobacco  and 
all)  will  have  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate  of  Marriage, 
joining  rapturously  in  that  sweetest  of  servi  es,  which  in  our 
English  Church  (as  the  philosophers  have  not  failed  to  point 
out)  begins  with  "  Dearly  beloved "  and  ends  with 
"  amazement. " 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  behalf  of  our  poor  selves,  profoundly 
nattered  and  delighted  by  the  Dedication,  and  of  our  poor 
innocent  brother  smokers,  including  the  said  Dick,  we  com- 
manded one  of  our  countless  bards  (for  their  name,  'ike  that 
of  some  not  more  diabolical  pests  mentioned  in  the  good 
book,  is  Legion)  to  draw  up  a  most  humble  Remonstrance 
to  the  charming  though  severe  Anna  Linden  ;  and  this  is 
how  the  poetical  cuss  has  been  and  gone  and  done  it,  on 
three  or  four  pipes  and  a  pint  of  beer  : — ] 

TO   ANNA  LINDEN. 

OAnna  Linden  !  how  could  you, 
You  dear  Pacific  beauty, 
Make  war  upon  us  like  a  shrew, 
And  think  such  war  a  duty  ? 

What  if  your  poor  Dick  smokes  and  sips, 
Why  should  you  find  it  painful, 

And  curl  those  pretty  rosy  lips 
In  manner  so  disdainful  ? 

*  As  Heine's  poeoi  ("  Dichtungen,"  B.  II.,  S.  158  ,  is 
very  ^h  irt,  we  subjoin  a  rude  version  of  it  by  the  poetical 
cuss  undermentioned  : — 

"  The  letter  you  have  written 
Don't  give  me  any  fright  ; 
You  will  no  longer  love  me, — 
But  at  what  length  you  write  ! 
"  Twelve  pages  c'ose  and  pretty, 
A  manuscript  of  art  ! 
One  does  not  write  so  fully 
When  one  would  really  part." 
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You  say  from  manhood's  highest  type 

That  he  must  very  far  be. 
Because  he  smokes  a  tranquil  pipe — 

Or  it  may  a  cigar  be. 

You  own  you  love  with  pure  desire, 
But  in  your  love  must  falter  : 

And  yet  the  weed  yields  Love's  own  fire, 
Rich  incense  on  Love's  altar 

How  can  you  fear  the  dreamy  bliss 

Of  any  mild  Havannah 
Would  keep  him  from  the  balmier  kiss 

Of  his  devoted  Anna  ? 

Or  must  he  only  breathe  in  sighs, 
And  only  burn  with  passion, 

And  only  kindle  at  your  eyes  ? 
Hes  ready  for  this  fashion. 

How  often  has  he  mused  on  you 
While  whiffs  rose  softly  wreathing  ! 

And  vowed  :  By  yonder  starry  blue, 
The  dearest  maiden  breathing  ! 

This  incense  burnt  in  all  sweet  bowers 
Conserves  their  sweetest  essence ; 

The  myrtles  and  the  orange-flowers 
A  re  richer  for  its  presence. 

Oh,  in  the  land  of  wine  and  song, 
From  Bonn  away  to  Minden. 

From  Rhine  to  Elbe,  has  nourished  long 
The  happy  Lovers'  Linden. 

Beneath  its  friendly  shade  they  meet, 

For  kissing  and  for  joking  ; 
Nor  is  their  joy  the  less  complete 

That  he's  half-always  smoking. 
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Then  sweet  green  Linden,  why  with  gloom 

Frown  down  on  ardent  lovers  ? 
The  very  sort  of  younkers  whom 

Your  namesake  kindly  covers. 

You  have  the  bloom  without  the  bark, 

Altho'  you  come  assuming 
A  certain  ruggedness  we  mark, 

In  fuming  against  fuming. 

This  petty  petulance,  my  pet, 

Renounce,  and  not  your  true  one, 

For  fear  you  should  that  horror  get, 
An  anti-smoking  new  one. 

Nor  dally  overlong  and  scold, 

But  take  him  as  you  find  him, 
Lest  you  should  be  when  growing  old 

The  Girl  he  left  behind  him. 

You're  close  now  by  the  Golden  Gate, 

/  mean  the  Gate  of  Marriage  : 
There  enter  with  your  Dick  elate, 

And  never  more  disparage. 

The  Weed  more  rich  than  all  rich  (lowers, 
The  household  hearth  s  sweet  censer, 

The  soother  of  vexatious  hours. 
The  placid  peace-dispenser. 

Thus  hold  him  fast  by  holding  free  ; 

Don't  let  him  feel  the  fetter ; 
And  tho'  he  loves  Tobacco,  he 

Won't  love  Tobacco  better. 

O,  A xx a  Li x ni:x.  how  could  you, 

You  dear  Pacific  beautv. 
Make  war  upon  your  lover  tni". 
And  deem  such  war  a  duty  ? 

For  Cope 's  Tobacco  Plant, 
Bv  order,        SlGVAT  James  Thomson)- 
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THE  SMOKER'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

OH,  'tis  very  pleasant  thus  to  sit  and  smoke  ; 
Makes  a  peer  of  peasant,  of  sad  life  a  joke. 
What  are  cares  and  troubles,  what  are  hopes  and 
fears  ? 

Scarce  so  many  bubbles — in  a  hundred  years. 

What  your  weight  or  worth  then,  who  the  deuce  will  care? 
What  you  did  on  earth  then,  who  on  earth  you  were  ? 
Who  the  dickens  nursed  you?  who  for  you  shed  tears? 
Who  shed  none,  but  cursed  you — in  a  hundred  years? 

How  time  will  ease  one  !  Gladstone  will  have  then 
No  more  power  to  teaze  one,  or  be  teazed  by  Ben. 
Even  John  Bright's  set,  worms,  and  sweeps,  and  peers, 
Will  be  hail  fellows,  well  met — in  a  hundred  years. 

Whigs  with  old  Tories,  Radicals  (M.A.). 
Will  dream  no  more  of  glories,  and  (perhaps)  make 
decent  clay ; 

Whilst  of  all  who  most  disgust,  or  who  raise  our  hopes 
or  fears, 

Will  remain  a  pinch  of  dust — in  a  hundred  years. 

Whether  Bismark  spurred  you  on  his  bloody  way, 
Or  your  back  demurred  to  i:  L'  Empire  c'est  la  paix," 
Driver  you  or  driven,  sad  or  causing  tears, 
Forgive,  you'll  be  forgiven — in  a  hundred  years. 
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'Twill  be  all  the  same,  lad,  if  with  drum  and  fife 
You've  enjoyed  a  game,  lad,  or  a  quiet  life, 
Used  a  spade  or  sabre,  fed  your  friends  or  steers, 
You'll  have  ceased  from  labour — in  a  hundred  years. 

Still  there  will  be  flowers,  lad,  some  fruit  will  be  ripe ; 
True,  'twill  not  be  ours,  lad  :  smoke  another  pipe, 
Then  off  ourselves  to  bed,  take;  pretty  little  dears, 
I  warrant  we've  no  headache — in  a  hundred  years. 

Poems  and  Songs  by  J.  A.  Colwyn  (1873). 


A  'FRISCO  LYRIC— WHAT  I  SHOULD  LIKE. 

SHALL  I  tell  you  what  I'd  like  to  do?— 
I  should  like  to  be  sitting  with  you 
On  a  quiet  and  private  balcony, 
From  'Frisco's  distractions  afar, 
Just  smoking  a  fragrant  cigar 
With  my  dear  little,  nice  little  crony. 

I  should  like  you  to  let  down  your  hair— 

'Tis  so  golden,  so  silky,  so  fair — 
And  my  fingers,  I  know,  would  go  straying 

Thro'  the  threads  of  that  intricate  maze, 

'Tis  the  most  fascinating  of  plays 
With  a  maiden's  soft  locks  to  be  playing. 


I  should  like,  mind,  a  jolly  full  moon, 

Should  like,  too,  an  evening  in  June; 
Say  a  moon  and  a  night  like  the  present, 

For  spooning  a  soft  summer  night 

I  hold  a  necessity  quite, 
And  spooning  by  moonlight  most  pleasant. 
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We'd  forget,  though  the  hours  sped  away, 
That  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  day, 

Or  business,  or  labour,  or  sorrow  : 
That's  the  notion  we  both  of  us  like, 
So,  dearest,  let's  go  out  oh  a  strike 

'Gainst  that  old  institution — to-morrow. 


HYMN   TO  SAINT  NICOTINE. 


(ADAPTATION  OF  STANZAS  BY  OLIVER  W.  HOLMES). 


TRANGE  !  that  this  gently-breathed  cloud 


Is  far,  far  sweeter  unto  me 
Than  all  that  this  green  earth  enshroud, 
Or  float  above  the  sea. 
My  meerschaum,  when  thy  mouth  I  greet, 
No  lady's  lips  seem  half  so  sweet. 

I  look  upon  the  fair  blue  skies, 

And  naught  but  empty  air  I  see  ; 
But  when  thy  circling  cloudlets  rise, 

It  seemeth  unto  me 
Ten  thousand  angels  spread  their  wings 
Within  those  little  azure  rings.  • 

Tobacco  hath  the  choicest  leaf 

That  ever  Western  breeze  hath  fann'd ; 

Its  healing  odour  gives  relief 
To  men  of  ev'ry  land. 

This  precious  herb  to  me  doth  yield 

More  joys  than  all  . the  broider'd  field. 

O,  comrade  !  there  be  many  things 
That  seem  right  fair — in  truth  or  joke  ; 

But  sure  from  none  among  them  springs 
A  richer  charm  than  smoke. 

Let  us  not  puff  our  pipes  alone, 

But  join  two  altars  both  in  one.  Argutus. 


San  Francisco  Neivs  Letter  (1872). 
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SONNET  ON  TOBACCO. 

[John  George  Grrevius  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Graevius  is  the  Latin- 
ised form  of  Griffe,  or  Grafe.  Groevius  was  born  at  Nain- 
burg,  in  Saxony,  on  the  29th  January,  1632.  He  was 
appointed  in  1661  Professor  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  on  the 
1  ith  January,  1703.  His  character  was  as  estimable  as  his 
eruditi  >n  was  astonishing.  Two  kings,  who  were  rivals  and 
enemies — Louis  XIV.  and  William  III. — joine  1  in  doing 
him  honour  ;  and  three  Universities — Leyden,  Heidelberg, 
and  Padua — made  hi'n,  but  in  vain,  the  most  flattering  offers 
and  invitations.  By  his  wife,  Edile  de  Camp,  he  had  eighteen 
children,  four  only  of  whom  survived  him.  His  library,  con- 
sisting of  five  thousand  printed  and  a  hundred  manuscript 
volumes,  is  now  incorporated  with  the  library  of  the  Heidel- 
berg University.  Long  ago  there  was  a  translation  into 
(>erman  of  his  famous  Sonnet  on  Tobacco;  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  our  own  is  the  first  translation  into  English.  The 
flippant  and  cyniral  Heinrich  Heine  alludes  to  the  sonnet  in 
his  "  Pictures  of  Travel."] 

SWEETEST  enchantment  of  my  solitude, 
Companion  glowing — Pipe — sublime  delight; 
To  my  dull'd  soul  thou  bringest  clearest  sight, 
To  my  sad  heart  a  calm  and  happy  mood. 
Tobacco  !  rapture  of  my  mind,  when  I 
See,  like  the  lightning,  vanish  in  the  air 
Thy  smoke,  I  find  an  image  striking  rare 
Of  my  life's  feebleness  and  brevity. 
With  eloquence  thou  tellest  unto  me 
What  I,  alas  !  alas  !  must  one  day  be — 
I,  animated  ashes' — and  I  feel 

Confused,  ashamed,  that,  running  after  smoke, 
I  lose  myself,  like  thee  ;  thou  dost  evoke 
Regrets  when  most  thou  dost  thy  charms  reveal 
Front  i%e  French  of  Gr.evius. 
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TO  THE   VIRGINIAN  LEAF. 

THOU  grateful  leaf,  soul-soothing  friend 
While  to  my  brain  thy  fumes  ascend, 
Do  thou  thy  inspiration  lend, 
That  I  may  sing 
What  splendid  thinkings  have  been  penned, 
Borne  on  thy  wing. 

The  noble  Raleigh,  who  first  bore 
The  kindly  opiate  to  our  shore. 
Through  thee  loved  dearly  to  explore 

The  realms  of  thought ; 
And  on  thy  clouds  with  freedom  soar, 

When  chains  his  lot. 

Shakespere  thy  powers  would  doubtless  know, 
And  many  a  cloud  would  skyward  blow, 
Causing  his  teeming  brain  to  glow 

With  grand  conceit; 
Whose  "  airy  nothings  "  finely  show 

A  form  complete. 

Milton  oft  felt  thy  soothing  power 
Redeem  the  darkness  of  the  hour, 
Making  Imagination  shower 

A  rain  of  light ; 
Gifting  him  with  a  heavenly  dower 

Of  "  second  sight." 
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Newton  from  thee  drew  thoughtrul  fire, 
When  listening  to  the  angelic  choir, 
Chanting  the  wonders  of  their  Sire, 

Hidden  from  man  ; 
From  lower  cause  divining  higher, 

In  God's  great  plan. 

Then  who  dare  'gainst  thy  virtues  rail  ? 
May  more  and  more  thy  pow?r  prevail  ! 
Unwise  are  those  who  dare  assail 

1  hee,  friend  in  need. 
And  doubly  blest  those  whc  inhale 

1  hee,  fragrant  weed.  1 

The  greatest  good  may  turn  to  ill, 
When  right  and  wrong  lie  with  t lie  will  ; 
rl  hough  use  may  bless,  abuse  may  kill : 

Let  manhood  ripe. 
With  prudent  moderation,  fill 

The  soothing  pipe. 

Mac,  \\\  T/ic  Ppminie  (1875;. 


MEERSCHAUM. 

COME  to  me,  O  !  my  meerschaum, 
For  the  vile  street  organs  play  ; 
And  the  torture  they're  inflicting 
Will  vanish  quite  away. 

I  open  my  study  window 

And  into  the  twilight  peer, 
And  my  anxious  eyes  are  watching 

For  the  man  with  my  evening  beer. 

In  one  hand  is  the  shining  pewter, 
All  amber  the  ale  doth  glow  : 

In  t'other  are  long  "churchwardens," 
As  spotless  and  pure  as  snow. 
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Ah  I  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

Tobaccoless  ?— Fearful  bore  ! 
We  should  dread  the  day  after  to-morrow 

Worse  than  the  day  before. 

As  the  elephant's  trunk  to  the  creature, 

Is  the  pipe  to  the  man,  I  trow ; 
Useful  and  meditative 

As  the  cud  to  the  peaceful  cow. 

So  to  the  world  is  smoking ; 

Through  that  we  feel;  with  bliss, 
That,  whatever  worlds  come  after, 

A  jolly  old  world  is  this. 

Come  to  me,  O  !  my  meerschaum, 

And  whisper  to  me  here, 
If  you  like  me  better  with  coffee 

Than  grog,  or  the  bitter  beer. 

Oh  !  what  are  our  biggest  winnings, 

If  peaceful  content  we  miss  ? 
Though  fortune  may  give  us  an  innings, 

She  seldom  conveys  us  bliss. 

You're  better  than  all  the  fortunes 
That  ever  were  made  or  broke ; 

For  a  penny  will  always  fill  you, 
And  buy  me  content  with  a  smoke. 

Wrongfellow. 


AD  NICOTINA. 

"A  constraint!  hyperbole  " 

LET  others  sing  the  praise  of  wine, 
I'll  tolerate  no  queen 
But  one  fair  nymph  of  spotless  line — 
The  gentle  Nicotine.. .,. 
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Her  breath's  as  sweet  as  any  flower's — 

No  matter  where  it  blows — 
And  makes  this  dull  old  world  of  ours 

The  colour  of  the  rose. 

There's  not  a  pang  but  she  can  soothe, 

Nor  spell  but  she  can  break  ; 
And  e'en  the  hardest  lot  can  smooth, 

And  bid  us  courage  take  ! 
Fair  Nicotine  !  thou  dost  atone 

For  many  an  aching  heart; 
And  I,  for  one,  will  gladly  own 

The  magic  of  thine  art ! 

Ah  !  "  friendly  traitress  " — "  loving  foe," 

Forgive  this  loving  lay ; 
For  I,  thy  worshipper,  would  show 

The  sweetness  of  thy  sway  ! 
"  Sublime  Tobacco  ! "  may  thy  reign 

Ne'er  for  one  moment  cease  ; 
For  thou,  "  great  plant,"  art  kin  to  brain, 

And  synonym  for  Peace  ! 

E.  H.  S. 


PICTURES   IN  SMOKE. 

IN  a  rapt,  dreamy  quietude  I  sit 
Leisurely  puffing  clouds  from  my  cigar, 
And  down  the  sunbeams,  with  a 'noiseless  tread, 
A  throng  of  elves  come  tripping  from  afar. 
Half  consciously  the  fairies  I  invoke 
To  paint  me  pictures  in  the  tinted  smoke. 

Old  scenes  of  boyhood's  careless  fun  and  sport ; 

Faces  of  schoolmates,  fresh  and  young  and  fair; 
Grim  pedagogues  with  frowning  front  and  brow  ; 

Long  shining  curls  and  braids  of  silken  hair; 
White  hands,  red  smarting  'neath  the  ferrule's  stroke, 
Or  clasped  in  browner  one's — pictured  in  smoke. 
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Familiar  fireside  scenes  ;  the  light  of  home ; 

The  good-night  kiss  and  trudging  off  to  bed ; 
The  petty  quarrels  and  the  making  up ; 

The  mother's  soft  hand  resting  on  the  head  ; 
The  shadowy  moonlight  on  a  hillside  oak ; 
Quaint  boyhood  fancies — radiant  in  the  smoke. 

The  first  coquetting  with  the  first  boy  love ; 

The  awkward  gallantry  of  unripe  years  ; 
The  simple  gifts ;  the  long  walks  after  school ; 

The  slights  that  brought  a  gush  of  angry  tears  ; 
The  feuds  and  duels  that  such  slights  provoke — 
How  vividly  they're  painted  in  the  smoke  ! 

The  first  time  leaving  home  ;  the  last  good-by ; 

The  bitter  pang  of  loneliness  and  pain  ; 
New  cares  and  trials,  real  life  begun ; 

The  first  sore  yearning  to  be  young  again, 
When  worn  and  weary  'neath  toil's  cumbrous  yoke — 
How  true  to  life  these  pictures  are  in  smoke  ! 

I  pray  you,  my  good  fairies,  leave  me  now ; 

You've  brought  the  past  to  me  with  memories  glad ; 
The  pictures  vanish,  but  the  trace  is  left — 

The  boy  was  happy  but  the  man  is  sad. 
No  longer  young  and  fond  !  Time's  ravens  croak, 
And  youth  has  vanished  with  the  fragrant  smoke. 

How  life  is  like  this  vapour !  Calm-eyed  Hope 
In  fairy  guise  paints  it  with  pictures  rare, 

And  while  we  gaze  and  stretch  cut  eager  hands, 
Behold  the  phantoms  vanish  in  the  air  ! 

Urged  by  a  fate  no  pleading  can  revoke. 

AVe  grow  old  watching  pictures  in  the  smoke. 

J.  II.  Elliot,  in  The  Arcadian  (1873). 
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A  LOSS. 

OW  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  part 

From  those  we  love  and  cherish  ; 

How  deeply  does  it  pain  one's  heart 
To  know  all  things  must  perish  ! 


And  when  a  friend  and  comrade  dear 

Is  lost  to  us  for  ever, 
We  feel  how  frail  are  all  things  here, 

Since  e'en  best  friends  must  sever. 

I,  too,  have  lost  a  friend,  who  broke 
Its  power  when  care  was  near  me  ; 

And  troubles  disappear'd  in  smoke 
When  he  was  by  to  cheer  me. 

But  as  friends  fall  when  valued  most, 

Like  fruit  that  over-ripe  is, 
My  loved  companion  I  have  lost — 

That  friend  my  meerschaum  pipe  is  ! 

>^(i8:3). 


THE  PIPE  THAT  ONCE. 

Air  :  "  The  Harp  that  Once.'''' 

[AFTER  MOORE.] 

THE  pipe  that  once  in  Robert's  mouth 
Its  sickly  odour  shed, 
Now  broken  lies  outside  his  house, 
And  all  its  lire  is  dead  : 
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So  may  all  pipes  with  one  consent, 

Be  pitch'd  outside  the  door, 
And  halfpence  that  for  'Bacca  went 

Go  that  way  nevermore. 

No  more,  while  drinking  grog  that's  hot, 

The  pipe  of  Robert  smells  ; 
The  "  topper  "  that  remains  in  it 

,  His  reformation  tells  ; 
And  decent  men  now  seldom  smoke — 

The  only  time  they  light 
The  weed  is  when,  on  sultry  nights, 

The  Norfolk  Howards  bite. 

P.  C. 


A  SONG  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

Air  :  "The  Vicar  of  Bray." 

j/  I  VWAS  in  Queen  Bess's  golden  days 

[       That  smoking  came  in  fashion  ; 
And  from  the  Court  it  quickly  spread 
Throughout  the  English  nation. 
The  courtiers  first  the  lesson  learnt, 

And  burn'd  the  fragrant  treasure ; 
And  e'en  the  Queen  herself,  'tis  paid, 

Would  sometimes  share  the  pleasure. 
But  this  is  true,  I  will  maintain — 

And  I  am  far  from  joking — 
Of  all  the  pleasures  men  have  found, 

There's  none  to  equal  smoking. 

Then  learned  men  and  lawyers  wise, 
And  grave  divines,  and  doctors — 

Found  smoking  help'd  to  clear  the  brain, 
And  puff 'd  away  in  Hocks,  sirs ; 
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Then  business  men  and  humble  clerks, 

Ana  labourer  and  peasant, 
By  smoking,  care  would  drive  away, 

And  make  this  life  more  pleasant. 
For  this  is  true,  I  will  maintain — 

And  I  am  far  from  joking — 
Of  all  the  pleasures  men  have  found, 

There's  none  to  equal  smoking. 

And  from  those  times  we  modern  men 

Great  glory  do  inherit, 
Ami  wealth,  and  learning,  and  the  strength 

Which  makes  the  English  spirit. 
We  have  no  care,  we  fear  no  foe, 

We  pass  our  lifetime  gaily  ; 
Hut  little  think  hov*  much  we  owe 

To  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
For  this  is  true,  I  will  maintain — 

And  I  am  far  from  joking — 
Of  all  the  pleasures  men  have  found, 

There's  none  to  equal  smoking. 

W.  Lloyd. 


WHAT  I  LIKE. 

>"~T  *0  He  with  half-closed  eyes,  as  in  a  dream, 
jj       Upon  the  grassy  bank  of  some  calm  stream — 

And  smoke. 

To  climb  with  daring  feet  some  rugged  rock, 
And  sit  aloft  where  gulls  ami  curlews  Hock — 

And  smoke. 

To  wander  lonely  on  the  ocean's  brink, 

And  of  the  good  old  times  to  muse  and  think — 

And  smoke. 
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To  hide  me  in  some  deep  and  woody  glen, 
Far  from  unhealthy  haunts  of  sordid  men — 

And  smoke. 

To  linger  in  some  fairy-haunted  vale, 

While  all  about  me  falls  the  moonlight  pale — 

And  smoke. 
H.L. 


A  PIPE  OF  TOBACCO. 

[Lovers  of  the  fragrant  weed,  and  admirers  of  cheery,  flowing 
verses,  with  good  sparkling  music  happily  wedded  thereto, 
will  hail  with  real  pleasure  a  new  song  entitled  A  Pipe  of 
Tobacco,  the  words  and  melody  of  which  are  by  Mr.  John 
Usher,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  literary  circles  in  North 
Britain.  The  song  supplies  a  real  want,  long  felt,  and  is 
assuredly  destined  to  become  popular.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  ere  long  the  melody  is  played  and  whistled 
in  the  streets;  "than  which"  there  is  no  truer  proof  of 
popularity.] 

LET  the  toper  regale  in  his  tankard  of  ale, 
Or  with  alcohol  moisten  his  thrapple, 
Only  give  me  I  pray,  a  good  pipe  of  soft  clay, 
Nicely  tapered  and  thin  in  the  stapple ; 
And  I  shall  puff,  puff,  let  who  will  say  enough, 

No  luxury  else  I'm  in  lack  o', 
No  malice  I  hoard,  'gainst  Queen,  Prince,  Duke,  or 
Lord, 

While  I  pull  at  my  pipe  of  Tobacco. 

When  I  feel  the  hot  strife  of  the  battle  of  life, 

And  the  prospect  is  aught  but  enticin', 
Mayhap  some  real  ill  like  a  protested  bill, 

Dims  the  sunshine  that  tinged  the  horizon  ; 
Only  let  me  puff,  puff — be  they  ever  so  rough, 

All  the  sorrows  of  life  I  lose  track  o', 
The  mists  disappear,  and  the  vista  is  clear, 

With  a  soothing  mild  pipe  of  Tobacco. 

4D 
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And  when  joy  after  pain,  like  the  sun  after  rain, 

Stills  the  waters,  long  turbid  and  troubled, 
That  life's  current  may  flow,  with  a  ruddier  glow, 

And  the  sense  of  enjoyment  be  doubled — 
Oh !  let  me  puff,  puff,  till  I  feel  quantum  suff, 

Such  luxury  still  I'm  in  lack  o\ 
Be  joy  ever  so  sweet,  it  would  be  incomplete, 

Without  a  good  pipe  of  Tobacco. 

Should  my  recreant  muse — sometimes  apt  to  refuse 

The  guidance  of  bit  and  of  bridle, 
Still  blankly  demur,  spite  of  whip  and  of  spur, 

Unimpassioned,  inconstant,  or  idle  ; 
Only  let  me  puff,  puff,  till  the  brain  cries  enough, 

Such  excitement  is  all  I'm  in  lack  o', 
And  the  poetic  vein  soon  to  fancy  gives  rein, 

Inspired  by  a  pipe  of  Tobacco. 

And  when  with  one  accord,  round  the  jovial  board, 

In  friendship  our  bosoms  are  glowing ; 
While  with  toast  and  with  song  we  the  evening  pro- 
long, 

And  with  nectar  the  goblets  are  flowing ; 
Still  let  us  puff,  puff — be  life  smooth,  be  it  rough, 

Such  enjoyment  we're  ever  in  lack  o' ; 
The  more  peace  and  goodwill  will  abound  as  we  fill 

A  jolly  good  pipe  of  Tobacco. 


"THE  TRUE  LEUCOTHOE." 

LET  others  praise  the  god  of  wine, 
Or  Venus,  love,  and  beauty's  smile ; 
I  choose  a  theme  not  less  divine, 
The  plant  that  grows  in  Cuba's  Isle. 
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"  The  old  Greeks  err'd  who  bound  with  bays 
Apollo's  brow  ;  the  verdant  crown 
He  wore,  when  measuring  their  days, 
Grew  in  the  west  where  he  went  down. 

"  An  idle  tale  they  also  told  : 

They  said  he  gave  them  frankincense, 
Borne  by  some  tree  he  lov'd  of  old  ; 
If  so,  he  gave  a  mere  pretence. 

"  For  the  true  offspring  of  his  love — 
Tobacco — grew  far  o'er  the  sea, 
Where  Leucothoe  from  above 
Led  him  as  honey  leads  the  bee. 

"  Till  on  that  plant  he  paus'd  to  gaze 
Some  moments  ere  he  held  his  way, 
And  cheer  her  with  his  warmest  rays, 
Heedless  of  time  or  length  of  day. 

"  Then,  with  a  sigh,  his  brows  he  wreath'd 
With  leaves  that  care  and  toil  beguile, 
And  bless'd,  as  their  perfume  he  breath'd, 
The  plant  that  grows  in  Cuba's  Isle." 


DISENGAGED. 

"  T    OVE  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove," 

\  d    So  sang  a  poet  in  accents  fine 

And  mood  ecstatic ; 
As  if  he  aught  could  know  of  love, 
Who  writes  fine  verses,  line  on  line, 
In  some  dim  attic. 
Alas  !  I  know,  and  sadly  am  enraged, 
As  you  would  be,  to  know  you're  disengaged. 
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It  seems  I've  given  great  offence 
To  her  I  hoped  to  call  my  bride 
This  coming  summer. 
Apologise !    Such  recompense 
I  fain  would  make,  but  am  denied. 
Some  glad  new-comer, 
Who  doesn't  smoke,  may  win  her  while  enraged. 
I  try  to  smile,  and  say,  "  I'm  disengaged." 

Cigar  in  mouth,  one  day  last  week, 
I  ventured  in  the  parlour  bright, 
Where  she  sat  tatting. 
She  started,  flush'd,  and  tried  to  speak, 
Then  cried,  "At  once,  sir,  quit  my  sight, 
Nor  stand  there  chatting. 
Disgusting  creature  !  I'm  so  enraged. 
Consider,  sir,  that  we  are  disengaged  !  " 


Yet,  after  all,  what  should  I  care  ? 
My  heart  is  light,  and  full  of  glee. 
Let  me  remember — 
The  Thompsons,  down  in  Gresham  Square, 
Ask'd  me  to  supper.    Let  me  see — 
'Twas  last  September. 
No  matter  when,  I'll  go  ;  still,  I'm  enraged. 
I  wonder  if  they've  heard  I'm  disengaged. 


With  mock  politeness,  they  may  greet 

Their  "  dear  old  friend,"  long  lost  to  sight, 
But  not  forgotten  ; 
May  tease  me  with  old  memories  sweet, 
Prate  of  affection  pure  and  bright ; 
O,  world  so  rotten  ! 
Why  should  they  do  this,  making  me  enraged 
To  learn  they,  too,  know  that  I'm  disengaged  ? 
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Well,  never  mind,  friend  pipe,  friend  pen  ; 
I'll  write  some  lines  in  cynic  style, 
Go  sneering  proudly, 
And  say  the  greatest  fools  are  men 
Whom  hollow-hearted  maids  beguile. 
Yet,  not  so  loudly. 
I  can't  deny  that  I  was  much  enraged, 
The  night  she  said  "  Sir,  we  are  disengaged." 

Sometimes,  I  almost  wish  to  make 
Amends  for  whate'er  wrong  I've  done. 
(How  I'm  retracting !) 
Admit  I  made  a  great  mistake, 
Or  say  I  merely  smoked  for  fun  ; 
But  now  I'm  acting. 
Shun  rare  Tobacco  for  a  maid  enraged  ? 
Fanatic  fair,  I'm  glad  we're  disengaged  ! 

Wide  is  the  world  ;  perchance  some  day 
May  bring  the  blessing  which  I  seek — 
Some  simple  maiden, 
With  cheeks  just  like  the  bloom  of  May, 
And  eyes  that  look  and  fondly  speak, 
And  heart  love-laden, 
Who'll  light  my  pipe  and  never  be  enraged. 
Content  I'll  wait.    Hurrah  !  I'm  disengaged. 

So  let  me  write  in  merry  mood  ; 

What's  this  ?    A  note  not  seen  before  ? 
By  Jove  !  from  Carrie. 
"  I  am  so  grieved    ...    I  was  so  rude   .   .  . 
Smoke  when  you  like — I'll  say  no  more  ; 
When  shall  we  marry  ?  " 
What  rare  strange  news  !    Now  I  am  not  enraged. 
Kind  friends,  take  note ;  I  am  not  disengaged. 


J.  M.  H. 


A  VALENTINE. 


WHAT'S  my  love's  name  ?    Guess  her  name. 
Nina?  No. 
Alina  ?  No. 
It  does  end  with  "  ina,"  though. 
Guess  again,  Christina  ?  No. 
Guess  again,  Georgina  ?  No. 
Once  more,  Wilhelmina  ?  No. 
She  reciprocates  my  flame  : 

Cheers  me  wheresoe'er  I  go, 
Never  forward,  never  coy, 
She  is  evermore  my  joy, 
Oh  !  the  rapture — Oh  !  the  bliss, 
When  I  meet  my  darling's  kiss. 
Oh  !  I  love  her  form  to  greet, 
Oh  !  her  breath  is  passing  sweet. 
Who  could  help  but  love  her  so  ? 
Nicotina,  mistress  mine  ; 
Thou  shalt  be  my  Valentine. 


A  PIPE  OF  LATAKIA. 

UP  from  my  amber-coloured  bowl, 
In  spiral  cloudlets  softly  stealing, 
The  wreaths  of  fragrant  vapour  roll 
To  blacken  all  my  humble  ceiling. 
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A  lonely  mortal,  sure,  am  I — 

Nor  dog,  nor  cat,  nor  yet  a  wife  ; 
Moneyless,  melancholy,  shy — 

My  pipe  the  solace  of  my  life. 

The  blissful  fields  threw  wide  their  port 
To  wearied  man,  sweet  Master  Raleigh  ! 

When  first  you  found  the  weed  immortal 
In  some  Virginian  valley. 

A  dreamy,  soft,  delicious  langour 

My  senses  steep — fade  far  away. 
The  world's  rude  noise,  its  angry  clangour, 

The  jars  and  worries  of  the  day. 

And  as  I  watch  the  smoke-clouds  rise, 

Old  thoughts  come  crowding  through  my  brain  ; 

I  weave  the  fairest  phantasies, 

And  dream  my  day-dreams  o'er  again. 

A  spirit  of  philosophy 

A  pipe  may  teach,  and  quiet  patience ; 
For  in  the  fading  smoke  I  see 

A  symbol  of  man's  aspirations. 

'Twas  thus  those  castle-towers  in  Spain 
(How  skilfully  I  used  to  build  them!) 

Vanished  in  thinnest  air  again 

With  all  the  fairy  folk  that  filled  them. 

With  what  detail  in  those  old  days 

I  piled  them,  storey  upon  storey  ; 
How  smooth  and  straight  I  cut  the  ways 

That  were  to  lead  to  fame  and  glory. 

The  vapours  curl,  and  in  the  cloud 

That  trembles  in  the  fire's  red  light 
I  see  old  faces  press  and  crowd  ; 

A  world  of  dreams  is  mine  to-night. 
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One  face  stands  out  distinct  and  clear — 

Those  sweet  eyes  !  once  how  dear  I  thought  them  ; 

For  me,  indeed,  they  proved  too  dear — 

Broad  lands  and  broader  guineas  bought  them. 

'Twas  better  so,  I've  not  a  doubt, 

My  memory's  blunted — may  she  thrive  ; 

They  say  she's  grown  absurdly  stout, 
She  must  be  fully  thirty-five. 

Time  is  a  gentle  god,  and  sure, 

The  old  Greek  said — I  bear  no  malice — 

A  portly  wife  could  I  endure  ? 
They  used  to  call  her  Fairy  Alice. 

We'd  probably  have  disagreed, 

And  caused  each  other  much  vexation- 
Sour  grapes  are  sometimes  friends  at  need — 
My  pipe  supplies  this  consolation. 

Bless  thee,  Tobacco  !    Plant  divine  ! 

Kind  handmaid  to  serene  reflection  ; 
Thou  precious,  peerless  anodyne 

Of  worry,  ennui,  and  dejection. 

Dull  hearts  may  ban  thee  for  a  charm 

That  lures  to  moral  tribulation  ; 
Thou  ne'er  did'st  saint  or  sinner  harm 

Smoked  with  a  pipe — and  moderation. 

R.R 

in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch  ( 1 889). 


THE  AULD  MAN  AN'  THE  AULD  WIFE. 

IN  the  Ingle  neuk  the  Auld  Man  sat ; 
In  the  ingle  bleeze  bask'd  the  dog  an'  the  cat ; 
On  the  ither  side  the  Auld  Wife  span, 
Whiles  glintin'  wi'  joy  at  her  Auld  Guidman. 
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The  Auld  Man  chatted,  and  the  Auld  Man  joked, 
An'  puff,  puff,  puff,  the  Auld  Man  smoked  ; 
An'  half  \vi'  a  smile,  an'  half  wi'  a  sigh, 
His  stories  he  tauld  o'  the  days  gane  by. 

His  heart  rush'd  back  to  the  auld  langsyne, 
When  youth  had  its  hopes  an'  its  pleasures  divine  ; 
His  friends  an'  his  bairnies  were  a'  in  the  grave  ; 
He  mourn'd  for  the  dead,  but  was  cheefu'  an'  brave. 

He  didna  pretend  to  be  "  holy  an'  wise," 

Or  earth  and  earth's  sweetest  delights  to  despise  ; 

But  valiant  he  battled  and  valiant  he  bore, 

An'  aye  was  resign'd  when  the  burden  was  sore. 

The  wee  bit  o'  land  that  he  delved  was  his  ain, 
Unco  hard  was  his  labour  an'  sma'  was  his  gain  ; 
Yet  he  was  contented  an'  thocht  himseF  rich, 
As  he  clippit  a  hedge  or  dug  in  a  ditch. 

In  her  sneeshin'  the  Auld  Wife  fand  comfort  an'  cheer 
When  she  hadna  her  sneeshin'  she  felt  unco  queer  : 
Her  sneeshin'  was  mair  than  her  drink  an'  her  meat, 
What  was  bitter  or  sour  was  by  sneeshin'  made  sweet. 

Silly  bodies  called  total  abstainers  cam'  in 
To  the  house  of  the  auld  folks  an'  made  a  great  din ; 
They  said  that  to  smoke  or  to  snuff  was  a  crime, 
But  that  for  repentance  there  still  micht  be  time. 

A'  the  answer  the  Auld  Man  wud  gi'e  to  the  sumphs 
Were  the  puffs  o'  his  pipe  an'  guffawins  an'  grumphs  ; 
He  thocht  it  was  folly  to  argue  wi'  fules, 
An'  that  ignorant  blockheads  should  gang  to  the 
schules. 

The  Auld  Wife  dina  speak,  but  her  sneeshin'  she  took 
Wi'  a  desperate  han'  an'  a  furious  look  ; 
Her  nose  like  a  trumpet  o'  battle  she  blew, 
Syne  rush'd  in  her  wrath  at  the  teetotal  crew. 
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Wild  ragin'  the  cat  an'  the  dog  join'd  the  fray, 
An'  soon  the  Reformers  got  oot  o'  the  way ; 
Their  legs  were  a'  bluidy,  their  breeks  were  a'  torn, 
Their  faces  show'd  marks  o'  an  Auld  Woman's  scorn. 

Sittin'  still,  the  Auld  Man  watch'd  the  combat  wi' 
glee— 

His  wife  was  a  far  better  fechter  than  he ; 
There's  nae  weapon  o'  war  like  an  Auld  Woman's 
nails 

When  a  bigot  demented  her  sneeshin'  assails. 

Mair  than  evei  the  Auld  Wife  in  sneeshin'  has  pride, 
Mair  than  ever  her  man  smokes  an'  jokes  by  her  side; 
An'  when  they  ha'e  had  o'  Tobacco  their  fill, 
They  see  nae  great  harm  in  a  drap  o'  het  yill. 


AN  ENGLISH  SMOKER  IN  PARIS,  IN  1871. 
T  T  IVE  la  Commune  !  "  cried  the  people  : 


V  How  I  wish'd  their  din  they'd  cease  ! 

Order  reigns  now,  for  they're  smoking — 
That's  the  surest  sign  of  peace. 

"  Vive  la  Commune  !  "  I  am  crying, 

Like  those  French  half-frenzied  jokers  ; 
But  ?ny  Commune  is  the  peaceful, 
Calm  community  of  Smokers. 


"  GOOD  WORTS  !    GOOD  CABBAGE  !  " 

I SMOKED  my  lettuce-plants  at  morn, 
At  fervid  noon,  and  dewy  eve ; 
Not  as  Tobacco — that  I'd  scorn  ! 
But  to  make  creeping  creatures  leave. 
Taking  my  leaves,  and  not  their  own, 
Two  fat  old  grubs  appear' d  to  say, 
Whilst  preying  on  my  lettuce,  prone, 

Grace  over  meat — thus,  "  Lettuce  prey  I ,J 


*5S 

THE  PIPES  OF  ENGLAND. 

H'm — "  The  Homes  of  England.'''' 

'"PHE  stately  pipes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  be, 
With  amber  lips  and  and  meerschaum 
bowls — 
Such  pipes  are  not  for  me  ! 
With  scented  Latakie  they  burn, 
And  golden  crowns  they  wear  ; 
And  the  smoke  steals  from  the  scented  urn — 
Like  summer's  perfumed  air. 

The  merry  pipes  of  England, 

Amid  the  joke  and  jest, 
With  gladsome  glasses  of  hot  grog, 

Are  found  then  at  their  best. 
The  smoker's  eye  is  seen  to  wink, 

As  many  a  tale  is  told ; 
Or  lips  ope  cheerfully  to  drink 

The  glorious  ale  of  old., 

The  cottage  pipes  of  England — 

By  thousands  made  of  clay — 
All  snowy  in  their  wooden  box, 

How  beautiful  are  they! 
From  ruddy  lips  they  outward  poke, 

As  white  as  wool,  or  lard; 
And  the  lowly  do  a  cheerful  smoke, 

When  times  are  not  too  hard. 

The  free,  fair  pipes  of  England — 

Live  long  in  hall  and  hut; 
Though  Reynard — Reynolds,  sure,  I  mean — 

On  them  would  plant  his  "  fut;  " 
And  sweet  for  ever  be  their  lips, 

And  scented  be  their  bowls ; 
And  may  no  humbug  e'er  eclipse 

The  solace  of  our  souls ! 

H.  L. 
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WHEN  that  last  pipe  is  smoked  at  last, 
And  pouch  and  pipe  put  by, 
And  Smoked  and  Smoker  both  alike 
In  dust  and  ashes  lie; 
What  of  the  Smoker?    Whither  passed? 

Ah,  will  he  smoke  no  more, 
And  will  there  be  no  Golden  Cloud 

Upon  the  Golden  Shore? 
Ah,  who  shall  say !  we  cry  in  vain 

To  Fate  upon  his  hill, 
For,  howsoe'er  we  ask  and  ask, 

He  goes  on  smoking  still. 
But,  surely,  'twere  a  bitter  thing 

If  other  men  pursue 
Their  various  earthly  joys  again 

Beyond  that  distant  blue, 
If  the  poor  Smoker  might  not  ply 

His  peaceful  passion  too. 
If  Indian  braves  may  still  up  there 

On  merry  scalpings  go, 
And  buried  Britons  rise  again 
With  arrow  and  with  bow; 
May  not  the  Smoker  hope  to  take 
His  "cutty"  from  below? 

So  let  us  trust,  and  when  at  length 

You  lay  me  'neath  the  yew, 
Forget  not,  O  my  friends,  I  pray, 

Pipes  and  tobacco  too. 


Richard  le  Gallienne. 
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WHY  WOMEN   HATE  THE  WEED. 


(A  New  Zealand  myth,  for  acquaintance  with  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Ballades  in  Blue  China). 


NCE  on  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  says  an  old  legend, 


when  there  was  yet  no  need  of  Ladies'  Pictorials, 


because  there  were  no  ladies,  the  restless  heart  of 
man,  that  never  knows  when  he  is  well  off,  awoke  one 
morning  with  a  great  sense  of  loneliness  in  the  wrorld. 
It  was  not  that  he  had  lost  anything.  He  had  been 
accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  sleep  solitary  in  his 
wigwam,  and  to  catch  and  cook  his  own  breakfast,  and 
there  was  nothing  new  in  his  doing  that.  It  was  not  a 
loss  he  mourned,  it  was  a  need  he  craved,  a  need  which, 
with  his  limited  vocabulary,  he  could  hardly  express ;  but 
as  the  great  sunrise  mounted  up  behind  the  steaming 
woods  and  meadows  and  the  air  rang  blithe  with  dewy 
echoes,  he  began  to  understand.  He  was  hardly  a  poet 
one  may  suppose,  despite  the  solar  mythologists,  but  the 
sunlight  seemed  in  some  vague  way  a  good  thing  to  him, 
and  his  ear  had  learnt  to  wait  for  an  echo.  Yet  each  had 
an  alien  touch  in  them  that  depressed  his  masculine 
mind,  already  developing  that  hunger  which  he  knew  not 
yet  to  name  egoism.  They  took  no  notice  of  him  how- 
soever he  wooed  them.  He  could  not  have  them  all  to 
himself.  The  sun  defied  all  his  efforts  at  capture,  and 
echo  was  ever  too  nimble  for  him.  So  his  dim  craving, 
as  he  sat  forgetful  of  his  breakfast,  was  for  some  being 
that  would  be  as  bright  as  yonder  sun,  but  less  mighty, 
sweet-voiced  as  echo,  but  less  inaccessible,  and  most  of 
all,  a  being  to  call  his  own,  to  hold  in  his  arms,  to  look 
at  and  listen  to  (or  not  listen  to)  at  his  pleasure.  In 
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fact,  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of  bachelorhood. 
So  after  fruitful  musing  he  bethought  him  to  pray  to  the 
dark  beings  whom  now  and  again  he  had  dimly  seen 
moving  within  the  secresies  of  the  woods,  and  oftentimes 
trembled  at  the  anger  thereof  in  wind  and  thunder,  the 
same  who  had  given  him  fire  for  a  prayer.  So,  all 
unknowing  what  he  asked,  he  prayed  and  waited.  And 
lo !  as  he  awoke  again  from  sleep  next  morning,  he  was 
aware  of  a  strange  new  warmth  by  his  side,  and  looking 
up — what  wonderful  loving  lights  were  those  that  answered 
to  his  eyes,  and  what  a  laugh  as  of  a  nutter  of  bird  notes 
charmed  his  ear !  The  gods  had  heard  him,  and  as  in  a 
later  day  for  prayer  they  gave  Israel  a  king,  and  the  frogs 
a  stork  to  reign  over  them,  so  had  they  given  him  woman 
for  his  prayer.  Nature's  spoiled  child  had  cried  for  the 
moon  and  it  had  been  given  him,  and  he  stopped  crying — 
for  a  little  while.  Surely  every  man  that  is  wed  of  a  woman 
knows  the  sequel.  For  a  time  they  were  inseparable,  the 
time  of  wild  honey.  But  without  knowing  The  Egoist, 
man  began  to  find  that  though  "possession  without 
obligation  to  the  object  possessed  approaches  felicity,"  it 
was  a  felicity  hard  to  approach,  and  how  wrongly  he  had 
calculated  when  he  had  deemed  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
dear  creature  "  all  for  nothing."  Let  us  not  lift  the 
Caudle  curtain  with  sacrilegious  hand.  Suffice  it  that 
there  came  a  time  when  both  began  to  cherish  yearnings 
which  being  interpreted  meant — Divorce  Court.  Woman 
was  demonstrative,  man  melancholy  and  given  to  lonely 
walks  in  the  woods — ah,  the  same  where  they  had 
gathered  hazel  nuts,  and  fondled  the  young  of  the  wild 
goat  (otherwise,  the  kid)  together.  He  would  sit  him 
down  on  mossy  stones  and  whimper  aloud  of  "The 
woman  which  you  gave  unto  me."  But  one  day  Nature 
heard  him,  and  pity  moved  her  soft  foolish  old  bosom. 
"  Diddums !  and  is  he  so  unhappy,"  she  said.  "  So 
unhappy,  mother,"  he  replied,  and  he  fairly  wept.  "  Never 
mind,"  answered  the  venerable  mother,  "we  will  make  it 
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up  for  you.  Go  home  and  quietly  wait  and  see  what  will 
happen."  So  he  went,  and  after  passing  a  night  so 
different  from  those  long  peaceful  nights  of  old,  a  "very" 
disturbed  "  night,  as  we  would  say,  he  awoke  weary,  and 
rising  sulkily  went  into  the  forest.  And  lo !  dancing 
before  him  another  of  the  creatures.  But  ah,  she  was 
fair  and  sweet  and  kind — so  had  the  other  seemed  a  year 
ago,  but  who  profits  by  experience  ? — so  he  embraced  her, 
and  they  sought  a  distant  covert  where  they  might  hide 
and  eat  honey  together,  and  man  knew  the  first  happy 
day  he  had  known  for  months. 

But  as  night  approached,  she  told  him  with  tears  that 
they  must  part  for  ever,  for  she  must  die,  for  that  only 
had  she  been  created — "Yet  sorrow  not  overmuch," 
continued  she,  "  for  from  my  grave  a  wondrous  herb 
shall  spring,  from  the  leaves  of  which  shall  come  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  For  when  you  shall  burn  them 
with  fire  an  exceeding  grateful  vapour  shall  arise  there- 
from, blue  as  my  eyes  and  sweet  as  my  breath — for  you 
named  them  blue  and  sweet — which  being  drawn  into 
thy  heart  shall  cause  thee  to  forget  all  trouble  and  sorrow 
that  may  ever  come  upon  thee." 

So  saying  she  died  and  man  buried  her,  and  watched 
secretly  over  her  grave  many  days,  till  all  was  fulfilled  as 
was  spoken.  The  fair  herb  grew,  the  sun  dried  its  leaves, 
the  fire  burned  it,  and  indeed  the  healing  breath  was 
there.  So  it  came  that  man  no  longer  feared  woman,  for 
from  that  time  forth  he  could  always,  like  ^Eneas,  escape 
into  his  cloud.  And  he  named  the  herb  Nicotia,  for, 
said  he — "Hasc  otia." 

In  which  authentic  story  is  not  woman's  jealousy  of 
the  weed  once  and  for  ever  explained  ?  and  it  should  be 
added  that  one  day  discovering  her  lord  mourning  over 
that  fragrant  grave,  she  had  torn  the  poor  weed  by 
handfuls  and  scattered  it  abroad,  for,  said  she,  "Some- 
thing told  her  that  a  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it," 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  just  the  literal  truth. 
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Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  BYE  ......  3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA  .>.:,;.... . .3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS  .4d.  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  .4d.  per  packet  of  10 

SOLACE  6d.  per  packet  of  10 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists, 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6<L  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY— A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette, 
leaf  cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

H  A  V  A  N  A— A  full-flavoured  leaf- 
covered  Cigarette,  1/-  per  box 
of  13. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEG— Finest  Turkish— 

9d.  per  box  of  10 
1/-  per  box  of  20 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 


Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 
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Part  the  Third  : 


ENGLISH   AND   EUROPEAN  PIPES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ENTER  SIR   WALTER  RALEGH. 


NTER  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  !    What  figure  of  what 


hero  in  all  Elizabethan  history  can  we  conjure  up, 


more  suggestive  of  the  life  and  colour  of  that  rich 
time  ?  It  is  something  that  the  Pipe  can  associate  itself 
with  the  picturesque  sword  and  ruffles  of  the  one  man 
among  our  poets,  who  is  a  popular  hero  as  well.  Without 
him  and  his  associations,  sword,  pipe,  and  pen,  how 
empty  our  familiar  canvas  would  seem  ?  As  he  enters  the 
scene,  one  feels  as  when  Hernani  or  some  other  hero  of 
romantic  tragedy  crosses  the  boards  ;  only,  and  fortunately, 
as  it  is  with  Ralegh's  pipe  and  not  his  sword,  we  are  here 
concerned,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  tragic  catastrophe 
of  the  play. 

It  is  three  centuries  and  more  since  the  voyage, 
inspired  and  equipped  by  Ralegh,  which  according  to 
tradition,  brought  back  Tobacco  from  Virginia,  and  gave 
the  American  Pipe  an  English  progeny.  In  the  first  part 
of  this  entertaining  history,  we  promised  ourselves,  on 
referring  then  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  to  return  to  him 
with  some  added  circumstance  and  ceremony.  Since 
then,  we  have  received  an  advance  copy  of  an  excellent 
little  monograph — a  companion  booklet  to  this — by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hatton,  treating  of  Sir  Walter  at  large,  which 
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rather  renders  any  extended  writing  upon  him  on  our 
part  superfluous.  To  Mr.  Hatton's  pages,  then,  let  us 
refer  our  readers,  satisfied  to  speak  of  the  princely  Eliza- 
bethan here  in  terms  only  of  the  Pipe.  We  turn  at  once 
to  the  year  1586,  when  the  return  voyage  from  Virginia 
to  England  took  place,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  book  published  four  years  later 
by  Hariot ;  *  a  voyage  so  momentous  in  its  effect  upon 
the  destiny  of  pipes — and  men  ! 

There  is  some  conflict  of  evidence  and  opinion  as  to 
this  year  of  1586,  and  its  datal  interest  in  the  chronicle 
of  the  English  Pipe.  In  fact,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  claim 
to  be  its  Patron  Saint  at  all  has  often  been  questioned. 
According  to  Stowe's  Annals,  it  was  "in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth," — in  1578,  that  Tobacco  was 
introduced  into  England.  Taylor,  the  "Water  Poet," 
goes  back  even  thirteen  years  earlier,  to  1565  ;  while  in 
the  Taunton  Museum  there  is  to  be  seen  a  pipe  distinctly 
bearing  the  inscription,  "John  Hunt,  1561."  We  will  not 
dispute  these  dates  as  matters  of  fact.  But,  as  a  writer 
in  the  Tobacco  Plant,  March,  1872,  well  put  it,  in  spite  of 
all,  "  Sir  Walter  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  finder, 
both  of  Tobacco  and  the  art  of  smoking  it."  It  was 
Ralegh  who  really  gave  the  Pipe  its  English  vogue,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane  and  others,  by  providing  it 
with  a  fair  Virginian  brand  of  Tobacco,  and  by  lending 
it  the  sanction  and  the  weight  of  his  own  picturesque  and 
fashionable  example. 

Of  the  full  weight,  social  and  intellectual,  that  he 
could  wield,  we  may  learn  from  the  pages  of  Her  Majesty 's 
Tower,  by  the  late  Hepworth  Dixon  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  one  feels  that  Ralegh,  when  all 
has  been  said  against  him,  was  a  man  ;  a  proud  man,  if 
you  like ;  nay,  a  cruel  and  selfish  man,  if  you  insist ;  yet 
a  vital  force  in  the  city,  in  the  Court,  in  the  camp,  not  a 
form,  a  phrase,  a  convention,  as  the  masses  of  men  are 
and  must  be  in  every  age  and  in  every  place.  .  .  .  Other 
men,  when  we  come  to  them,  may  be  great  in  parts  ; 
this  man  was  great  in  all  parts.  From  the  highest 
masters  in  special  arts  he  had  nothing  to  learn.  Spencer 
could  not  teach  him  song.    Hatton  was  danced  by  him 


*  See  Pipes,  Part  the  First,  Chap,  iv.,  p.  18. 
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out  of  fortune  and  Court.  Jonson  consulted  him  on 
dramatic  art.  Effingham  praised  him  as  a  sailor.  Bacon 
thought  it  an  honour  to  contend  with  him  for  the  prize 
of  eloquence.  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  all  the  adventurous 
seamen  of  his  generation,  looked  upon  him  as  their 
master.  Pett  learned  from  Ralegh  how  to  build  ships. 
No  man  of  his  generation  offered  to  compete  with  him 
as  a  writer  of  English  prose.  Even  in  the  trifle  of 
personal  beauty  few  were  his  equals.  Poet,  student, 
soldier,  sailor,  courtier,  orator,  historian,  statesman — in 
each  and  every  sphere  he  seemed  to  have  a  special 
power  and  a  separate  life." 

It  is  the  lot,  and  to  some  degree  the  penalty,  of  such 
original  men,  men  of  native  force  and  character,  given 
by  the  very  necessity  of  things,  to  control  and  use  others, 
to  be  imitated  by  others.  Not  only  this,  but  the  dynamic 
impulse  they  set  going  leads  other  men  to  signal  achieve- 
ments, whose  full  honour  it  is  hard  to  assign.  So  it  was 
with  Ralegh,  who  used  his  Ralph  Lanes  and  others,  to 
notable  effect,  and  through  them,  performed  vicarious 
adventures,  and  added  greatly  to  our  human  stock  and 
store.  Thus  popular  tradition  credits  him  with  Virginian 
Tobacco,  American  Pipes,  beside  the  riches  more  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  such  as  the  ever  memorable  verses  which 
live  to  accuse  his  hard  fate  : — 

"  Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 
Upon  a  thankless  errand, 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant; 
Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 


"  Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness, 
Tell  nature  of  decay, 
Tell  friendship  of  unkindness, 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  dare  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie." 

Once  the  English  vogue  of  the  Pipe  had  been  estab- 
lished, it  made  extraordinary  headway.  Ralegh  smoked 
perpetually, — sometimes  almost  aggressively.  Subsequent 
to  Ralegh,  Elizabethan  literature  abounds  with  references 
to  the  new  and  strange  custom.  Fairholt  has  collected 
many  of  these  in  his  book  on  Tobacco,  and  we  cannot 
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do  better  than  follow  in  his  steps  for  part  of  the  way. 
Lilly,  the  Euphuist,  who  on  the  testimony  of  his  friend 
and  fellow-writer,  Nash,  was  also  a  great  smoker,  in  his 
play  The  Woman  in  the  Moone,  1597,  speaks  of  "our 
holy  herb  Nicotian  ; "  which  is  interesting  as  being  pro- 
bably the  earliest  English  use  of  the  term  derived  from 
the  name  of  M.  Nicot,  Ralegh's  French  prototype.  At 
this  time,  Tobacco  rose  into  extraordinary  repute  medi- 
cinally. Some  physicians  and  herbalists  of  that  time, 
both  in  England  and  France,  regarded  it  as  the  new 
Panacea  of  all  ills, — almost  (if  we  may  play  upon  the 
term  then  used  of  "  drinking  Tobacco,"  and  so  look  upon 
it  as  a  potable  thing),  the  Elixir  Vitcz  itself.  Henry 
Buttes  in  his  Dyets  Dry  Dinner,  published  in  1599,  says, 
"  It  cureth  any  griefe,  dolour,  imposture,  or  obstruction 
proceeding  of  colde  or  winde,  especially  in  the  head  or 
breast.  The  fume  taken  in  a  pipe  is  good  against  rumes. 
catarrhs,  hoarseness,  ache  in  the  head ;  stomacke,  lungs, 
breast :  also  in  want  of  meat,  drinke,  sleepe,  or  rest." 
Moreover,  it  is  an  admirable  digestive  : — 

"  Fruit,  herbs,  flesh,  fish,  whitemeats,  spice,  sauce,  all 
Concoct  are  by  Tobacco's  cordiall." 

Aubrey, — of  the  Miscella?iies,  describes  the  first  pipes 
used  in  England,  and  leads  us  round  to  the  inevitable 
citation  of  Ralegh  again  : — "  He  was  the  first,"  says 
Aubrey,  "  that  brought  Tobacco  into  England,  and  into 
fashion.  In  our  part  of  North  Wilts — e.g.,  Malmsbury 
Hundred — it  came  first  into  fashion  by  Sir  Walter  Long. 
They  had  first  silver  pipes.  The  ordinary  sort  made  use 
of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  strawe.  I  have  heard  my  grand- 
father Lyte  say,  that  one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to 
man  round  the  table.  Sir  W.  R.  standing  in  a  stand  at 
Sir  Ro.  Poyntz  parke,  at  Acton,  took  a  pipe  of  Tobacco, 
which  made  the  ladies  quitte  it  till  he  had  donne." 
Again,  what  is  a  very  characteristic  touch,  Aubrey  tell  us 
of  Ralegh: — "He  tooke  a  pipe  of  Tobacco  a  little 
before  he  went  to  the  scaffolde,  which  some  female 
persons  were  scandalised  at ;  but  I  think  'twas  well  and 
properly  done  to  settle  his  spirits." 

Thomas  Dekker,  the  playwright,  incomparable  as  an 
unconventional  delineator  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  his  time,  speaks  in  the  best-known  of  his  prose-works, 
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The  GuWs  Horn  Book,  which  was  published  in  1602,  of 
the  gallant's  tobacco-box,  and  his  snuff-taking  appur- 
tenances. It  was  part  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  man  about  town  then,  it  seems,  to  know  at  what 
"  apothecaries"  the  best  Tobacco  was  to  be  had,  and  to 
be  able  to  discourse  learnedly  about  the  newest  kinds. 
This  proper  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  young  man 
of  fashion  being  assured,  then,  says  Dekker,  "let  him 
show  his  several  tricks  in  taking  it,  as  the  whiff,  the 
ring,  etc.,  for  these  are  compliments  that  gain  gentlemen 
no  mean  respect."  There  are  one  or  two,  or  more, 
interesting  references  also  in  Dekker's  plays ;  but  we 
leave  him  now  for  his  great  rival  and  elder  in  the  dramatic 
art,  Ben  Jonson. 

Ben  Jonson,  like  Ralegh,  tempts  one  to  be  discursive, 
and  to  treat  him  from  a  larger  point  of  view  than  would 
be  appropriate  to  our  subject.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
seductive  example  of  the  Tobacco  Plant,  which  published 
a  very  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  Jonson,  and  which 
may  thus  be  thought  to  have  lent  him  classical  authority, 
we  shall  only  treat  him  here  in  so  far  as  he  treats  of  the 
Pipe,  and  even  then  in  moderation.  It  is  in  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,"  Jonson's  first  acknowledged  play, 
that  the  renowned  and  inimitable  Captain  Bobadil, 
in  Scene  ii.,  Act  iii.,  leads  us  to  the  famous  passage  in 
which  all  the  Elizabethan  praise  of  Tobacco  is  extrava- 
gantly summed  up.  What  indeed  could  beat  this  ? 
Bobadil  loquitur.  "I  have  been  in  the  Indies,  where 
this  herb  grows,  where  neither  myself,  nor  a  dozen  gentle- 
men more  of  my  knowledge,  have  received  the  taste  of 
any  other  nutriment  in  the  world,  for  the  space  of  one 
and  twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of  this  simple  only  : 
therefore,  it  cannot  be,  but  'tis  most  divine.  Further, 
take  it  in  the  nature,  in  the  true  kind :  so  it  makes  an 
antidote,  that  had  you  taken  the  most  deadly  poisonous 
plant  in  all  Italy,  it  should  expel  it  and  clarify  you,  with 
as  much  ease  as  I  speak.  And  for  your  green  wound, 
your  Balsamum  and  your  St.  John's  wort  are  all  mere 
gulleries  and  trash  to  it,  especially  your  Trinidado.  Your 
Nicotian  is  good  too.  I  could  say  what  I  know  of  the 
virtue  of  it,  for  the  expulsion  of  rheums,  raw  humours, 
crudities,  obstructions,  with  a  thousand  of  this  kind ;  but 
I  profess  myself  no  quacksalver.    Only  this  much,  by 
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Hercules  I  do  hold  it,  and  will  affirm  it  before  any  prince 
in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign  and  precious  weed 
that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man."  From 
this  apotheosis,  we  may  gather  that  two  of  the  favourite 
kinds  of  Tobacco  in  Elizabeth's  time  were  called 
"  Trinidado  "  and  "  Nicotian."  We  might  easily  multiply 
references  from  other  plays  of  Ben  Jonson's,  but  we 
prefer  not  to  decline  from  the  high  level  of  Bobadil  on 
a  narrower  range  of  eulogy,  and  a  lower  plane.  We  may 
gather,  however,  from  various  passages,  how  dominant, 
and  sometimes  we  are  afraid,  it  must  be  added,  disagree- 
able a  part,  the  Pipe  played  in  the  actual  contemporary 
performances  of  that  wonderful  Elizabethan  Drama,  to 
which  we  look  back  now  with  such  wistful  curiosity.  To 
quote  GifTord  :  "  At  the  theatres  in  Jonson's  time,  spec- 
tators were  admitted  on  the  stage.  Here  they  sat  on 
stools,  the  price  of  which,  as  the  situation  was  more  or 
less  commodious,  was  sixpence  or  a  shilling  :  here,  too, 
their  own  pages,  or  the  boys  of  the  house,  supplied  them 
with  pipes  and  Tobacco.  Amidst  such  confusion  and 
indecency,  were  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporaries  produced."  To  this  "  Sigvat "  (a  nom- 
de-plume  that  we  may  easily  penetrate)  adds,  writing  in  the 
Tobacco  Plant,  "  Much  as  we  admire  and  love  the  Pipe, 
we  must  admit  that  it  was  quite  out  of  place  on  the  stage 
of  a  theatre  while  a  genuine  drama  was  proceeding ; 
especially  as  abundant  and  abominable  spitting  appears 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  age  in  smoking. 
How  the  actors  got  through  their  parts  at  all  is  a  miracle." 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  extraordinary  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  English  Pipe,  as 
witnessed  by  various  writers  and  playwrights.  We  might 
devote,  indeed,  many  chapters  to  collecting  interesting 
passages  of  Pipe-lore  from  Elizabethan  literature,  which 
is  so  fascinating  a  field  to  stray  into.  But  we  must  pause 
now  to  speak  more  definitely  of  the  early  kinds  of  English 
Pipes,  and  only  allow  ourselves  to  touch  upon  their 
literary  associations,  in  so  far  as  these  are  concerned  with 
the  stormy  probation-time  ushered  in  by  the  autocratic 
and  meddlesome  intellectual  temper  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
successor,  James  the  First. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ENGLISH   PIPE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century," 
says  Fairholt,  "  was  the  golden  age  of  Tobacco." 
With  its  increasing  vogue,  the  English  Pipe  rapidly 
took  on  new  shapes,  more  convenient  than  the  walnut- 
shell  and  straw  pipes,  and  less  costly  than  the  silver 
pipes,  mentioned  in  our  last  chapter.  These  were 
mostly  made  of  clay,  whose  earliest  form  is  that  of  the 
so-called  Fairy  or  Elfin  Pipes,  about  which  our  arch- 
aeologists and  folk-lorists  have  so  often  crossed  contro- 
versial swords.  We  have  already,  it  will  be  observed, 
ingeniously  begged  the  question  of  the  remoter  pre- 
Raleghite  origin  of  these  Fairy  Pipes.  If  indeed  we  were 
prepared  to  give  them  a  romantic,  instead  of  an  historical, 
origin,  we  should  prefer  to  antedate  all  human  effort  in 
the  primitive  art  and  craft  of  the  English  Pipe,  and  boldly 
ascribe  its  invention  at  once  to  the  Good  People,  as  the 
Fairies  are  called  in  Ireland. 

The  most  interesting  account  we  have  been  able  to 
find  of  these  Fairy  Pipes  is  no  further  afield  than  in  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Tobacco  Plant,  in  a  set  of  papers 
contributed  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  In  these 
articles  on  "Old  English  Clay  Pipes,"  we  have  some 
admirable  drawings  of  some  of  the  early  pipe-heads  of 
clay,  collected  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  and  then 
arranged  and  classified  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jewitt's,  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Fairy  Legends 
of  Ireland.  Croker  himself  it  may  be  added,  while  we 
are  in  this  matter  of  authorities,  wrote  briefly  about  this 
collection  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal ;  and  Fairholt, 
another  friend  and  fellow-writer  of  Mr.  Jewitt's,  gave  a 
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resume  of  Croker's  article,  in  his  book  on  Tobacco. 
Here,  of  course,  we  must  be  content  to  use  and  quote 
boldly  such  a  triad  of  authorities. 

These  Fairy  Pipes,  which,  to  lend  further  colour  to 
their  mythical  origins,  are  diminutive  in  size,-  and  quaint 
in  effect,  have  invariably  lost  their  stems  in  the  long 
process  of  time.  Clay  Pipes  are,  as  we  know,  of  the 
most  mortal  of  all  the  brittle  tribe  of  earthen  vessels. 
The  long  stems  of  the  Churchwarden  quickly  succumb 
even  to  the  peaceful  functions  of  the  village  inn's 
lethargic  fireside,  where  the  chorus  of  rustics,  such  as 
that  which  figures  in  Mr.  Hardy's  wonderful  Wessex 
Tales,  exclaims  nightly  on  the  latest  events  in  the  great 
human  comedy.  So  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  after  three 
centuries  and  more  we  should  find  no  Fairy  Pipe  with  its 
original  stem  intact.  The  marvel  is  that  even  its  head  so 
often  remains,  as  curious  evidence  of  the  taste  of  our 
forefathers,  and  of  the  individuality  of  the  men  who 
made  them.  There  was  much  more  scope  in  those  days, 
for  the  display  of  the  craftsman's  quality,  since  the  pipes 
were  all  hand-made.  The  machine-made  pipe,  like  other 
articles  turned  out  by  the  thousand,  may  have  all  kind  of 
smooth  convenience,  but  what  it  gains  in  finish,  it  loses 
in  character.  And  the  pipe,  peculiarly  among  articles  of 
human  use,  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of  its  maker's 
individuality. 

These  Fairy  Pipes,  which  in  their  variety  of  detail,  are 
so  full  of  their  maker's  impress  and  character,  have 
different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  Mr. 
Jewitt  reminds  us.  They  are  also  called  "  Carl's  Pipes," 
or  "  Old  Man's  Pipes  "  in  England.  In  Scotland,  Celtic 
Pipes,  Elfin  Pipes,  and  more  rarely,  Queen's  Pipes, — so 
called,  it  is  said,  after  Queen  Mab.  In  Ireland,  again, 
they  are  also  called  Dane's  Pipes,  thus  carrying  them 
back  to  the  Danish  occupation  of  the  land. 

"  In  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Jewitt,  "  these  pipes  are  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Cluricaunes — a  kind  of  wild, 
ungovernable,  mischievous  fairy  demon ;  and  whenever 
found,  these  pipes  were  immediately  broken  up,  so  as  to 
destroy  and  break  up  the  spell  their  finding  might  have 
cast  around  the  finder."  It  was  not  only  the  rural  and 
unscientific  mind  which  allotted  an  indefinite  antiquity  to 
the  Pipe  in  Ireland.    "In  1784,"  adds  Mr.  Jewitt,  "a 
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short  pipe  was  asserted  to  have  been  found  between  the 
jaws  of  an  ancient  Milesian  exhumed  at  Bannockstown, 
county  Kildare.  Upon  this  discovery,  an  elaborate  and 
learned  paper  was  written  in  the  AntJwlogia  Hibernica, 
setting  forth  this  pipe  as  a  proof  of  the  use  of  Tobacco 
in  Ireland  long  before  that  country  was  invaded  by  the 
Danes  !  This  pipe  has  been  proved  by  comparison  to  be 
probably  quite  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." 

In  judging  of  the  comparative  ages  of  these  early 
pipes,  Croker  and  some  other  collectors  and  authorities 
have  made  the  size  of  the  bowl  the  test  of  age.  No 
doubt,  as  a  rule  the  very  tiny-bowled  examples  are  of 
very  early  date.  The  expensiveness  of  Tobacco  at  its 
first  introduction  to  England  made  it  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  smoked  at  first  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities. Still  this  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  test ;  and  we 
have  to  take  the  form,  as  well  as  the  size,  of  the  bowl 
into  consideration.  We  reproduce  here  some  of  Mr. 
Jewitt's  interesting  little  illustrations.  First,  we  have  one 
of  a  pipe  found  in  a  cutting  at  Abbey  Hill,  near  Derby, 

and  believed  to  be 
Elizabethan.  On  its 
spur  was  stamped  an 
impression  of  the  Tu- 
dor rose,  and  Mr.Jewitt 
judges  by  its  clay  that 
it  was  made  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  much 
smaller  example  that 
follows,  judging  by  its 
form  and  general 
effect,  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  date.  It  must  have 
been  a  pipe  of  about  this  size,  or 
perhaps  a  very  little  larger,  which 
figures  in  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Butler, 
quoted  in  Mr.  Jewitt's  account : — 
A  man  who  was  tormented  with  a 
violent  defluxion  of  the  teeth  apply- 
ing to  the  doctor,  was  told  by  that 
worthy  that  "a  hard  knot  must  be 
split  by  a  hard  wedge,"  and  that  he  must  set  to,  and 
smoke  Tobacco  sans  intermission  by  the  dial,  until  he  had 
consumed  an  ounce  of  the  herb.    Fortunately,  the  patient 
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was  already  a  smoker,  and  following  now  the  doctor's 
prescription,  he  set  to,  and  smoked  twenty-five  pipes  at 
one  sitting,  thus  giving  us  the  proportion  :  twenty-five 
pipes  equal  one  ounce  !  According  to  this  measure,  the 
bowl  must  have  been  comparatively  small. 

We  have  lying  before  us  as  we  write  a  fair  example  of 
the  ordinary  modern  Broseley  "  Churchwarden."  Its 
long  stem  is  stamped  midway  simply, — 


The  bowl  is  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  to  the  stem,  and 
deep  in  proportion  to  its  circumference,  so  that  it  would 
hold,  we  should  estimate,  three  times  as  much  as  the  pipe 
of  Dr.  Butler's  patient.  What  strikes  one  particularly  about 
its  whole  design  is  that  it  is  so  obviously  a  development  at 
not  many  removes  from  some  of  the  seventeenth  century 
pipes  in  Mr.  Jewitt's  group,  showing  the  work  of  the 
Broseley  makers,  reproduced  in  the  illustrations  to  the 
present  work.  In  this  group  the  earliest  example  is  one 
dating  from  1575,  the  work  of  Richard  Legg,  who,  we 
learn,  was  the  earliest  known  pipe-maker  at  Broseley, — 
the  first  at  any  rate  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us. 
"His  name,"  Mr.  Jewitt  tells  us,  "occurs  in  the  Broseley 
parish  registers  for  1575,  (on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism 
of  a  daughter).  His  sons  were  also  pipe-makers,  as  are 
his  descendants — of  the  same  name — at  the  present  day. 
The  various  names  of  this  family  occurring  on  early  pipes 
are  :  Richard  Legg,  Samuel  Legg,  Thomas  Legg,  William 
Legg,  John  Legg,  and  Benjamin  Legg.  The  group  of 
pipes  here  engraved  shows  eleven  interesting  examples  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Thursfield.  The  dates 
attached  to  them  are  those  which  occur  on  the  spurs,  or 
that  at  which  the  name  of  the  maker  first  occurs  in  the 
parish  register.  The  ornamented  pipe  bears  on  its  spur 
the  name  'John  Legg,  1687.'  The  names  of  the  old 
pipe-makers  at  Broseley,  so  far  as  is  shown  on  the 
examples  I  have  seen,  are:  Legg,  in  1575  and  down- 
wards; Clarke,  1647;  Roden,  168  [;  Darby,  1700  ;  Decon, 
1608;  Evans,  1615;  Hughes,  1641  ;  Hartshorne,  1620; 
James,  1600;  Jones,  1590;  Price,  1608;  Partridge,  1718; 
Overton,  1700  ;  Smith,  1709;  Shaw,  1630;  Williams, 
1733;  Ward,  1700;  Browne,  Bradley,  Dry,  Evans,  Hart, 
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Harper,  Overley,  Roberts,  Wilsone,  and  others ;  and,  of 
course,  Southorn.  On  the  spurs  of  many  of  the  pipes 
the  makers'  names,  initials,  or  devices  frequently  occur, 
either  in  square,  round,  heart-shaped,  or  other  tablets. 
Thus,  Samuel  Decon  bore  for  a  device  an  open  hand 
with  his  initials  S.  D.,  in  a  heart-shaped  stamp.  Aubrey 
speaks  of  pipes  made  in  his  day  by  a  maker  named 
Gauntlett,  "who  markes  the  heele  of  them  with  a  Gauntlet, 
whence  they  are  called  Gauntlet  Pipes."  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  Samuel  Decon  might  have  learned  "  the  whole 
art  and  mystery"  of  pipe-making  from  Gauntlett,  and 
thus  have  adopted  his  special  mark,  with  the  addition  of 
his  own  initials.  Roden  used  a  flower ;  Shaw,  a  kind  of 
vase  of  flowers  ;  and  others  a  bee,  a  fleur-de-lis,  or  a 
cross,  etc. 

It  seems  that  later  in  the  century,  Tobacco-pipes  were 
also  imported,  and  that  pretty  largely,  from  Holland. 
The  two  that  appear  in  the  accompanying  cut  show  the 
common  Dutch  type  of  design,  which,  though  not  so 
very  much  unlike  the  English,  does  not  compare  favour- 
ably with  it.  In  the  year  1694,  we 
learn  that  one  hundred  and  ten 
gross  of  Dutch  Pipes  were  imported. 
But  the  English  makers  increased 
so  rapidly,  and  worked  so  deftly, 
that  they  were  able  to  satisfy  the 
market  before  many  more  years  had 
passed ;  and  importation  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 
There  is  to  us,  we  may  confess,  a  pleasant  fascination 
about  the  history  of  these  early  Pipe-makers  and  their 
diminutive  art.  All  their  little  hand-marks  and  distinctive 
signs  are  characteristic,  and  suggest  many  things,  eloquent 
in  their  small  way  of  folk-lore  and  pipe-lore,  and  of  the 
lives  and  periods  of  the  men  who  made  them.  Who,  for 
example,  was  Gauntlett,  who  played  upon  his  own  name, 
and  stamped  the  heel  of  his  pipes  with  a  gauntlet ;  and 
when  we  say  who,  we  mean  what  manner  of  man  was  he  ? 
Was  he  as  humorous  as  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  ? 
Or,  did  he  take  his  pipes  and  his  pipe-craft  seriously  in 
other  ways,  and  experiment  with  a  certain  loving  art  and 
ingenuity  upon  the  plastic  clay,  and  with  due  appreciation 
of  its  possibilities  under  the  cunning  hand  of  the  crafts- 
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man?  Not  more  interest  could  one  find  in  the  marks 
on  the  cups,  plates  and  other  ware  of  some  of  the  old 
potteries, — marks  that  are  full  of  meaning  to  those  who 
can,  and  care  to,  read  them  intelligently  and  aright.  We 
cannot  but  lament  that  our  English  plain  taste  has  rather 
discouraged  in  later  times  the  original  ornamenting  and 
designing  of  clay-pipes,  that  might  really  be  called  artistic. 
We  are  given  to  prefer  our  pipes  plain,  and  we  admit  at 
once  that  there  is  something  very  satisfying  and  in  the  best 
sense  artistic  in  the  well-finished  long  white  Broseley,  with 
the  curved  line  of  its  stem  so  proportionate  to  the  fuller 
curves  of  its  deep  bowl.  We  admit,  too,  that  such  clay- 
pipes  as  we  have  nowadays,  of  an  ornate  kind,  generally 
show  a  great  lack  of  design  ;  but  that  is  because  the  craft 
is  left  to  merely  mechanical  workers,  who  have  no  feeling 
apparently  for  anything  beyond  perhaps  the  staring  repro- 
duction, crudely  coloured,  of  the  head  and  features  of 
some  celebrity,  or  typical  Turk  or  Indian,  or  some 
grotesquely  ugly  ape  or  dog's  head.  One  of  these  days 
a  really  inventive  and  artistic  pipe-maker  will  arise,  and 
will  become  as  famous  for  delicately-designed  and  orna- 
mented clays,  as  Southorn  is  for  his  admirable  plain  ones. 

This  is  to  diverge  from  our  historical  main  track,  how- 
even  We  have  still  some  important  dates  to  add  to  our 
seventeenth  century  chronology.  So  early  as  1619,  the 
making  of  pipes  had  advanced  so  far  in  England,  that 
"The  Company  of  the  Craft  of  Tobacco  Pipe-makers" 
was  incorporated  on  the  5///  of  October  in  that  year. 
According  to  Stowe,  the  Company  had  a  Master,  a 
Warden,  and  twenty-four  assistants,  and  their  privileges 
extended  "  through  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales."  Their 
arms  deserve  also  to  be  quoted,  and  Mr.  Jewitt  describes 
them  as  argent,  on  a  mount  in  base,  vert,  three  plants  of 
Tobacco,  growing  and  flowering,  all  proper.  The  crest 
was  a  Moor ;  in  his  dexter  hand  a  Tobacco-pipe,  in  his 
sinister  a  roll  of  Tobacco,  all  proper.  The  supporters, 
two  young  Moors,  proper,  wreathed  about  the  loins  with 
Tobacco-leaves,  vert"  The  motto  of  the  Company: 
"  Let  Brotherly  Love  Continue." 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Jewitt's  illustrated  examples,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  dates  and  some  few  details,  may  be 
almost  left  to  explain  themselves. 


First,  we  have  four,  given  in 
reduced  size,  copied  from  old 
engravings,  dated  in  the  order 
as  given,  1630,  1632,  1640  and 
1 64 1.  The  last  of  the  four  re- 
sembles in  the  pitch  of  its  bowl 
the  Broseley  type,  still  current; 
but  the  stem  is  straight,  not 
curved. 

We  can  carry  on  the  chron- 
ology now  in  some  representa- 
tions taken  from  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Trader's  Tokens,  of  which 
the  five  that  next  appear,  bear 
dates  ranging  from  1666  to  1669. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  good  ex- 
ample, says  Mr.  Jewitt,  "of  the 
barrel-shaped  bowl,  so  much  in 
vogue  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II." 
A  little  later,  and  we  have  another 

pipe  of  the  same  pattern,  whose  rV^^    ~  ~~  

date  is  plain  to  read,  1689.  Yet 
another  pipe  from  Mr.  Jewitt's  col- 
lection that  is  worth  giving,  is  in- 
teresting as  being  ornamented,  in 
a  somewhat  primitive  manner, 
with  an  arrangement  of  what 
would  appear  to  be  cannon  balls 

and  an  anchor,  with 
the  maker's  initials, 
S.  T.  added. 

Winchester,  it  seems, 
was  famous  for  its  pipes 
in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Ben  Jonson  says 
they  were  the  best 
made  in  his  time. 
Newcastle  -  under  - 
Lyme,  another  town  of 
repute,  is  associated 
with  Charles  Riggs,  who  was  a  great  maker  of  pipes  then. 
"I  am  enabled,"  says  Mr.  Jewitt,  "from  researches  I  have 
made  to  give  engravings  of  two  examples  of  his  pipes,  .  .  . 
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peculiarly  interesting,  as  showing  the  transition,  in  the 
life-time  of  one  maker,  from  the  flat  heel  to  the  pointed 
spur.  The  first  has,  as  will  be  seen,  the  flat  heel,  bearing 
the  initials  of  the  maker,  C.R.  with  a  crescent  above  and 
below.  The  second  which  has  the  pointed  spur,  bears 
the  same  stamp  on  the  front  of  the  bowl." 


To  the  places  above-mentioned,  may  be  added  also 
Bath,  Lichfield,  Leeds,  Hull,  Beverley,  Oxford,  Headington, 
Loughborough,  and,  of  course,  London,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  topography  of  the  Pipe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BLAST  AND  COUNTERBLAST. 

ROM  the  makers  of  the  English  Pipe,  we  turn  now 


to  its  would-be  unmakers,  of  whom  James  the  First 


is  easily  first,  too,  because  of  other  distinctions 
than  his  royal  name.  To  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to 
have  disliked  Tobacco  consistently  from  the  first ;  and 
with  a  very  logical  royal  contempt  for  the  likes  of  his 
subjects,  he  argued  from  the  particular  to  the  general 
with  great  satisfaction  to  himself.  His  taxing  Act, 
directed  against  Tobacco  culture,  is  almost  naive,  and 
certainly  quite  kingly,  in  its  reasoning  :  "  Whereas,  we, 
out  of  the  dislike  we  have  to  Tobacco,"  etc.  However, 
it  is  with  his  literary,  rather  than  with  his  legal,  per- 
formances that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here.  His 
Counterblast  extraordinary  appeared  in  1603,  and  a  very 
remarkable  example  of  kingly  rhetoric  it  is. 

The  book,  as  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  one  of  its  later  enlarged  editions, 
bound  up  with  other  companionable  disquisitions  directed 
against  Tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  such  indulgences,  is  a 
distinct  curiosity.  Its  title-page  alone  is  surely  the  most 
superabundant  on  record  : — 

"Two  Broad-Sides  against  TOBACCO:  The  First 
given  by  King  JAMES  of  Famous  Memory;  His 
Counterblast  to  Tobacco.  The  Second  Transcribed  out 
of  that  learned  Physician  Dr.  Everard  Maynwaringe,  His 
Treatise  of  the  Scurvy.  To  which  is  added,  Serious 
Cautions  against  Excess  in  Drinking :  Taken  out  of 
another  Work  of  the  same  Author,  His  Preservation  of 
Health  and  Prolongation  of  Life.  With  A  Short  Collec- 
tion, out  of  Dr.  George  Thompson's  Treatise  of  Bloud ; 
Against  Smoking  Tobacco.  Also  many  Examples  of 
God's  severe  Judgements  upon  notorious  Drunkards, 
who  have  died  suddenly,  In  a  Sermon  Preached  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Ward.  Concluding  with  Two  Poems  against 
Tobacco  and   Coffee.     Collected  and  Published,   as  very 
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proper  for  this  Age,  by  J.  H.  <£i\.dvdf>iDTro<$.  Animalia 
omnia  sibi  metipsis  noscunt  Salutarice,  prater  Hominetn. 
Licensed  according  to  Order,  June  6,  1672:' 

The  slim  quarto  with  this  exuberant  title  only  runs  to 
some  72  pages.  For  frontispiece,  we  have  an  engraved 
portrait  of  King  James,  crowned  and  robed,  the  sceptre 
in  one  hand,  the  orb  of  majesty  in  t'other.  Another 
illustration  which  faces  page  62  needs  to  be  seen  to  be 
properly  appreciated.  It  exhibits  what  appear  to  be  four 
wooden  dolls,  which  are  really  intended  for  people,  at  a 
pipe  and  coffee  orgy.  On  a  very  primitive  table  sit  three 
of  these,  of  which  the  chief  is  turbaned  like  a  Turk,  and 
smoking  vigorously,  pipe  in  mouth.  The  smoke  from  his 
mouth  is  rather  ingeniously  converted  into  a  decorative 
scroll,  something  like  a  peacock's  tail.  He  holds  a  coffee- 
cup  in  his  left  hand.  His  two  boon  companions  are 
bewigged  like  Queen's  Councillors,  and  also  hold  pipes. 
The  fourth  is  the  half-naked  figure  of  a  blackamoor  who 
has  a  curious  coffee-pot  in  one  hand,  and  is  handing  a 
cup  of  coffee  to  one  of  the  group.  On  the  table  is  a 
row  of  long  clays,  and  what  would  seem  to  be  a  Tobacco 
jar.  The  whole  is  completed  by  some  decorative  repre- 
sentations on  the  wall  behind  and  above  the  party  of  a 
coffee-pot  and  cups  on  one  side;  and  a  huge  twist  of 
black  Tobacco,  a  candle  and  another  implement  of 
doubtful  signification,  on  the  other.  A  grotesque  coat- 
of-arms,  very  like  a  travesty  of  that  adopted  by  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Pipe-makers,  occupies  the  space 
between.  Altogether  a  fearful  and  wonderful  work  of  art, 
whose  draughtsmanship,  albeit  ethically  inspired,  is  not 
above  ordinary  schoolboy's  slate  level. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  King  James's  literary  art  is 
on  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  this.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  vigour  in  his  rhetoric  at  times,  and  if  some  of  his 
images  are  curiously  alike  those  used  by  other  and 
humbler  writers,  we  ought  not,  as  we  know,  to  enquire 
too  particularly  into  the  literary  performances  of  royal 
personages.  However  arrived  at,  let  us  at  any  rate 
admit  frankly  that  we  find  the  writing  of  this  royal 
enemy  to  the  Pipe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  much 
more  interesting  and  satisfying  of  its  kind  than  the 
similar  excursions  of  notorious  special  pleaders  in  our 
own  time.    We  retail  two  sentences  only,  often  quoted 
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before,  as  characteristic  of  the  amusing  matter  to  be 
found  in  our  Two  Broadsides:  "  Surely,"  says  King  James, 
"smoke  becomes  a  kitchen  farre  better  than  a  dining 
chamber ;  and  yet  it  makes  a  kitchen  oftentimes  in  the 
inward  parts  of  men,  soyling  and  infecting  with  an 
unctuous  and  oyly  kind  of  soote  as  hath  been  found  in 
some  great  tobacco  takers,  that  after  death  were  opened. 
A  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  harmfull  to  the  braine, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of 
the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 

There  is  one  realistic  reason  which  has  not  yet  that 
we  know  of  been  given  for  James  I.'s  dislike  for  the  Pipe. 
As  we  learn  from  contemporary  writers,  "  his  tongue  was 
too  big  for  his  mouth  :"  ergo,  there  was  no  room  in  it  for 
a  pipe.  What  his  mouth  could  not  accommodate,  his 
nose  failed  to  tolerate :  so  the  English  Pipe  had  its 
Counterblast.  On  such  small  causes,  do  the  fates  that 
make  for  confusion,  depend  for  their  apparently  philoso- 
phical and  profound  effects.  King  James's  incompatible 
tongue  came  near  to  displacing  the  English  Pipe  in 
history,  as  well  as  in  the  cavity  of  his  royal  maxillaries. 
"  Like  James  the  First's  tongue  ! "  ought  to  be  a  proverb 
to  throw  at  the  heads  of  all  those  who  argue  against  the 
Pipe  and  other  such  aids  to  making  life  livable  in  this 
difficult  world  of  ours. 

What  James  I.  lacked  in  this  solace,  he  made  up  in 
others.  Witness  a  remarkable  letter  of  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, written  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark,  to  the  Court  of  James ;  and  the  description 
there  given  of  the  roystering  of  the  courtly  personages. 
At  the  performance  of  one  royal  masque,  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba,"  which  Sir  John  particularly  describes,  these 
royal  people,  histrionic  and  actual,  certainly  excelled 
themselves.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  presents  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  in  a  delightful  confusion  of  old 
and  new ;  and,  being  unsteady  in  her  gait,  upset  her  gifts 
consisting  of  wine,  cream,  cakes  and  jelly,  all  over  his 
royal  person.  He,  out  of  sheer  gallantry,  though  covered 
with  comestibles,  attempted  at  this  to  rise  and  dance  with 
the  lady ;  but,  says  Harrington  tersely,  "  he  fell  down 
and  humbled  himself  before  her,"  and  had  to  be  carried 
off  to  a  bed  of  state.    In  the  issue,  nearly  the  whole 
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Court  seem  to  have  similarly  distinguished  themselves, 
"wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers,"  to  use 
Harrington's  words.  In  all  this,  King  James,  author  of 
the  Counterblast,  set  the  royal  example,  helped  by  the 
weak  inclinations  of  that  ricketty  constitution,  from  which 
his  "divine  right"  failed  to  shield  him.  Truly  the  Pipe 
is  justified  of  her  enemies.  Before  leaving  James  I.,  we 
ought  to  mention  Sylvester,  who  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
translator  of  Du  Bartas,  and  as  the  author  of  one  good 
sonnet.  He  fortified  the  King's  prose  by  his  heavier 
verse,  in  another  Counterblast,  of  which  it  is  enough 
to  give  the  momentous  title,  "  Tobacco  battered,  and  the 
Pipes  shattered  (about  their  eares  that  idely  Idolize  so 
base  and  barbarous  a  weed ;  or  at  leastwise  overlove  so 
loathsome  a  vanitie)  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot,  thundered 
from  Mount  Helicon." 

Another  entertaining  book  written  by  way  of  Counter- 
blast, and  with  a  title  as  long  as  Sylvester's,  was  Richard 
Brathwait's  Smoking  Age,  in  which  we  have  the  history 
of  "those  three  renowned  and  unparallel'd  heroes,  Cap- 
tain Whiffe,  Captain  Pipe,  and  Captain  SnufTe."  The 
book  has,  however,  its  chief  value  for  us  now  in  its  frontis- 
piece by  Marshall,  picturing  a  Tobacconist's  shop  of  that 
period,  1617.  Fairholt  who  gives  a  reduced  copy  of  the 
engraving,  thus  describes  it : — "  The  shop  is  opened  to 
the  street,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage ;  and  has  a 
pent-house  of  boards,  from  which  hangs  a  double  hoop, 
used  to  hold  pipes  ;  'strong  water'  glasses,  and  measures, 
are  behind,  on  shelves  ;  the  counter  is  covered  with  a 
'faire  linen  cloth,'  upon  which  pipes  are  laid;  upon  it 
stands  a  carved  figure  of  a  negro  smoking,  showing  the 
antiquity  of  using  such  a  figure  as  a  sign  for  a  tobacconist's 
shop.  A  curtain  drawn  aside  discloses  a  private  room, 
where  three  smokers  are  indulging  at  a  table  formed  of  a 
board  laid  upon  tobacco  barrels."  These  are,  of  course, 
the  three  heroes  of  the  book,  Captain  Whiffe,  Captain 
Pipe,  and  Captain  Snuffe. 

The  pipes,  we  may  add,  seem  to  be  of  the  long  clay 
variety,  then  currently  used.  The  stem  of  the  longest  is 
about  two  feet  in  length;  the  bowl,  however,  is  larger 
than  the  wont,  and  the  artist  was,  we  should  judge,  not 
over  accurate  in  this  particular.  We  must  not  part  from 
Brathwait  without  quoting  the  well-turned  epigram  from 
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his  title-page,  which  gives  in  brief  his  attitude  to  Tobacco  : 

"  This  some  affirme,  yet  yeelde  I  not  to  that, 
'Twill  make  a  fat  man  leane,  a  leane  man  fat  : 
But  this  I'm  sure  (hows'ere  it  be  thy  meane) 
That  many  whiffes  will  make  a  fat  man  leane." 

So  much  by  way  of  counterblast.  The  poets'  rhythmic 
blasts  on  behalf  of  the  Pipe  in  this  period  would  fill  a 
little  volume,  and  a  very  charming  volume  it  would  make. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  not  room  for  many  of  these 
pleasant  rhymings  of  the  rhyming  century  par  excellence. 
We  will  quote,  however,  Sir  Robert  Aytoun's  sonnet, 
which  gives  in  its  fourteen  lines  a  memorable  compendium 
of  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Pipe  : — 

"  Forsaken  of  all  comforts  but  these  two, 

My  faggot  and  my  pipe,  I  sit  to  muse 
On  all  my  crosses,  and  almost  excuse 
The  heavens  for  dealing  with  me  as  they  do, 
When  hope  steps  in,  and  with  a  smiling  brow, 
Such  cheerful  expectations  doth  infuse, 
As  make  me  think  ere  long  I  cannot  choose, 
But  be  some  grandee,  whatsoe'er  I'm  now. 
But  having  spent  my  pipe,  I  then  perceive 
That  hopes  and  dreams  are  cousins — both  deceive. 
Then  mark  I  this  conclusion  in  my  mind, 

It's  all  one  thing — both  tend  into  one  scope — 
To  live  upon  Tobacco  and  on  Hope, 
The  one's  but  smoke,  the  other  is  but  wind." 

Better  known  is  Barton  Holiday's  song  in  his  Technogamia, 
4>r  the  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  as  performed  before  James  L, 
who  must  have  winced  a  little  under  its  poetical  perversity 
of  praise.    We  quote  three  or  four  verses  : — 
"  Tobacco's  a  Musician, 

And  in  a  pipe  delighteth  ; 
It  descends  in  a  close, 
Through  the  organs  of  the  nose, 
With  a  relish  that  inviteth. 

Chorus. 

"  This  makes  me  sing  soho,  soho  boyes. 
Ho  boyes,  sound  I  loudly, 
Earth  ne'er  did  breed 
Such  a  jovial  weed, 
Whereof  to  boast  so  proudly. 
"  Tobacco  is  a  Traveller, 

Come  from  the  Indies  hither  ; 
Past  sea  and  land 
Ere  it  came  to  my  hand, 
And  'scaped  the  wind  and  weather. 

CJiorus. 
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"  Tobacco's  an  ignis  fahms 
A  fat  and  fyrie  vapoure, 

That  leads  men  about 

Till  the  fire  be  out, 
Consuming  like  a  taper. 

Chorus. 

"  Tobacco  is  a  Whyffler 

That  cries  Huff- Snuff  with  furie  ; 
His  pipes,  club  and  linke  ; 
He's  the  wiser  that  does  drinke  : 
Thus  armed  I  fear  not  a  furie. " 

Chorus. 

"Whyffler,"  we  may  add  was  the  name  of  the  herald 
who  went  before  royal  and  other  processions  in  those 
days. 

Still  better  is  the  set  of  verses  upon  which  so  many 
poets  tried  their  hands,  from  Jenner  and  George  Wither 
onwards  :  "  Tobacco  is  an  Indian  Weed  :"  There  are 
as  many  versions  as  there  were  collaborateurs ;  but  we 
prefer  the  collated  copy  that  follows,  with  which  we 
conclude  these  literary  excursions. 

"  Tobacco  is  an  Indian  weed, 

That,  green  at  first,  cut  down  at  need, 
Shows  our  decay  :  we  are  but  clay  : 

Thus  think,  and  drink  Tobacco. 

"  The  Pipe  that  is  so  lily-white, 
Shows  thee  to  be  a  mortal  wight, 
And  even  such — gone  with  a  touch  : 

Thus  think,  and  drink  Tobacco. 

"  So,  when  the  smoke  ascends  on  high, 
Think  thou  behold 'st  the  vanity 
Of  worldly  stuff,  gone  with  a  puff. 

Thus  think,  and  drink  Tobacco. 

"  And  when  the  Pipe  grows  foul  within, 
Think  how  the  soul's  defiled  with  sin — 
And  then  the  fire  it  doth  require, 

Thus  think,  and  drink  Tobacco. 

"  And  last,  the  ashes  left  behind. 
May  serve  to  put  thee  still  in  mind, 
That  unto  dust  return  thou  must. 

Thus  think,  and  drink  Tobacco  !  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PIPE. 

WE  must  loiter  less  in  our  record  of  the  Pipe  in 
our  own  country,  if  we  are  to  have  any  space  left 
for  its  Continental  neighbours.  There  is  so  great 
a  riches  in  fact,  in  the  way  of  British  Pipe-lore,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  linger ;  and  the  longer  one  lingers,  the  harder 
is  it  to  break  away.  It  is  the  Plague  especially  that  has  once 
more  set  us  thinking  now,  of  all  that  wealth  of  medical 
association,  which  clustered  about  the  Pipe  in  its  earlier 
periods.  The  early  argument  for  the  Pipe  was  never  based 
upon  its  pleasurable  character  and  effect,  but  always  upon 
its  sheer  utilitarian  quality,  and  its  medicinal  properties. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  books  by  medical  writers,  published 
in  France  and  this  country,  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  Pipe's  history  in  Europe,  and  all  proving  more  or  less 
that  the  Pipe  was  the  one  panacea  for  all  human  ills. 
At  the  time  of  the  Plague,  this  boundless  belief,  fostered 
by  the  doctors,  and  credibly  received  by  the  vulgar, 
concentrated  itself  more  reasonably  into  a  shrewd  faith  in 
the  Pipe's  antiseptic  virtue,  amid  the  floating  infection 
and  nameless  malodorous  abominations  of  that  awful  year 
of  1665.  "The  physicians  and  those  who  attended  the 
sick,"  says  Fairholt,  "  took  it  very  freely ;  those  who  went 
round  with  the  dead-carts  had  their  pipes  continually 
lighted."  One  of  the  English  physicians,  Willis,  who 
had  great  experience  of  the  Plague,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  it,  says  that  those  escaped  "  who  smoaked  Tobacco, 
especially  if  they  smoaked  in  a  morning ;  for  the  smoak 
of  this  plant  secures  those  parts  which  lie  most  open 
(viz.,  the  mouth,  nostrils,  etc.)  and  at  once  intercept  and 
keep  the  contagion  that  floats  in  the  air  from  the  brains, 
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lungs,  and  stomach."  Similarly,  a  Dutchman,  Diemer- 
broeck,  who  attended  the  sick  of  the  Plague  in  his  own 
country,  claims  that  the  Pipe  saved  him  from  infection. 

More  questionably  effective  was  Pepys's  use  of  Tobacco ; 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  Tobacco,  before  it  has  undergone 
the  chemical  change  of  the  Pipe,  has  any  decided  effect 
upon  such  bacilli  as  that  of  the  Plague.  Here,  however, 
is  Pepys's  note  on  the  Plague.  This  day  (7///  of  June, 
1665),  "the  hottest  day  that  ever  I  felt  in  my  life,  .  .  . 
much  against  my  will,  I  did  in  Drury  Lane  see  two  or 
three  houses  marked  with  a  red  cross  upon  the  doors, 
and  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,'  writ  there ;  which  was 
a  sad  sight  to  me,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  that  to  my 
remembrance  I  ever  saw.  It  put  me  in  an  ill  conception 
of  myself  and  my  smell,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  buy  some 
roll  tobacco,  to  smell  to,  and  chaw,  which  took  away  my 
apprehension."  Crofton  Croker  dates  many  of  the  large 
finds  of  seventeenth  century  Pipes  near  London  to  the 
Plague  years  of  1644  and  1666,  accumulated  in  conse- 
quence of  "  the  increased  use  of  Tobacco  as  a  disinfectant." 
He  adds,  "very  many  such,"  i.e.,  of  the  barrel-shaped 
variety,  "were  found  in  1825,  at  Battle  Bridge,  London, 
where  it  is  traditionally  said  the  persons  who  died  of  the 
Plague  were  buried."  Who  of  us,  riding  by  tram  or 
omnibus  to  King's  Cross  to-day,  past  Battle  Bridge,  can 
dissociate  it  so  far  from  its  modern  surroundings  of  huge 
railway  stations,  gasometers,  and  dusty  coal  depots,  as  to 
see  it  as  it  was  when  the  dead-carts  of  the  Plague  rumbled 
there  by  night?  Yet,  as  with  the  antique  Pipe  of  the 
grave-mounds  of  Ohio,  so  the  little  barrel-shaped  English 
Pipe  of  the  seventeenth  century,  labelled  in  some  museum, 
"found  at  Battle  Bridge,  1825,"  sets  the  imagination 
working  grimly  upon  those  dark  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of 
Old  London. 

So  the  story  of  the  Pipe  goes  on.  The  Pipe  gains,  as  we 
see,  peculiarly,  as  all  good  things  should,  by  adversity. 
King  James  stirred  the  bile  of  his  subjects  by  his  Counter- 
blasts, literary  and  other,  and  they  smoked  it  only  the  more. 
His  animus  helped  it ;  the  Plague  helped  it ;  the  Stage 
helped  it.  So  we  pass  on  at  length  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  Pipe  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  but 
an  institution,  and  its  probation  is  over.  Its  history  is 
less  exciting  perhaps,  but  more  assured. 
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Of  later  monarchs  and  men  of  letters  than  James  I., 
it  may  be  noted  that  Charles  I.,  too,  disliked  the  pipe 
almost  as  much  as  his  father,  and  continued  the  same 
semi-restrictive  policy ;  Cromwell  also  did  his  best  to  dis- 
courage the  home-growing  of  Tobacco,  but  there  is  a 
tradition  of  his  smoking  a  pipe  on  various  occasions. 
Cromwell's  followers  generally  are  counted  as  enemies 
of  the  pipe;  yet  his  soldiers  smoked  notoriously,  both 
when  he  was  being  carried  to  the  grave,  and  when  his 
great  and  royal  rival  sat  waiting  death  in  the  guard- 
chamber  at  Westminster,  and  when  with  signal  brutality 
they  puffed  their  smoke,  knowing  his  dislike  to  it,  into 
his  face.  Milton,  we  know,  smoked.  At  the  Restoration, 
we  find  Charles  II.  sustaining  the  anti-Tobacco  tradition 
of  his  royal  line.  For  a  period  before  his  reign  Ireland 
had  been  free  to  grow  Tobacco ;  but  he  now  extended 
the  restriction  to  that  "distressful  country."  As  we  have 
lately  been  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  Izaak  Walton, 
let  us  not  forget  to  add  that  the  immortal  angler  was 
also  a  notable  lover  of  the  pipe.  Who  can  forget  that 
delicious  passage  where,  after  supping  in  Dovedale, 
Piscator  calls  for  "  some  pipes  and  a  bottle  of  ale,"  and 
Viator,  his  guest,  on  being  asked  "  Are  you  for  this  diet, 
sir?"  says,  "Yes,  sir,  I  am  for  one  pipe  of  Tobacco, 
and  I  perceive  yours  is  very  good  by  the  smell." 

Under  William  III.,  the  Pipe  grew  and  flourished. 
As  Fairholt  puts  it,  "ruled  by  a  Dutchman,  all  England 
smoked  in  peace."  This  riper  prosperity  did  not  lapse 
under  Queen  Anne.  There  were  more  pipes  smoked,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  population  then,  even 
than  now.  Walpole's  great  Excise  Bill  of  1732,  was 
another  determined  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Pipe. 
The  satirical  literature  that  the  Bill  set  going  tempts  one 
to  linger  again,  but  we  hasten  on.  The  Pipe  survived 
Walpole,  as  it  had  survived  King  James,  thanks  partly  to 
its  own  inherent  powers  of  endurance,  partly  to  the 
championship  of  stout  friends.  Among  these  we  must 
at  least  mention  Ben  Bradley,  a  famous  Tobacconist  of 
the  time,  who  called  the  art  of  Hogarth  to  his  aid. 
Hogarth's  design  showed  "  the  British  Lion,  pipe  in 
mouth,  making  free  with  Britannia,  who  also  smokes, 
while  seated  on  a  hogshead  of  Tobacco."  This  design 
was  used  by  Ben  Bradley  on  his  shop-bills,  and  lucky  the 
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collector  of  such  curios,  who  in  some  old  file  of  papers, 
chances  on  one  of  these.  This  was  not,  however,  the 
only  thing  of  the  kind  wrought  by  the  greatest  of  our 
satirical  artists ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  Modem  Mid- 
night Conversation,  he  reproduced  at  a  later  date  one  of 
the  best  known  of  these  Tobacco  engravings,  originally 
executed  for  Richard  Lee,  a  Tobacconist,  whose  shop  in 
Panton  Street,  near  Leicester  Fields,  bore  the  seductive 
sign  of  the  "  Golden  Tobacco-Roll."  Hogarth,  we  may 
add,  made  great  use  of  the  Pipe  in  some  of  his  indelible 
satires.  He  uses  it,  for  instance,  in  the  fifth  plate  of  his 
"Industry  and  Idleness,"  where  the  boatman,  who  is 
rowing  off  the  Idle  Prentice  to  the  ship,  has  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  which  serves  admirably  its  purpose  of  enhancing 
that  grim  professional  indifference  to  the  emotions  of  his 
human  freight,  which  shows  itself  in  every  line  of  his  face. 

Hogarth  suggests  to  us  how  much  of  the  life  and 
colour  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Pipe  may  convey 
incidentally  to  us, — what  scenes  in  old  Fleet  Street,  and 
in  old  country  villages  and  heath  ale-houses !  what 
"  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  "  !  To  such  strong 
art  as  his,  or  to  the  less  formal  literature  of  the  period, 
one  must  turn,  if  one  would  re-live  the  daily  life,  and 
retake  the  daily  habit,  of  those  days.  One  such  source 
of  unconventional  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  rare  little 
volume  of  an  unknown  versifier,  John  Frederick  Bryant, 
"  Late  Tobacco-Pipe  Maker  at  Bristol,"  as  the  title-page 
describes  him.  In  the  brief  autobiography  which  Bryant 
prefixes  to  his  verses,  and  which  is  simply  and  pleasantly 
written,  he  tells  us  frankly  that  he  was  a  pipe-maker  by 
necessity,  not  by  choice,  and  speaks  of  "  the  very  great 
dislike  I  ever  had  to  the  business,  which  certainly  bears 
but  little  affinity  to  any  of  the  fine  arts."  It  would  be 
easy  for  the  critic  to  retort, — Better  be  a  good  Pipe- 
maker,  than  a  bad  Poet !  Bryant,  however,  only  followed, 
or  wished  to  follow,  his  natural  inclinations  ;  in  which  he 
is  very  much  like  other  men  who  are  called  to  handle 
Pipe  or  Pen  for  a  living,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
interest  in  him  largely  lies,  in  fact,  in  this  very  conflict  in 
his  history  between  the  Pipe,  which  as  an  implement  of 
art,  he  understood,  but  did  not  love,  and  the  Pen,  which 
he  loved,  but  did  not  understand.  "At  about  twelve 
years  of  age,"  he  writes,  "  I  began  to  learn  to  work 
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at  our  business,  though  I  was  much  averse  to  it,  and 
would  rather  have  gone  to  sea."  His  father,  we  should 
add,  his  grandfather,  too,  had  been  pipe-makers  before 
him,  living  at  Bristol.  The  collocation  of  dates  and 
places  thus  arrived  at  (for  Bryant  was  born  in  1753),  at 
once  suggests  Chatterton,  who  was  thus  almost  his  precise 
contemporary,  and  who  came  of  as  humble  a  Bristol  stock, 
though  destined  to  ends,  how  different !  There  is  nothing 
of  Chatterton's  genius  in  Bryant's  verse,  let  us  admit ;  but 
there  are  naive  and  interesting  touches  in  his  life  and 
writing,  which  serve  to  keep  him  in  a  not  unkindly 
remembrance.  Some  of  his  Songs,  written  to  well- 
known  tunes,  which  he  seems  to  have  sung  with  good 
effect ;  and  some  of  his  Poems  descriptive  of  such 
heroes  as  "J. P.,  A  Conceited  Young  Bricklayer,"  or  such 
heroines,  as  "  Wanton  Betty,"  are  decidedly  vigorous. 
And  his  higher  flights' are  not  wanting  in  sweet  lines,  as  in 
his  Sketch  of  the  Milkmaid  at  her  Morning  Milking-pail,— 

"  While  she  sings 
Her  simple  song  of  some  inconstant  swain, 
Or  mournful  fate  of  rural  maids  in  love." 

One  is  disappointed  not  to  find  more  in  him  about  his 
own  craft.  There  is,  however,  an  irregular  sonnet  of 
seventeen  lines,  "  On  a  Piece  of  Unwrought  Pipe-Clay," 
beginning 

"  Rude  mass  of  earth,  from  which  with  moiled  hands, 
Compulsive  taught,  the  brittle  tubes  I  form," 

and  ending  with  a  reference  to  his  threatened  loss  of  sight 
from  the  glare  of  the  pipe-kiln,  which  is  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  anthology  of  "  Poems  of  the  Pipe,"  whenever 
that  shall  be  collected.  It  leaves  one  with  a  not  unsym- 
pathetic feeling  for  the  sentimental  Pipe-maker,  singing 
snatches  of  his  own  songs,  and  indulging  his  poetical 
fancy  over  his  mould  and  kiln  ;  or  uttering  vague  aspira- 
tions for  the  generous  patron  who,  alack,  according  to 
the  wont  of  fortune,  never  came. 

Bryant's  odd  little  book  leads  us  naturally  on  to  the 
art  and  craft  of  the  modern  Pipe,  in  England  and  else- 
where ;  but  before  passing  on  to  this,  we  propose  to  turn 
first  to  the  Continent,  and  learn  something  of  the  Pipe's 
history  in  Northern  and  Southern  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LE  GRAND  NICOT. 

IF  we  introduced  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  with  something 
of  a  nourish,  on  taking  up  the  English  Pipe,  we 
ought  to  use  some  ceremony  now,  too,  in  intro- 
ducing M.  Nicot,  "le  Grand  Nicot."  No  doubt,  we  have 
our  insular  sense  of  Ralegh's  superiority ;  but  after  all, 
his  name  has  not  got  into  the  universal  nomenclature 
of  Tobacco  and  the  Pipe,  as  M.  Nicot's  has.  Ralegh's 
fame  is  various,  and  depends  on  many  things  beside  the 
Pipe.  M.  Nicot's  fame  is  concentred  on  the  Pipe  alone, 
and  from  that  specialist  point  of  view,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  gain  by  the  exclusiveness  of  his  claim.  So 
let  us  yield  him  here  the  full  praise  he  deserves. 

M.  Nicot  was  not,  any  more  than  Ralegh,  a  pioneer  of 
the  Pipe  at  first  hand.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  go 
voyaging  to  its  native  wilds  oversea,  and  discover  the 
Indian  magic  of  the  plant  at  first  hand.  On  the  contrary, 
M.  Nicot  did  nothing  more  adventurous  than  to  go  from 
Paris  to  Lisbon  as  French  Ambassador  to  Portugal.  This 
was  under  Francis  II.  ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  king's  death, 
1 56 1,  Catherine  de  Medicis  received  from  Nicot  the  first 
grains  of  Tobacco,  which  was  dubbed  thereupon,  in 
honour  of  Catherine,  Herbe  a  la  Reine  and  Herbe  Medich. 
These  names  had  a  courtly  vogue  for  a  brief  space  ;  and 
then  gave  way  to  Nicotiana,  and  other  names.  Tobacco, 
or  Tabac  as  the  French  form  has  it,  has  long  since  ousted 
all  other  terms  in  the  popular  vocabulary,  as  we  need 
hardly  be  reminded.  "  It  was  during  Jean  Nicot's  sojourn 
in  the  Peninsula,"  says  M.  Spire  Blondel  in  his  volume, 
Le  Tabac,  "that  the  existence  of  the  exotic  plant  was 
revealed  to  him ;  but,  curiously  enough,  although  they 
snuffed  at  Lisbon  and  smoked  at  Madrid,  Nicot  did  not 
suspect  or  perhaps  care  to  spread  either  of  these  two  uses 
of  petun,  as  the  Portuguese  called  it,  or  tabaco,  as  the 
Spaniards  called  it.  He  regarded  the  new  plant  as  precious 
only  from  the  medical  and  therapeutic  point  of  view  ; 
and  it  is  with  this  intention  that  he  sent  some  seeds  to 
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France,  with  instructions  for  its  culture,  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  its  leaves."  As  was  remarked  of  the  early 
history  of  Tobacco  in  England,  the  plant  was  always 
considered  at  first  from  any  point  of  view,  but  that  of  the 
Pipe — as  an  article  of  luxury,  an  instrument  of  pleasure. 
The  high  seriousness  of  some  of  the  old  French  medical 
treatises  upon  its  virtues,  and  the  gravity  with  which  it  is 
proved  to  be  the  sovereign  specific  for  one  disease  after 
another,  make  these  early  writers  more  entertaining  than 
they  themselves  intended.  We  have  a  delightful  com- 
mentary on  M.  Nicot  and  his  namesake  herb  in  one 
rusty  old  volume,  Traicte  DU  TABAC  ou  Nicotiane, 
Panacee,  Petun  :  Autrement  Herbe  a  la  Reyne,  avec 
la  preparation  et  son  usage,  pour  la  plus  pari  des  indis- 
positions du  corps  hmnain,  &-r.  The  volume  which 
bears  date  1626,  is  none  the  worse  for  our  purposes 
because  it  is  translated  into  French  from  the  Latin  of 
Jean  Neander.  It  gives  rather  an  interesting  account  of 
Nicot  s  first  acquaintance  with  the  herb.  A  Flemish 
gentleman,  it  says,  gave  him,  at  Lisbon,  a  present  of  the 
plant,  brought  a  little  while  before  from  Florida.  Nicot 
guarded  it  carefully,  as  a  transmarine  plant  that  he  had 
never  before  seen,  and  grew  it  in  his  own  garden  as 
something  of  a  curiosity  ;  having,  moreover,  been  assured 
of  its  virtues  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  and  other  such  ills  of 
the  flesh.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  according  to  the 
accepted  account  of  Nicot's  giving  it  in  turn  to  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  Alluding  to  its  being  called,  in  her  honour, 
Herbe  de  la  Reine,  we  find  a  few  pages  further  on  in  the 
book,  at  the  foot  of  an  engraving  of  the  plant  itself, 
a  couplet  playing  upon  its  name  : — 

"  Je  suis  le  Tabac  masle,  enfle  de  noms  superbes, 
Comme  herbe  de  la  Reine,  ou  la  Reine  des  herbes."  * 

Similar  couplets,  not  wanting  in  a  certain  naivele,  are 
appended  to  other  drawings  of  the  Tobacco  plant.  Some 
further  engravings  show  its  culture  by  the  natives  abroad, 
quaintly  pictured ;  and  at  the  very  end  of  the  book  are 
three  plates  of  Pipes,  very  faithfully  drawn,  giving  what 
are  probably  the  first  drawings  on  record  of  the  Pipe  as 
found  in  its  native  state  in  the  American  Indies,  and 
brought  thence  to  Europe.    These  Pipes  are  not  unlike 

*  I  am  the  male  Tobacco-plant,  puffed  up  with  names  superb, 
As  the  Herb  of  the  Queen,  or  the  Queen  o'er  every  herb. 
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some  of  those  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  history. 
They  are  made  of  greenstone,  and  two  of  them  have 
decorative  figures  attached; — the  one  an  Indian,  the 
other  an  archaic  looking  dog.  What  is  more  surprising, 
the  two  succeeding  plates  represent  "reffigie  des  Pippes 
des  Perses,"  nothing  more  or  less  than  our  old  friend,  the 
"  Persian  Water-Pipe,"  or  Kallian ;  and  a  very  good 
representation  at  that.  This  shows  that  already,  so  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Persians  had  evolved 
their  masterpiece  among  Pipes;  and  the  text  shows 
further  that  at  this  time,  the  Pipe  was  a  national  Persian 
indulgence. 

But  our  old  French  book  is  making  us  stray  from  old 
France  itself.  We  only  delay  over  its  curious  pages  a 
moment  longer,  to  note  some  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
scriptions given  for  the  medicinal  employment  of  the  herb, 
which  it  seems  might  be  a  tonic  or  a  laxative,  an  ointment 
or  a  lotion,  a  diuretic  or  a  purgative,  a  pill  or  a  potion, 
with  equal  effect.  That  is  the  one  extreme.  The  other 
extreme  is  ours  to-day,  who  refuse  to  recognise  that, 
though  no  universal  specific,  the  herb  has  its  healing 
qualities ;  and  that  even  the  Pipe  has  its  mission,  and 
its  physical  magic,  concealed  under  the  modest  exterior 
of  an  implement  of  pleasure. 

There  is  no  want  in  France  of  a  later  literature  of  the 
Pipe,  devoted  to  its  praise  under  its  more  obvious  and 
pleasurable  uses.  There  is  quite  a  library  of  little  duo- 
decimo volumes,  slim  and  pocketable,  treating  the  Pipe, 
now  seriously  enough,  now  humorously,  now  fantastically. 
There  is  a  certain  specific  wit  of  the  Pipe,  which  the 
French  writers  of  half-a-century  ago  struck  out  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  exactly  Voltairean,  we  admit ;  but  it  is 
amiable,  and  on  occasion,  more  amusing  than  better 
matter.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  early  tradition 
of  medical  and  therapeutic  qualities  in  Tobacco  and  the 
Tobacco-Pipe,  sticks,  and  how  hardly  the  most  frivolous 
of  these  writers  dares  to  tackle  his  subject,  without  a 
concession  to  what  we  may  call  its  physics.  Indeed, 
one  of  these  booklets  is  entitled  Physiologie  du  Fumeur ; 
another,  Hygiene  du  Fumeur ;  a  third,  Physiologie  du 
Tabac.  One  and  all,  whether  it  is  the  Physics,  or  the 
Aesthetics,  of  the  subject,  they  are  discussing,  have  a 
certain  Gallic  charm  underlying  their  sense  and  nonsense. 
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They  are  so  far  seductive,  in  fact,  that  the  English  his- 
torian of  the  Pipe,  who  would  use  his  materials  in  his 
own  way,  had  needs  beware  in  studying  them.  They 
contain,  in  fact,  such  an  embarras  de  richesse,  that  at 
length,  and  with  many  regrets,  we  are  decided  to  omit, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  forget,  all  those  five  hundred 
passages  that  we  had  marked  in  their  pages  for  quotation 
and  use  thereafter.  For,  so  it  is,  it  takes  many  people  to 
provide  one  Pipe  and  Tobacco,  and  many  writers  to 
create  one  chapter  of  that  Pipe's  history  ;  and  pipe-maker 
and  author  alike  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  when  it  comes 
to  <"he  smoking  of  the  one  and  the  reading  of  the  other. 

We  turn,  then,  from  our  little  duodecimos  to  the 
sumptuous  modern  quarto  de  luxe  of  M.  Blondel,  which 
is  something  like  turning  from  a  set  of  old  Bewick  chap- 
books  to  some  later  ornate  monograph  on  him  and  his 
works.  In  relating  the  tale  of  the  Pipe  in  his  pages, 
one  is  struck  by  the  greater  freedom  it  enjoyed  in  France, 
as  compared  with  England,  in  the  earlier  period  of  its 
history.  It  is  true,  if  England  had  its  James  I.,  France 
had  its  Louis  XIV.,  who,  as  M.  Blondel  says  tersely, 
"  detestat  le  tabac : "  but  he  hated  it  with  a  difference. 
There  is  a  story  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Jean  Bart,  for  which 
perhaps  we  may  find  a  place;  in  which  "le  grand  monarque" 
pardons  the  redoubtable  old  Corsair  his  Pipe  in  a  very 
courtly  way.  Jean  Bart  was  awaiting  an  audience  of  the 
King,  and,  grown  tired  in  the  monotonous  splendour  of 
the  ante-chamber,  he  ( horribile  diciu )  lit  his  pipe  !  Its 
fragrance,  which  as  we  know  is  one  of  the  most  subtly 
pervasive  in  the  world,  presently  reached  the  King's 
cabinet ;  and  the  King  thereupon  asked  who  could  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  permit  himself  to  smoke  in  the  royal 
apartments  ?  His  attendants  replied, — It  is  a  species  of 
sailor  who  pretends  he  has  an  audience  with  your  Majesty  ! 
"There  is  only  Jean  Bart,"  cried  Louis,  "who  is  capable 
of  that ! "  And  he  ordered  him  to  enter.  The  wily 
"Dunkirker,"  overhearing  the  order,  threw  his  pipe  into 
the  chimney,  and  passing  before  the  "  flabbergasted  "  * 
courtiers,  presented  himself  with  a  composure  at  once 
proud  and  respectful  before  the  King. 

"Do  you  knew,  Jean  Bart,"  said  Louis  XIV.,  with 
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that  sovereign  grace  of  which  he  alone  knew  the  secret, 
"  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  anybody,  except  to  you,  to 
smoke  here." 

"  I  knew,  Sire,  that  the  King  would  pardon  in  an  old 
servant,  ready  to  die  for  his  Majesty,  an  old  habit 
acquired  in  his  service." 

On  this  dignified  reply  to  the  royal  compliment,  the 
doors  shut  on  the  disappointed  curiosity  of  the  crowd  of 
courtiers. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Pipe  had  an 
immense  vogue  in  France,  but  the  kinds  commonly  in 
use  were  imported.  It  is  said,  the  French  sailors  helped 
greatly  to  make  smoking  popular ;  and  where  the  sailors 
did  not  penetrate,  the  soldiers  completed  this  peaceful 
campaign  of  the  Pipe.  In  these  earlier  days,  the  usual 
term  for  smoking  was,  as  in  England,  to  drink  Tobacco,- — 
"  boire  le  Tabac."  A  little  later,  and  we  find  a  curious 
proof  of  the  Pipe's  popularity,  in  the  custom  of  giving  it 
as  a  plaything  to  children, — not  of  course  with  any  idea 
of  their  really  smoking  it.  It  is  near  the  end  of  the 
century  before  we  hear  of  any  notable  making  of  Pipes 
in  France.  M.  Blondel  speaks  of  the  pipe-makers  as 
artists  of  a  new  genre,  known  then  as  sculpteurs  de  pipes. 
To  carry  further  this  pleasant  conceit,  we  may  add  that 
in  1692  there  were  two  studios  at  Avignon, — the  old 
famous  seat  of  the  Popes  (which  might  tempt  a  more 
frivolous  writer  to  play  upon  the  coincidence  of  Pipes 
and  Popes  there).  The  artists  in  this  case  were,  however, 
Flemings,  as  their  name,  Van  Slaton,  may  testify.  They 
were  two  brothers, — Pierre  and  Francois.  But  before 
them,  one  hears  of  an  Avignon  potter,  named  Vausselin, 
who  made  clay  pipes,  and  who  is  probably  the  first  native 
French  pipe- maker  on  record. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Pipe  suffered  a 
rather  unaccountable  decline  in  France.  It  became 
unfashionable.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  and  certain  of  the 
common  people,  used  the  Pipe  ;  but  other  classes  fought 
shy  of  it  in  the  main.  However,  there  was  still  a  suffi- 
cient market  to  make  it  worth  while  to  establish  pipe 
manufactories  in  one  or  two  places,  and  notably  at 
Desores,  in  Artois  ;  and  in  Normandy.  The  pipe-making 
at  Desores  was  abandoned,  however,  in  1764,  in  favour 
of  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  ware. 
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During  the  French  Revolntion,  the  Pipe  became 
something  of  a  revolutionary  symbol,  as  the  couplet 

"  Je  fume  avec  tranquilite 
L'essence  de  la  liberte, 

shows.  That  was  a  great  sentence  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
who,  in  speaking  of  his  denunciators,  said  he  would  like 
to  see  them  put  in  their  right  place,  in  spite  of  the  anger 
of  the  Pere  Duchesne,  "  who  pretends  that  his  pipe 
resembles  the  trumpet  of  Jericho,  and  that  when  he  has 
smoked  it  three  times  round  the  Republic,  she  will  fall 
of  herself." 

If  we  turn  from  the  chief  figures  of  the  Revolution  to 
a  greater  than  any  of  them,  to  one  who  was  indeed  a 
Revolution  in  himself, — Napoleon,  we  can  add  much 
strange  matter  to  our  tale  from  his  campaigns,  and  the 
many  tragic  pipes  that  his  soldiers  smoked  on  the  fatal 
fields  of  Europe.  On  the  return  of  the  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion, Pipes,  called  Pipes  de  Iwion  du  nil,  of  very  rough 
workmanship,  were  largely  sold  in  Paris,  and  very  soon 
manufactured  there,  for  they  were  easily  to  be  imitated. 
Otherwhere  we  hear  great  accounts  of  General  Lassalle's 
pipe,  which  was  often  betwixt  his  teeth  during  his  famous 
charges ;  or  of  Oudinot,  to  whom  Napoleon,  himself  no 
smoker,  gave  a  pipe  of  honour  of  meerschaum,  designed 
to  represent  a  mortar  drawn  on  its  carriage. 

Louis  Philippe,  it  seems,  like  Napoleon,  never  smoked; 
but  it  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Pipe,  having  safely  survived 
both  the  Revolution  and  the  battles  of  la  grande  arm'ee, 
was  to  attain  Nirvana,  so  to  speak.  And  in  1830,  which 
was  in  some  sort  a  climacteric  year  in  its  history,  we  find 
its  full  triumph  in  France  finally  celebrated,  and  recorded, 
in  a  painted  porcelain  pipe,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Carna- 
valet  Museum,  on  which  is  represented  the  folds  of  the 
tricolour,  and  the  inscription  : — 

27,  28,  29  Juillet,  1830. 
Charte,  Droit  du  Peuplc. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  historical  pursuit  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  French  Pipe.  Its  probation  is  over  ;  and 
what  we  have  to  say  of  its  modern  varieties  will  come 
more  appropriately  into  our  later  account  of  the  Pipe 
contemporary. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM   PARIS  TO  BERLIN. 

WE  can  only  attempt  to  sketch  cursorily  the  trium- 
phal progress  of  the  Pipe  through  all  Europe. 
We  proceed  boldly  now  from  Paris  to  Berlin, 
leaving  some  intervening  countries  till  later.  It  is  by  the 
unexpected  avenue  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  the 
Pipe  reaches  Germany.  Some  fifty  years  before,  in  the 
year  1565,  the  first  dried  leaves  of  the  Tobacco  plant 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  few  German  savants ;  one 
of  whom,  Conrad  Gesner,  has  left  an  amusing  record  of 
his  first  experience  of  its  qualities,  written  in  quaint  Latin. 
Having  eaten  some  of  the  leaves,  he  mentions  the  acrid 
flavour,  "a  little  while  after  I  was  seized,"  he  says,  "with 
giddiness,  which  however  was  not  altogether  unpleasant. 
Nevertheless  the  plant  cannot  but  be  in  some  degree 
poisonous."  For  the  next  fifty  years  then,  the  wise  men 
of  Germany  grew  Tobacco  in  their  back  gardens,  wrote 
many  treatises  on  its  putative  qualities,  and  used  it  as 
medicine  for  every  form  of  sickness  under  the  sun.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  came  War,  this  time  fortunately 
bearing  the  token  of  Peace  the  kindly  Pipe  itself,  in  its 
train.  English  and  Dutch  troops  moved  up  and  down 
the  country  smoking  their  long  pipes,  and  where  the 
precious  rarity,  Tobacco,  was  unattainable,  using  instead 
the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  Thereupon  ensued  what 
might  be  called  the  German  Revolution ;  so  swiftly 
universal  did  the  new  custom  become  and  with  such 
effect  on  the  destinies  of  the  country.  In  1642,  a  writer, 
named  Moscherosch,  bitterly  complained  that  "this 
hellish  smoke  "  had  penetrated  all  classes,  even  women 
commonly  indulging  in  the  new  luxury.    This,  however, 
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did  not  come  about  without  some  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities.  Penalties  were  decreed  against  those 
who  bought  and  sold  Tobacco,  and  worthy  clergymen 
sent  in  complaints  against  parishioners  for  wife-beating 
and  Tobacco-smoking.  Some,  indeed,  avowed  that  such 
were  the  evil  fumes  arising  from  the  worshipping  peasants, 
that  the  pastor's  office  was  made  unendurable.  Of  course, 
such  persecution  had  the  usual  effect  of  spreading  the 
custom  it  warred  against,  and  Germany  became  in  turn 
yet  another  tributary  kingdom  of  the  all-conquering  Pipe. 
Thus  it  came  about,  as  with  other  races,  that  the  history 
of  the  Pipe,  for  a  time  at  least,  helped  to  write  the 
history  of  the  nation.  We  may  get  good  proof  of  this 
in  Carlyle's  opus,  his  History  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  most  cursory  glance  through  it  will  show  what  an 
important  part  his  Majesty's  Tobacco-Parliament  played 
in  the  politics  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Governing  as 
he  did  without  Privy  Council  or  Parliament,  this  Smoking- 
Club  gradually  grew  into  importance  as  the  place  where 
matters  of  the  mightiest  import  were  nightly  debated. 
Here  is  Carlyle's  most  vivid  description  : — "A  high  large 
room ;  .  contented  saturnine  human  figures,  a 
dozen  or  so  of  them,  sitting  round  a  large  long  table, 
furnished  for  the  occasion ;  long  Dutch  Pipe  in  the 
mouth  of  each  man  ;  supplies  of  knaster  easily  accessible  ; 
small  pan  of  burning  peat,  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  is  at 
your  left  hand ;  at  your  right  a  jug,  which  I  find  to 
consist  of  excellent  thin  bitter  beer  On  side- 
tables  stand  wholesome  cold-meats,  royal  rounds  of  beef 
not  wanting,  with  bread  thinly  sliced  and  buttered.  .  .  . 
Perfect  equality  is  to  be  the  rule ;  no  rising  or  notice 
taken  when  any  one  enters  or  leaves.  Let  the  entering 
man  take  his  place  and  pipe,  without  obligatory  remarks  : 
if  he  cannot  smoke,  which  is  Seckendorff's  case  for 
instance,  let  him  at  least  affect  to  do  so,  and  not  ruffle 
the  established  stream  of  things.  And  so,  puff!  slowly 
puff! — and  any  comfortable  speech  that  is  in  you;  or 
none,  if  you  authentically  have  not  any."  We  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  president  of  this  Parliament,  the 
last  and  one  of  the  unluckiest  of  Court  Fools — Gundling 
— author,  man  of  letters,  and  buffoon  ;  upon  whom  the 
more  political  and  less  scholarly  members  of  Parliament, 
practised  the  most  inconceivably  rough  horse-play.   "  He 
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wore  sublime  clothes,"  says  Carlyle,  "superfine  scarlet 
coat,  gold  button  holes,  black  velvet  facings,  and  em- 
broideries without  end ;  straw-coloured  breeches ;  red 
silk  stockings,  with  probably  blue  clocks  to  them,  and 
shoes  with  red  heels  :  on  his  learned  head  sat  an  immense 
cloud-periwig  of  white  goat's  hair;  in  the  hat  a  red 
feather  : — in  this  guise  he  walked  the  streets  ;  and  looked 
proudly  down  on  the  world  when  sober."  Such  was  the 
political  history  of  Tobacco,  but  who  shall  recount  the 
domestic  ? 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  deplore  this  peaceful 
Revolution  and  its  effects.  Tiedemann,  in  his  Geschichte 
des  Tabaks,  raised  a  warning  voice  some  forty  years  ago. 
"Tobacco  smoking,"  he  says,  "has  worked  the  most 
inconceivable  alterations  in  the  family  life  of  Germany. 
In  earlier  times,  the  whole  family,  father,  mother  and 
children  used  to  inhabit  one  apartment.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  disagreeable,  acrid,  and  narcotic  tobacco- 
smoke,  unpleasant  to  women  and  children,  the  father 
must  abandon  the  common  living  room,  and  inhabit  a 

separate  chamber  Thus  has  the  strong  bond 

of  a  common  family  life  been  loosened."  Furthermore, 
he  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
the  men  seeking  their  coffee-houses,  etc.,  and  the  women 
theatres  and  tea  and  coffee-parties,  while  the  children 
remain  at  home  uncared  for.  "  What  a  contrast  is  here 
afforded  between  now  and  formerly,  when  the  father, 
with  his  now  obsolete  customs,  used  to  devote  his  evenings 
to  studying  and  to  reading  and  conversation  in  the 
pleasant  family  circle."  What  does  all  this  point  to,  but 
to  the  advisability  of  the  introduction  among  women  of 
the  genial  and  tolerant  cigarette  ? 

Not  only  did  Tobacco  revolutionise  society,  according 
to  Tiedemann,  but  it  actually  altered  the  face  of  the 
country.  Germany  was  once  famous  for  cereals.  Now  the 
beet-root,  Tobacco,  the  potato,  and  railways,  as  is  exhaus- 
tively set  forth  in  his  pages,  cover  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  spread  of  Tobacco,  more  tolerant  historians  will  not 
so  much  regret ;  and  what  if  the  potato,  that  famous  food 
of  one  branch  of  the  Celt,  were  to  graft  a  certain  Celtic 
sprightliness  on  the  slow  Teutonic  nature  ?  Such  a  con- 
sideration would  not  gain  any  favour  from  Tiedemann 
however. 
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Thus  we  pass  from  the  pastoral  Germany  of  the  Great 
Frederick  to  the  Germany  of  to-day,  suffering,  as  all  over- 
civilised  countries  must,  from  an  accumulation  of  capital 
and  a  semi-brutalised  lower  class.  The  Germany  of 
to-day — whose  most  prominently  representative  figure,  at 
least  so  far  as  our  history  of  the  Pipe  is  concerned,  is 
the  much-described  German  student.  He  and  his  ways, 
his  coloured  cap,  his  mongrel  dog,  his  huge  China  Pipe, 
his  scarred  visage,  his  spectacles,  his  gallon  draughts  of 
beer,  and  his  general  rankness,  are  all  too  familiar  to  the 
European  public.  His  saving  grace,  if  we  discount  his 
pipe,  is  perhaps  his  love  of  music ;  but  even  that  has 
been  much  over-estimated.  Who  cannot  testify  to  having 
been  acutely  wearied  by  the  expression  of  his  vocal  ill- 
modulated  attachment  to  his  Vaterland,  or  wein^  weib 
and  gesang  ? 

However,  let  us  admit  that  his  Pipe,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  a  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship.  It  needs 
that  one  should  go  to  Germany  to  study  it,  and  its 
psychology  and  physiology,  as  it  deserves.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  fairly  modern  production,  having  been  invented  by  an 
Austrian  physician,  Dr.  Johann-Franz-Jacob  Vilarius. 
Speaking  of  this,  M.  Spire  Blondel  says,  "  For  the  German, 
pipe-making  has  become  an  important  art ;  he  has  made 
for  himself  a  national  utensil  marvellously  appropriate  to 

the  Germanic  character,  manners  and  customs  

Passing  a  great  part  of  his  existence  in  his  coffee-house 
or  tavern,  or  seated  at  his  own  hearth,  the  German  of  the 
old  school,  in  a  state  of  blissful  absorption,  has  con- 
structed a  pipe  which  will  remain  long  alight.  The 
porcelain  bowl  is  easily  ornamented  with  the  simple 
paintings  which  so  rejoice  him,  ....  the  length  of 
the  stem,  whose  ornamentation  recalls  Gothic  designs 
and  the  decorative  effects  of  his  old  furniture,  prevents 

any  liquid  reaching  his  lips  The  German's 

pipe  can  be  arranged  to  suit  his  taste,  his  caprice,  his 
costume.  If  he  is  a  student,  his  pipe  assumes  a  warlike 
air  ;  with  its  long  bowl  and  stem  curved  like  a  Hungarian 
sabre,  it  forms  a  trophy.  It  is  used,  too,  for  a  secret  sign 
between  the  various  societies  at  the  Universities.  Each 
student  possesses  three  or  four,  more  or  less  decorated." 
Let  us  add  that  the  bowls  of  some  of  these  students' 
pipes  are  made  so  large  as  to  contain  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
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of  Tobacco  !  Surely,  this  is  the  very  Leviathan  of  pipes, 
an  instructive  contrast  to  the  Liliputian  bowl  of  the 
Chinese. 

To  turn  from  the  Germans  to  our  nearer  neighbours, 
the  Dutch,  is  but  a  step.  Here  we  find  all  the  Teutonic 
devotion  to  Tobacco,  the  men  smoking  continually.  This 
is  a  highly  hygienic  practice,  in  this  country  of  damp 
vapours,  arising  from  the  everywhere  present  canals  and 
water  courses.  M.  H.  Havard,  in  one  of  his  interesting 
books  of  Dutch  manners  and  customs  thus  describes  a 
country  Sunday  of  twenty  years  ago.  "All  along  the 
road  can  be  seen  peasants,  dressed  in  black,  with  large 
Bibles  under  their  arms  and  long  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
gravely  walking  along,  whilst  their  female  companions, 
with  their  headplates  glistening  in  the  sun,  chatter  by 
their  side." 

The  Pipe  was  introduced  into  Holland  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  English  students  who 
came  to  study  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  rapidly 
spread  through  the  country.  The  industrious  Dutch 
quickly  turned  it  to  commercial  account,  and  a  few  years 
more  saw  the  first  European  attempt  to  grow  Tobacco. 
This  was  at  Amersfort,  in  the  year  1615,  and  now  it  is 
widely  grown  in  the  country. 

The  typical  Dutch  Pipe  is  distinguished  from  the 
true  German  Pipe,  which  it  otherwise  closely  resembles, 
by  the  long  straight  stem.  But  beside  these,  there  are 
others  of  clay,  which  deserve  special  note.  In  the 
Bragge  collection  there  are  two  examples  of  the  so-called 
"  Bridegroom  Pipes,"  made  of  clay,  still  decorated  with 
the  ribbons  of  a  certain  festal  day  two  centuries  ago." 
This  Pipe,  one  of  the  many  ceremonial  Pipes  of  the 
world,  was  at  one  period,  one  of  the  accepted  "  household 
gods  of  Holland,  smoked  in  augury  of  a  happy  future 
upon  the  wedding  day,  and  it  was  held  too  sacred  to  be 
touched  again  save  upon  a  recurrence  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  festal  day."  So  far  the  Tobacco  Plant  again.  We 
learn  elsewhere,  in  Mr.  Pritchett's  Smokiana,  that  these 
Bridal  Pipes  were  made  also  to  symbolise  the  arrival  in 
process  of  time  of  such  anniversaries  as  the  copper, 
silver,  golden,  and  diamond  weddings,  by  being  adorned 
accordingly  with  copper,  silver,  golden,  and  be-diamonded 
metal  leaves. 
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At  one  time  Holland  might  have  disputed  with  Ger- 
many, or  with  Turkey,  the  title  of  The  Land  of  the  Pipe. 
But  of  later  years,  the  Pipe,  for  reasons  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  determine,  has  given  way  almost  universally  to 
the  Cigar.  So  Washington  Irving's  words,  "  the  pipe  is 
never  from  the  mouth  of  the  true-born  Netherlander," 
are  no  longer  true.  So  it  is  :  the  Pipe,  like  man  himself, 
hath  its  periods  of  triumph  and  decay. 

"  He  hath  his  winter  too,  of  pale  misfeature, 
Or  else  he  would  forget  his  mortal  nature.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SOME  EUROPEAN  PIPES. 

IT  is  the  simple  Clay  Pipe  which  is  most  cosmopolitan 
after  all.  We  find  it  in  every  country  and  century 
in  the  history  of  smoking.  But  what  is  cosmo- 
politan is  never  so  distinctive  as  what  is  national,  and 
peculiar  to  one  race  and  people.  What  you  gain  in 
common  quality,  you  lose  in  individuality,  so  to  speak, 
and  in  all  the  picturesque  variety  of  local  colour.  Even 
the  clay  pipe,  it  is  true,  often  shows  very  interesting 
national  differences ;  and  if  you  want  the  most  charac- 
teristic pipes  of  each  people,  you  will  not  forget  it  in 
considering  other  kinds ;  brier,  porcelain,  cherry,  meer- 
schaum and  amber,  and  what  not  besides. 

Keeping  still  to  the  northern  races  of  Europe,  we  find 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  the  Pipe  first  gained  accept- 
ance, according  to  Tiedemann,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  many  varieties  of  wooden  pipes 
among  the  peasants.  Some  of  these  approximate  to  the 
long  curved  German  wooden  Pipe.  Often  they  are  carved 
with  great  artistic  feeling.  In  the  towns,  a  favourite  form 
of  pipe  has  its  bowl  made  of  a  small  block  of  meerschaum, 
plainly  cut  and  shaped  after  a  fashion  that  to  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  round  bowls,  looks  perhaps  a  little  uncouth. 
Under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Pipe  suffered  rather  a 
cruel  probation  ;  but  it  had  its  revenge  as  usual,  and  for 
long  now  has  been  in  general  request.  Your  modern 
Scandinavian  whether  with  pipe,  or  cigarette,  is  a  great 
smoker ;  and  this  applies  to  Denmark  as  well  as  to  the 
country  of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson. 

In  Russia,  as  in  Sweden,  the  Pipe  did  not  win  its  way 
without  a  desperate  opposition  from  the  powers  that  were. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  men  and 
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women  were  publicly  whipped  for  selling  brandy  and 
tobacco ;  and  smokers  ran  a  risk  of  paying  for  their  pipes 
with  their  lives.  Ere  the  end  of  the  same  century  we 
have  again  the  old  story  to  tell :  the  conservatives  defeated, 
and  the  Pipe  emerging  victorious.  Fairholt  gives  in  his 
volume  a  cut  of  a  common  Russian  Pipe, — one  taken 
from  the  pocket  of  a  Russian  soldier  killed  at  Sebastopol. 
He  describes  it  as  made  of  wood,  "  tipped  with  the  red 
copper  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  lined  with  a  thin 
sheet  of  tin,  rudely  nicked  and  turned  over  at  the  rim. 
The  stem  is  of  dogwood,  and  is  tied  to  the  pipe  by  a 
rough  thong  of  leather,  to  which  is  affixed  a  pick  made  of 
copper  wire,  to  clear  out  the  pipe."  In  Russia  to-day,  as 
you  may  readily  discover  in  the  pages  of  Tolstoi  or  any 
other  modern  realistic  novelist,  the  Pipe  is  as  inevitable 
as  the  Russian  stove.  In  St.  Petersburg  and  the  larger 
towns,  pretty  well  all  the  known  varieties  of  English, 
French,  German,  and  other  modern  Pipes  are  to  be  found 
in  use.  In  this  as  in  other  things  the  Russians  show  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  Occidental  and  Oriental  tastes. 
We  may  add  that  Tourgenef  makes  his  Nihilists,  in  his 
Virgin  Soil  and  other  books,  smoke  cigarettes  rather 
than  pipes. 

From  the  Sclav,  we  pass  back  again  now  to  the 
Teuton,  as  he  exists  in  Austria.  Vienna,  as  is  commonly 
known,  has  the  greatest  reputation  of  any  city  in  Europe, 
as  a  capital  of  the  Pipe.  It  is  most  famous  for  its  meer- 
schaums ;  and  its  artists  and  craftsmen  in  that  branch 
of  pipe-making  form  an  appreciable  part  of  the  com- 
munity. In  our  next  chapter,  we  hope  to  speak  definitely 
of  the  making  of  pipes  and  meerschaums ;  so  we  need 
not  touch  on  those  processes  here.  Meerschaums  apart, 
we  find  the  Austrian  Pipe  is  very  apt  to  resemble  that  of 
Germany.  It  was  an  Austrian  in  fact  who  first  invented 
the  characteristic  German  Pipe,  as  used  by  the  German 
students.  In  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  we  find  an  extremely 
picturesque  native  example  of  the  Pipe,  made  of  wood 
and  horn,  its  bowl  somewhat  gourd-like  in  its  effect. 
Very  picturesque,  too,  are  the  Hungarian  Pipes  that  one 
sees  figuring  in  every  common  lithograph  of  Hungarian 
rural  life.  They  are  usually  made  of  a  deep-coloured  red 
clay,  as  to  their  bowls,  with  a  white  metal  (or  even  silver) 
rim  or  cover.    The  stem  is  of  cherry  or  other  fragrant 
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wood ;  the  mouthpiece  of  horn.  They  bear  obvious 
traces  in  their  design  of  the  influence  of  the  ordinary 
long  Turkish  cherry-wood  Pipe.  In  fact,  the  art  of  the 
Oriental  and  of  the  Teutonic  races  seems  to  mingle  in 
them,  with  a  very  original  result.  They  are  often  adorned, 
like  many  of  the  rural  pipes  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
elsewhere,  with  little  red  cords  and  tassels,  which  make  a 
very  decorative  addition,  and  bespeak  a  certain  childish 
love  of  colour  in  their  owners.  We  fmd  the  same  detail 
in  some  of  the  Alpine  Pipes ;  which,  however,  as  might 
be  expected  vary  widely  on  the  different  sides  of  the  Alps, 
and  accordingly  as  the  mountaineers  are  of  Latin  or 
Teutonic  strain. 

If  we  cross  the  Alps  into  Italy,  we  find  the  Pipe 
rather  declining  in  favour  of  the  cigarette  and  the  cigar. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  as  a  shrewd  philosopher  in 
such  matters  observed  to  us  lately,  that  in  modern  Europe, 
the  Pipe  belongs  typically  to  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and 
the  cigarette  to  the  Latin  races,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  southern  France,  and 
other  Latin  countries,  the  cigarette  is  to-day  universally 
smoked,  the  Pipe  more  occasionally.  There  is  no  such 
cult  of  the  Pipe  as  we  have  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  certainly  a  significant  difference  and 
full  of  suggestion  to  one  who  attempts  to  read  in  the 
varying  smoking  customs  of  the  world,  the  subtle  but 
unmistakable  national  distinctions  of  its  various  races. 

It  is  the  more  notable  that  the  Pipe  should  have  so 
far  been  superseded  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  particular, 
because  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  at  other 
times,  these  countries  had  so  much  to  do  originally  with 
its  introduction  to  Europe.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Spanish  sailors  appeared,  on  their  return  from 
the  earlier  voyages  of  discovery  to  America,  smoking 
strange  pipes  made  of  palm-leaves  twisted  up  funnel-wise. 
In  the  open  mouth  at  the  top  of  the  funnel,  they  placed 
the  Tobacco,  which,  says  an  old  Botanist  of  that  time, 
Mathias  de  Lobel,  they  smoked  "to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  to  restore  their  strength,  and  exhilarate 
their  spirits." 

This  primitive  implement,  thus  used,  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  the  aboriginal  smokers  oversea,  when 
narrowly  considered,  however,  is  seen  to  have  something 
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of  the  nature  of  a  huge  cigarette,  as  well  as  of  a  pipe. 
Reduce  it  to  miniature  proportions;  change  the  funnel 
shape  to  a  straight  roll,  and  the  palm-leaf  to  a  strip  of 
cigarette-paper ;  and  there  you  have  the  evolution  of  the 
cigarette.  On  the  other  hand,  convert  your  leaf  funnel 
into  a  more  solid  and  durable  bowl,  made  of  another  part 
of  the  tree,  and  add  a  hollow  reed  for  stem ;  and  you 
have  a  pipe.  This,  indeed,  the  West  Indians  had  already 
learnt  to  do,  long  before  the  Spaniards  saw  them  for  the 
first  time.  Both  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors, 
whether  with  palm-leaf  or  more  durable  pipes,  obtained 
from  the  Indies,  were  not  long  in  spreading  the  practice 
throughout  the  maritime  world,  as  conditioned  in  those 
days.  The  Portuguese  first  convoyed  the  Pipe  thus  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East ;  they  taught  the 
first  Chinaman  to  smoke ;  and  it  was  at  Lisbon  that  M. 
Nicot  got  his  first  Tobacco-plant.  There  are  then  two 
branches  to  the  European  pedigree  of  the  Pipe.  One 
we  trace  through  the  English ;  the  other  through  the 
bold  sea-rovers  of  Spain. 

In  Spain,  there  was  never  any  royal,  or  would-be  legal, 
embargo  on  smoking.  It  was  different  in  Italy,  where 
sundry  Popes  and  Grand  Dukes  placed  Tobacco  under 
severe  prohibition  at  different  times.  In  Switzerland, 
many  of  the  Cantons  instituted  a  fine  for  smoking.  In 
Berne,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  authorities  were 
so  ingenuous  as  to  formally  add  an  eleventh  to  the  Ten 
Commandments — u  Thou  shalt  not  smoke  !  "  And  they 
further  fortified  this  bold  expansion  of  the  Decalogue,  by 
a  special  tribunal,  the  "Chambre  du  Tabac,"  which, 
according  to  Moritz  Busch,  still  exercised  its  portentous 
functions  up  to  the  middle  of  last  century. 

On  referring  again  to  the  interesting  account  of  the 
Bragge  Pipe  Collection,  in  the  pages  of  the  Tobacco  Plant, 
we  are  glad  to  find  Italy  not  unrepresented ;  for  Italian 
examples,  saving  some  clay-pipes  of  classical  design,  at 
once  simple  and  artistic,  are  unusually  difficult  to  come 
at.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  Bragge  Pipes,  collected 
in  Italy,  is  described  alluringly  as  "a  poem  in  Capo  di 
Monte  porcelain."  The  design  is  full  of  mystic  signi- 
ficance, and  shows  a  hand  carrying  leaves  and  enfolding 
an  aged  man  and  a  babe.  The  old  man's  hand  rests  on 
a  skull ;  the  babe  bears  a  rosebud.    There  is  a  parable 
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in  a  pipe,  which  would  make  a  philosopher  of  anyone 
who  smoked  it.  But  this  may  be  said  of  any  pipe  whose 
smoker  mixed  his  Tobacco,  as  a  certain  famous  English 
painter  told  one  of  his  pupils  to  mix  his  paint  "with 
brains,  sir ! " 

We  might  add  also  to  our  list  of  European  Pipes, 
from  the  Bragge  collection,  a  Swedish  one,  carved  by  a 
peasant,  whose  stem  forms  "a  runic  calendar  or  elogg- 
almanac,"  such  as  were  used  at  one  time  in  Sweden.  As 
a  companion  to  the  former,  we  read  of  a  Russian  peasant's 
pipe,  "  made  from  a  knotted  and  gnarled  root,"  and  deco- 
rated with  grotesque  heads.  This  was  presented  by  the 
carver  to  the  Czar.  We  hear,  too,  of  yet  another  Russian 
Pipe,  with  a  bowl  of  yellow  jasper,  and  with  "exquisitely 
carved  amorini."  "These  little  loves,"  says  the  writer  in 
the  Pla?it,  "were,  with  their  mother,  the  sea-born  Venus, 
carved  by  Cizie  for  a  prime  minister  of  Alexander  I." 
These  may  be  called  examples. of  the . Pipe- Aristocratic. 
In  turning  in  our  next  page  to  speak  of  the  making  of 
pipes,  we  mean  rather  to  treat  of  the  processes  by  which 
we  arrive  at  the  Pipe-Democratic. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  THE  MAKING   OF  PIPES  AND  MEERSCHAUMS. 

AT  other  times  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
making  of  Pipes  in  the  East,  or  in  America,  by  the 
Indian  tribes.  We  propose  here  to  treat  only  of 
the  Modern  Pipe  and  its  craft ;  and  more  particularly  of 
that  modern  Pipe  par  excellence, — the  Meerschaum.  It 
is  not  known,  we  imagine,  what  a  literature  has  grown  up 
about  the  Meerschaum  Pipe,  its  natural  history,  and  its 
artistic  development.  It  has  a  technique  and  a  vocabulary 
of  its  own, — not  rendered  the  more  intelligible  in  that 
they  are  preserved  chiefly  in  foreign  treatises  of  great 
erudition.  In  spite  of  all  the  complexity  of  its  nature 
and  art,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  simple  as  may  be, 
and  as  familiar  in  our  treatment  as  if  the  Meerschaum 
was  any  other  pipe.  To  this  end,  we  begin  with  a 
declaration  which  may  seem  at  a  first  glance  a  little 
revolutionary, — that  the  Meerschaum  after  all  is  only  a 
Clay-Pipe,  and  nothing  more !  This  is  implied,  no 
doubt,  in  every  chemical  dissertation  upon  its  component 
qualities  which  has  been  written.  But  these  are  often  so 
overlaid  with  the  best  chemic  Latinity,  that  the  smoker 
is  apt  at  last  to  read  all  manner  of  abstruse  science  into 
his  Meerschaum,  and  assign  to  it  an  exalted  and  excep- 
tional pedigree.    But, — 

"  Imperial  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
May  stop  a  gap  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

So  it  is ;  and  yet  are  we  all  a  little  shocked  to  find  that 
Caesars  and  Meerschaums,  Men  Imperial  and  Pipes 
Imperial,  are  only  clay  like  the  rest. 

Not  the  less,  for  this,  ought  the  Meerschaum  to  be 
taken  seriously.  And  for  our  own  part,  we  may  modestly 
claim  to  have  expended  more  time  over  its  history,  than 
over  the  history  of  Caesar  himself.    But  this  again  is  of  a 
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part  with  the  necessary  fallacy  of  these  pages,  which 
regard  Men  and  Emperors  only  as  part  and  parcel  of 
that  philosophical  machine,  the  Pipe.  If  we  had  known 
better,  indeed,  we  might  have  been  spared  somewhat  of 
our  painful  devotion  to  such  works  as  Tomasek's  Pfeifen 
Industrie,  or  Ziegler's  Geschichte  des  Meerschaums.  For, 
everything  that  one  needs  to  know  was  collated  from 
these  and  other  such  portentous  foreign  treatises  long 
ago,  and  run  into  very  pleasant  English  in  the  pages  of 
the  Tobacco  Plant.  But  to  confess  so  much,  we  have 
a  weakness  for  German  authors,  the  more  unintelligible 
the  better,  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  such  subjects 
as  the  making  of  Pipes,  or  the  making  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  So  we  added  Tomasek  and  Ziegler  to  Schlegel 
and  Gervinus  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  then  were  glad 
to  have  the  Tobacco  Plant  and  other  more  familiar  English 
authorities  to  fall  back  upon. 

Meerschaum,  then,  as  we  need  hardly  perhaps  explain, 
is  German  for  Sea-foam.  We  English  have  made  a 
naturalised  citizen  of  the  German  word.  Other  countries 
have  adopted  it  in  translation  only ;  and  we  confess  to 
wishing  we  had  done  the  same,  and  as  the  Plant  sug- 
gested, had  called  our  Meerschaums  "Sea-foam  Pipes." 
Not  even  this  is  an  accurate  version  of  the  original  native 
term, — Kill-Keffi,  which  in  English  would  be  "Foam- 
clay  ; "  in  German  Schaumthon. 

This  "  foam-clay  "  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  even  in  Canada ;  but  the  most  famous  deposits  are 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  at  Kiltschik.  Spanish 
and  Greek  varieties  have  at  different  times  been  in 
fashion,  but  the  Anatolian  kind  has  always  asserted  itself 
in  the  market  in  the  end.  The  Spanish  variety  is  not  so 
white  or  pure  in  colour,  and  inclines  to  gray  and  yellow 
tints.  The  pipes  made  from  it,  however,  have  a  fine 
marbled  appearance,  peculiar  to  themselves. 

To  speak  chemically,  Meerschaum  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  magnesia,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  magnesia,  flint 
and  water.    Its  proportions  are  roughly, — 
Magnesia    -    -    -    -  25 

Silicate  57 

Water  18 

100 
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Meerschaum,  says  the  Encyclopedie-Roret,  "is  not  very 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  sticks  fast  to  the  tongue,  and  when 
rubbed,  becomes  glossy  like  wax.  It  possesses  a  certain 
ductility,  and  flattens  under  the  hammer  before  breaking. 
In  its  first  damp  state,  it  is  very  soft,  and  can  be  worked 
almost  as  easily  as  white  clay."  A  German  periodical, 
whose  name  is  too  long  to  quote,  in  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Meerschaum  mines  in  Anatolia,  says  that 
a  lump  of  magnesite,  when  fresh  from  the  ground,  is 
of  a  "yellowish  white  colour,  and  covered  a  finger  thick 
with  red  fat  earth,  and  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  The  preparation  to  which  the  Meerschaum  is 
subjected,  to  fit  it  for  export,  is  very  costly  and  tedious. 
After  the  excavated  pieces  are  freed  from  the  earth  sur- 
rounding them,  they  are  dried  five  or  six  days  in  the  sun, 
or  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  hot  room.  Thereupon  the 
mineral  has  to  undergo  a  second  process  of  cleansing 
and  is  then  polished  with  wax."  Then  the  lumps  of  Meer- 
schaum are  carefully  sorted  into  ten  different  classes, 
packed  in  cotton  wool,  into  boxes  each  containing  an  equal 
weight  and  so  exported.  If  we  follow  our  Meerschaum  on 
its  travels,  we  shall  find  it  arrive  almost  certainly  at  one 
of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Germany  or  Austria. 
The  best  Meerschaums  are  made  at  Vienna,  Lemgo 
and  Ruhla  being  other  nurseries  of  this  pipe.  When  the 
lump  of  Meerschaum  arrives  in  the  hands  of  the  workman 
it  must  lie  for  some  time  in  water  before  being  worked. 
When  sufficiently  soaked,  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  like 
cheese,  and  the  parings  are  like  those  of  a  turnip.  Now 
is  the  point  when  we  long  for  a  German  eloquence  of 
minuteness  to  describe  the  many  delicate  tools  employed 
in  the  various  processes  of  turning,  filing,  boring,  etc. 
Who  but  a  German  could  adequately  illustrate  and 
describe  the  Untengreifender  Luftbohrer,  the  Obengreifender 
Luftbohrer,  the  Gebogener  Geissfoiss,  and  other  implements 
of  the  craft,  which  when  assembled  on  successive  pages 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  torture-chamber.  Let  us,  then, 
content  ourselves  by  stating  that  the  pipe  is  turned,  cut, 
bored,  polished,  soaked  in  wax  and  tallow,  polished  again, 
and  if  it  be  the  fate  of  the  particular  pipe  in  question, 
carved,  with  more  or  less  intricacy.  Lastly,  our  com- 
pleted pipe  is  fitted  with  an  amber  mouthpiece ;  and  as  it 
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would  be  impious  to  divorce  the  pipe  from  its  mouthpiece, 
here  we  must  treat  of  this  substance,  amber,  which  forms 
so  important  a  part  of  our  sumptuous  whole.  The  very 
word  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  fragrant  associations,  from  its 
birth  in  prehistoric  pine  forests  to  its  celebration  in  rhyme 
by  many  a  poet.  M.  Felix  Dahn  devotes  the  most 
flowing  periods  to  its  history  and  description.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  a  letter  of  his,  translated  in  the  Tobacco 
Plant.  "  From  the  far  Africa  merchants  of  high  culture 
and  luxurious  habits  come  to  these  inhospitable  strands  " 
(the  north  of  Germany)  "and  they  purchase  from  the 
rough  fishing  and  hunting  tribes  a  mysterious  amphibious 
production,  the  moist  gold  of  the  sea,  dashed  by  the  salt 
waves  to  and  fro,  which  had  flowed  many  thousands  of 
years  before  from  the  tops  of  tall  firs — amber,  elektron." 
With  the  Romans  amber  was  a  favourite  ornament,  the 
"fat  dew"  of  Martial's  Epigrams  being  fashioned  into 
many-stoned  necklaces.  Somewhere  a  Roman  bitterly 
complains  that  the  effigy  in  amber  of  a  man,  can  be  sold 
for  more  than  an  able-bodied  man  himself.  It  was  used  as 
incense  in  the  temples,  for,  when  burnt,  it  gives  a  pleasant 
odour,  whence  we  have  the  German  word  Bernstein,  the 
burning  stone.  Amber  is  both  dived  and  dug  for  off  the 
coast  of  Germany ;  the  digging  operations  at  Palmnichen 
often  yielding  as  much  as  twenty  hundred  weight  during 
the  day.  Four-fifths,  however,  of  the  amber  of  commerce 
come  from  the  Baltic  coast.  When  once  fished  or  dug  up, 
it  is  very  easily  worked,  requiring  little  labour  or  skill; 
the  art,  however,  of  old  time  practised  by  the  Ancients  of 
amalgamating  it  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  etc.,  is  completely 
lost.  In  the  manufacture  of  mouthpieces,  the  pieces  of 
amber  are  freed  from  the  outer  coat,  which  is  rough, 
shagreen-like  and  discoloured,  then  scraped  and  polished 
and  finally  bored,  when  it  assumes  the  charming  appear- 
ance so  familiar  in  the  contemporary  shop-windows. 

From  the  Meerschaum,  we  pass  to  the  making  of  the 
humbler  kinds  of  Clay-Pipes,  associated  from  time  imme- 
morial with  the  history  of  smoking.  It  will  be  enough, 
if  in  writing  of  this,  we  confine  ourselves  to  English 
Clays,  and  of  these,  to  the  best  known  among  them,  the 
"Real  Broseleys." 

We  have  spcken  elsewhere  of  the  old  reputation  of 
the  little  Shropshire  town  of  Broseley,  in  this  matter  of 
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Clay-Pipes.  From  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  (Jan.  27, 
1872),  we  gather  some  interesting  details  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Pipes  there.  "Pipe-making,"  it  says,  "in  the 
early  days  of  its  introduction  was  a  very  different  matter 
from  what  it  is  now.  Then  the  greater  part  of  the  manu- 
facture was  performed  by  the  master,  and  twenty  or 
twenty-four  gross  was  the  largest  quantity  ever  burned  in 
one  kiln.  This  required  from  15  cwt.  to  1  ton  of  coal. 
At  the  present  time  the  preliminary  preparations  of  the 
clay  are  performed  by  men,  but  the  subsequent  delicate 
operations  incident  to  the  manufacture  are  conducted  by 
women  and  girls.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  gross  in  one  kiln  is  not  an  uncommon  quantity, 

consuming  only  from  8  to  10  tons  of  coal  A 

pipe-maker,  named  Noah  Roden,  brought  the  long  pipes 
to  great  perfection,  and  supplied  most  of  the  London 
clubs  and  coffee-houses  of  that  day;  he  died  in  1829, 
and  his  business  was  carried  on  by  William  Southorn, 
who  made  great  strides  in  improving  the  manufacture, 
and  whose  family  at  this  present  writing  are  the  sole 
makers  of  the  far-famed  'Real  Broseleys.'" 

The  clay  used  has  been  obtained  from  different  parts 
of  England  at  different  periods.  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire, 
kept  up  the  main  supply  for  a  long  time.  Now,  it  is 
conveyed  to  Broseley  from  Newton  Abbot,  in  Devonshire, 
and  other  districts.  It  is  then  prepared  by  being  first 
boiled.  Next,  it  is  "wedged  by  hand,  or  pugged  in  a 
mill,  and  rolled  by  hand  into  lengths,  called  rolls,  required 
for  various  sizes  of  pipes.  These  are  dried  in  the  open 
air,  or  by  fire,  and  when  sufficiently  so,  the  vent  is  made 
in  the  stem  by  a  steel  wire,  and  the  roll  is  placed  in  an 
iron  mould  of  the  size  and  shape  intended.  A  strong 
press  is  used,  and  an  iron  stopper  is  inserted  to  form  the 
bowl.  After  this  process,  they  are  again  dried,  and 
'finished  off'  by  the  action  of  a  smooth  iron,  carefully 
rubbed  over  the  surface  to  obliterate  any  marks  that  may 
have  been  made  by  the  hand,  or  otherwise,  while  in  a 
soft  state.  They  are  then  imbedded  in  China-clay  dust 
in  saggers,  and  placed  in  a  kiln.  They  are  subjected  to 
a  slow  fire  for  a  few  days,  and  when  afterwards  '  hard ' 
fired  for  two  days  and  a  night,  are  ready  for  use. 

"  Pipes  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes, 
and  lengths,  from  4  to  27  inches,  designated  by  a  curi- 
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ously  recondite  vocabulary,  the  origin  of  which  is  too 
profound  a  subject  for  light  investigation." 

Crossing  the  Channel  in  search  of  French  Pipes  and 
patterns  new,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  these  our 
neighbours  have  a  higher  ideal  than  we  in  the  matter  of 
pipes.  "  The  commonest  French  Pipe  is  a  well-finished 
article,  with  a  graceful  bowl  and  a  well-proportioned  stem  ; 
and  its  owner  keeps  it  in  a  case,  reveres  it  for  its  blackened 
hue  and  pungent  odour,  and  grows  attached  to  it  from 
long  use.  Numbers  of  the  better  class  of  French  Pipes 
are  manufactured  of  porcelain,  and  some  are  adorned 
with  enamelled  portrait  and  beautiful  heads,  executed  in 
a  style  that  puts  to  shame  the  works  of  our  average 
miniature  painters."  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  French 
pipe-maker  makes  use  of  every  possible  variety  of  material, 
lumps  of  agate  and  amber,  ivory,  cornelian,  crystal,  etc., 
upon  which  he  lavishes  every  delicacy  of  invention. 
These  objeis  d'art,  however,  are  reserved  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  foreigner ;  Frenchmen,  for  the  most 
part,  content  themselves  with  a  simple  clay-pipe,  religi- 
ously kept  in  its  closely  fitting  case. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LITERARY  PIPE  AND   ITS  HUMOURS. 

THE  Literature  of  the  Pipe,  as  has  been  made 
sufficiently  clear  in  the  liberal  references  to  different 
authors  in  our  pages,  is  by  no  means  a  light  matter. 
A  mere  matter-of-fact  bibliography  of  the  Pipe,  giving 
only  the  title  of  each  work,  would  fill  a  small  volume  in 
itself.  We  certainly  must  not  attempt  it  here  ;  but  before 
we  end  this  familiar  history,  we  wish  to  lend  something 
of  literary  interest  to  its  close,  by  calling  up  one  or  two 
of  those  greater  writers  who  have  helped  to  lift  the  Pipe 
into  the  pleasant  region  of  poetry  and  belles  lettres. 

In  writing  of  the  Elizabethan  Pipe,  we  were  able  to 
give  some  foretaste  of  those  literary  graces,  which  have 
proved  that  "  the  men  who  smoke,"  are  not  rarely  also 
"  the  men  who  write,"  and  write  to  some  purpose.  This 
tradition,  so  well  set  going  then,  has  been  maintained,  as 
one  need  not  read  far  to  discover.  What  with  Charles 
Lamb  and  Carlyle,  Thackeray  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
James  Thomson  and  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Jules 
Sandeau  and  M.  Mallarme,  Hawthorne  and  Lowell,  Tom 
Hood  and  Mark  Twain  : — What  a  delightful  anthology  of 
the  Pipe  awaits  the  ingenious  bookman,  if  he  but  turn  to. 

From  Elia,  we  should  like  to  have  quoted  in  extenso; 
but  a  fuller  tribute  has  been  already  paid  him  in  another 
volume  of  this  little  series  of  companionable  books.  We 
are  glad  to  make  Carlyle  follow  after  Elia,  in  order  of 
affection  as  well  as  of  time ;  because  he  was  unkind  to 
his  kindly  contemporary.  Yet,  we  may  forgive  him  much, 
because  of  Teufelsdrockh.  Immortal  Teufelsdrockh  ! 
would  he  had  helped  us  to  a  history  of  Pipes  as  well  as 
of  Clothes, — since  he  loved  the  Pipe  so  well !  Who  can 
forget  the  picture  of  the  oracular  Professor  as  Carlyle 
pictures  him  at  the  opening  of  the  Sartor.  "  Lifting  his 
huge  tumbler  of  Gukguk,  and  for  a  moment  lowering  his 
tobacco-pipe,  he  stood  up  in  full  coffee-house, .... 
and  there,  with  low,  soul-stirring  tone,  and  the  look  truly 
of  an  angel,  though  whether  of  a  white  or  of  a  black  one 
might  be  dubious,  proposed  this  toast,  Die  Sache  der 
Armen  in  Gottes  una1  Teuj els  Namen  (The  cause  of  the 
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Poor,  in  Heaven's  name  and  's)  !    One  full  shout, 

breaking  the  leaden  silence ;  then  a  gurgle  of  innumer- 
able emptying  bumpers,  again  followed  by  universal 
cheering,  returned  him  loud  acclaim.  It  was  the  finale 
of  the  night :  resuming  their  pipes  ;  in  the  highest  enthu- 
siasm, amid  volumes  of  tobacco-smoke ;  triumphant, 
cloud-capt  without  and  within,  the  assembly  broke  up, 
each  to  his  thoughtful  pillow." 

We  might  easily  enlarge  upon  Teufelsdrockh,  but  we 
find  other  philosophers  of  the  Pipe  waiting  their  turn, 
and^&mong  them  Thackeray's  Warrington,  best  of  fellows, 
greatest  of  smokers,  whose  Pipe  perfumes  with  its  Caven- 
dish (Thackeray  specially  tells  us  that  Warrington  smoked 
Cavendish),  the  pages  of  Pe?idennis. 

"  Much  solitary  pipes  and  ale  make  a  cynic  of  you," 
said  Pendennis  to  Warrington  once ;  but  was  there 
ever  a  kinder-hearted  cynic  and  smoker, — save  perhaps 
Thackeray  himself?  One  realises  Warrington  best  perhaps 
in  the  description  of  Major  Pendennis's  visit  to  the  two 
young  literary  heroes  in  the  Temple,  when  he  groped  his 
way  up  a  dark  staircase  to  the  third  storey, — "An  Irish 
charwoman,  with  a  pail  and  broom,  opened  the  door  for 
the  Major.  'Is  that  the  beer?'  cried  out  a  great  voice  : 
'give  us  hold  of  it.'  The  gentleman  who  was  speaking 
was  seated  on  a  table,  unshorn  and  smoking  a  short  pipe  : 
in  a  farther  chair  sate  Pen,  with  a  cigar,  and  his  legs  near 
the  fire.  A  little  boy,  who  acted  as  the  clerk  of  these 
gentlemen,  was  grinning  in  the  Major's  face  at  the  idea 
of  his  being  mistaken  for  beer.  Here,  upon  the  third 
floor,  the  rooms  were  somewhat  lighter,  and  the  Major 
could  see  the  place.  '  Pen,  my  boy,  its  I — its  your 
uncle,'  he  said,  choking  with  the  smoke.  But  as  most 
young  men  of  fashion  used  the  weed,  he  pardoned  the 
practice  easily  enough. 

"  Mr.  Warrington  got  up  from  the  table,  and  Pen,  in 
a  very  perturbed  manner,  from  his  chair.  '  Beg  your 
pardon  for  mistaking  you,'  said  Warrington,  in  a  frank, 
loud  voice.  '  Will  you  take  a  cigar,  sir.'  Clear  those  things 
off  the  chair,  Pidgeon,  and  pull  it  round  to  the  fire.' " 

To  this  scene  in  one  English  interior,  let  us  add 
another,  by  a  very  different  writer  to  Thackeray,  M 
Stephane  Mallarme,  one  of  the  stylists  of  the  younger 
school  of  French  writers.    And  would  that  M.  Mallarme 
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would  always  be  as  intelligible  in  his  pursuit  after  the 
subtleties  of  style  in  prose  and  verse,  as  he  is  in  this 
charming  passage,  from  his  Pages,  a  volume  of  Prose- 
Studies,  as  wonderful  in  their  way  as  is  his  exquisite 
translation  into  French  rhythmical  prose  of  Edgar  Poe's 
Raven: — "Yesterday,  I  found  my  pipe  while  dreaming 
of  a  long  evening's  work,  that  delight  of  winter  time. 
My  cigarettes  were  cast  back,  with  all  the  child-like  joys 
of  summer,  into  the  past  which  is  lit  by  the  delicate  blue 
rays  of  sunlight,  and  my  staid  pipe  again  taken  up,  asJ^y 
a  serious  man  who  will  smoke  for  long  together,  thjP»e 
may  work  the  better  :  but  I  had  not  expected  the  surprise 
which  awaited  this  abandonment.  Hardly  had  I  drawn 
the  first  cloud,  when  I  forgot  all  the  great  books  which 
I  would  write;  wondering,  touched,  I  was  breathing  again 
the  air  of  last  winter,  which  had  come  back  to  me.  I  had 
not  touched  my  faithful  friend  since  my  return  to  France 
and  all  London, — London  as  I  alone  had  known  it  a  year 
ago,  appeared.  First  those  dear  fogs  which  muffle  up  our 
brains,  and  leave  there  an  odour  of  their  own,  when  they 
penetrate  through  the  window  frames.  My  tobacco  smelt 
of  a  dark  room  with  leathern  furniture  sprinkled  with 
coal-dust,  on  which  rolled  the  thin  black  cat :  the  immense 
fires  !  and  the  maid  with  red  arms  pouring  out  the  coal, 
and  the  noise  of  this  coal  falling  from  the  zinc  bucket 
into  the  iron  coal-vase,  in  the  morning  time,  when 
the  postman  gave  his  solemn  double  knock,  which 
brought  back  life  to  me.  Through  the  window  I  saw 
again  those  sickly  trees  in  the  deserted  square.  I  saw 
the  sea,  so  often  crossed  that  winter,  shivering  on  the 
bridge  of  the  steamer,  wet  with  steam  and  blackened 
with  smoke — with  my  poor  wandering  love,  in  travelling 
dress,  a  long  dull  gown,  the  colour  of  the  roadside  dust, 
a  cloak  which  clung  damply  to  her  chilled  shoulders,  one 
of  those  straw  hats,  without  feathers  and  almost  without 
ribbon,  that  rich  women  cast  off  on  their  arriving,  so 
spoiled  are  they  by  the  sea-air,  and  that  our  poor  loves 
trim  again  for  many  a  season  more.  Round  her  neck 
was  folded  the  terrible  handkerchief  that  one  waves  while 
saying  adieu  for  ever  ! 

For  the  sake  of  contrast,  we  throw  aside  some  other 
passages  that  we  had  marked  in  other  writers  of  sentiment, 
and  turn  from  M.  Mallarme  to  Mark  Twain ;  than  whom 
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no  two  men  could  more  differ.  They  have  nothing  indeed 
in  common,  but  their  love  for  their  pipe ;  as  this  Tale  of 
a  Pipe  by  Mark  Twain  may  testify,  which  we  reprint  from 
the  Tobacco  Plant  of  1870.  It  begins  with  a  very 
American  advertisement : — 

"  Curious  Relic  for  Sale. — For  sale,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fund,  etc.,  a  curious  Ancient  Bedouin  Pipe, 
procured  at  the  City  of  Endor,  in  Palestine,  and  believed 
to  have  once  belonged  to  the  justly-renowned  Witch  of 
Endor.  Parties  desirous  to  examine  this  singular  relic, 
witPm  view  to  purchasing,  can  do  so  by  calling  upon 
Daniel  S.,  119  and  121,  William  Street,  New  York. 

"  As  per  advertisement  in  the  Herald.  A  curious  old 
relic  indeed,  as  I  had  a  good  personal  right  to  know.  In 
a  single  instant  of  time  a  long  panorama  of  sights  and 
scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  flashed  through  my  memory. 
.  .  .  .  Immediately  three  years  fell  away  from  my 
age,  and  a  vanished  time  was  restored  to  me — September, 
1867.  It  was  a  flaming  Oriental  day  ....  and 
our  party  had  just  ridden  through  the  squalid  hive  of 
human  vermin  which  still  holds  the  ancient  Biblical  name 
of  Endor.  I  was  bringing  up  the  rear  on  my  grave  four- 
dollar  steed,  who  was  about  beginning  to  compose  himself 

for  his  usual  noon  nap  As  my  horse  nodded  to 

rest,  I  heard  a  sort  of  panting  after  me,  and  turned  and  saw 
that  a  tawny  youth  had  overtaken  me — a  true  remnant  and 
representative  of  his  ancestress  the  WTitch  :  a  galvanised 
scurvy  wrought  into  the  human  form  and  garnished  with 
opthalmic  and  leprous  scars  ;  an  airy  creature  with  an 
invisible  shirt-front  that  reached  below  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  and  no  other  clothing  to  speak  of  except  a 
tobacco  pouch,  an  ammunition  pocket,  and  venerable 
gun,  which  was  long  enough  to  club  any  game  with,  that 
came  within  shooting  distance,  but  far  from  efficient  as 
an  article  of  dress.  I  thought  to  myself,  '  Now  this 
disease  with  a  human  heart  in  it  is  going  to  shoot  me.' 
I  smiled  in  derision  at  the  idea  ....  and  I 
stopped  to  parley. 

"  I  found  he  was  only  a  friendly  villain  who  wanted  a 
trifle  of  bucksheesh,  and  after  begging  all  that  he  could 
get  in  that  way,  was  perfectly  willing  to  trade  off  all  he 
had  for  more.  He  was  smoking  the  '  humbliest '  pipe  I 
ever  saw — dingy,  funnel-shaped,  red  clay  thing,  streaked 


and  grimed  with  oil  and  tears  of  tobacco,  and  with  all  the 
different  kinds  of  dirt  there  are,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of 
them  peculiar  and  indigenous  to  Endor  and  perdition. 
And  rank  ?  I  never  smelt  anything  like  it.  It  withered 
a  cactus  that  stood  lifting  its  prickly  hands  aloft  beside 
the  trail.  It  even  woke  up  my  horse.  I  said  I  would 
take  that.  It  cost  me  a  frank,  a  Russian  kopek,  a  brass 
button,  and  a  slate  pencil ;  and  my  spendthrift  lavishness 
so  won  upon  the  son  of  the  desert  that  he  passed  over 
his  pouch  of  most  unspeakably-villainous  tobacce  to  me 
as  a  free  gift.  What  a  pipe  it  was  to  be  sure.  iM^d  a 
rude  brass  wire  covei  to  it  and  a  little  coarse  ironcnain 
suspended  from  the  bowl,  with  an  iron  splinter  attached 
to  loosen  up  the  tobacco,  and  pick  your  teeth  with.  The 
stem  looked  like  the  half  a  slender  walking-stick  with  the 
bark  on.  I  felt  that  this  pipe  had  belonged  to  the  original 
Witch  of  Endor  as  soon  as  I  saw  it ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
smelt  it  I  knew  it.  Moreover,  I  asked  the  Arab  cub  in 
good  English  if  it  was  not  so,  and  he  replied  in  good 
Arab  that  it  was.  I  woke  up  my  horse,  and  went  my 
way  smoking." 

After  this  extravagant  description  Mark  Twain  goes  on 
to  tell  of  the  pipe's  extraordinary  effects.  "  I  smoked  till 
I  found  I  was  beginning  to  lie  and  project  murder,  and 
steal  my  own  things  out  of  one  pocket  and  hide  them  in 
another."  Its  physical  effects  upon  the  smoker's  travelling 
companions  are  equally  remarkable.  As  he  and  the  Arab 
guide  to  the  party  are  riding  along  in  near  proximity  he 
lights  it,  and  his  companions  exclaim,  "  The  suffering 
Moses  !"  "  Whew  !  By  George,  who  opened  that  grave- 
yard ?"  "  Boys,  that  Arab's  been  swallowing  something 
dead  ! "  For  the  rest  of  the  party  impute  its  awful  aroma 
to  the  Arab,  who  comes  near  to  being  shot  for  his  malodour. 
In  the  end,  the  pipe  is  made  over  by  its  possessor  to 
Dan — the  same  Dan  who  figures  to  admiration  in  the  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  "  Well,  now,"  the  tale  concludes, 
"to  think  that  after  three  changing  years  I  should  hear 
from  that  curious  old  relic  again,  and  see  Dan  advertising 

it  for  sale  I  wonder  how  the  faithful  old 

relic  is  going  to  sell  ?  " 

That  is  one  tale  of  a  pipe,  in  the  characteristic 
humorous  manner  of  the  most  famous  of  the  American 
humorists.    For  contrast,  we  should  have  liked  to  add 
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another,  in  quite  another  manner  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
the  most  imaginative  tale- writer  America  has  yet  produced, 
whose  old  connection  with  Liverpool  may  moreover  well 
be  recalled  in  a  book  published  in  Liverpool.  "  Mother 
Rigby's  Pipe,"  so  the  tale  is  called,  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  among  the  less  known,  but  not  less 
delightful,  of  its  author's  writings  ;  and  in  fact,  a  very 
imaginative  conception,  taking  the  pipe  as  a  magic  talis- 
man whose  smoke  can  breathe  the  mysterious  breath  of 
life^yen  into  a  scarecrow.  But  the  tale  is  too  long  to 
gipprri'  full,  and  it  loses  too  much,  as  we  have  proved  in 
attempting  it,  by  being  excerpted ;  so  we  must  be  content 
to  refer  our  readers  to  it  in  Hawthorne's  own  pages. 

"  Mother  Rigby's  Pipe  "  had  served  to  recall  a  striking 
passage  once  met  with  in  one  of  its  author's  journals — - 
probably  in  the  American  Note-Books — whose  delightful 
notes  upon  men,  places  and  things  so  often  discover 
the  germinal  idea  afterwards  developed  by  the  author 
into  a  finished  tale.  We  have  made  a  long  search  in  the 
Note-Books  in  vain,  however,  for  this  particular  passage, 
though  we  discovered  others  that  half  tempted  us  to 
quote  them.  One  of  these  gives  a  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  an  old  man  selling  nuts  under  "  the  stoop  of  an 
hotel,"  who  proved  to  be  yet  another  philosopher  of  the 
pipe.  "  He  smoked  a  pipe,  and  talked  with  one  man 
about  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  grow  young 
again,  and  the  duty  of  being  contented  with  old  age  ; 
about  predestination,  and  freewill  and  other  metaphysics." 
And  yet  an  old  man  who  lived  upon  the  sale  of  some 
fifty  cents  worth  of  nuts  a  day  ! 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  great  smoker  or  pipe-lover,  and  preferred  a  cigar, 
like  most  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  But  his  son,  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne,  has  a  delightful  tribute  to  the  pipe  in  the 
form  of  an  essay  contributed  to  a  New  York  paper 
many  years  ago,  without  which  no  collection  of  the 
literary  and  of  famous  smokers  would  be  complete.  The 
essay,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  reprinted,  well 
deserves  a  niche  to  itself;  and  with  it  we  can  pleasantly 
conclude  our  amiable  felonies  from  the  best  authors. 

"  Much  thought,  supplemented  by  no  little  experience, 
has  led  me  to  prefer  the  pipe  before  all  other  methods  of 
tobacco  using.    There  exist  objections — but  neither  are 
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Saint  Peter's  Dome  and  the  Medicean  Venus  wholly 
satisfactory,  though  on  the  whole  the  best  of  the  kind. 
After  all  is  said,  we  turn  to  the  pipe  once  more.  .  .  . 
It  is  better  than  the  cigar,  because  the  cigar  is  a  mere 
stranger — a  passing  acquaintance  ;  though  much  of  the 
fine  gentleman  be  in  him,  he  is  dry  and  formal.  .  .  . 
Better  again  is  the  pipe  than  the  cigarette — the  female 
cigar.  Cigarettes  are  unworthy  the  strength  and  under- 
standing of  a  developed  man,  and,  like  a  book  of  jests, 

should  only  be  taken  up  occasionally  But 

the  pipe,  if  brought  to  trial,  can  find  a  sounder  plcsjgfean 
mere  disparagement  of  rivals.  He  takes  his  stancW^ron 
his  '  intrinsic  virtues — they  are  undeniable  and  not  few. 
To  begin,  he  has  permanent  existence ;  again  and  again 
does  he  serve  your  turn,  and  still  is  ready  for  a  fresh 
bout ;  nay,  he  gains  in  mellowness  and  beauty  with  each 
successive  charge.  Clear  but  his  throat  occasionally — 
anon  stuff  that  ever-open  mouth  with  a  pinch  of  fresh 
hay,  and  he  will  commune  sweetly  with  you  all  day  long. 
The  weeks  pass  by,  and  now  his  warm  cheeks  have  grown 
familiar  to  your  hand,  his  curved  mouthpiece  to  your 
lips,  his  form  and  proportions  to  your  eye.  Weeks  grow 
to  months,  and  months  bring  forth  the  years  ;  you 
scarcely  realise  how  intimate  have  become  your  relations 
with  your  swarthy  friend,  how  well  you  know  him,  how 
much  you  like  him,  how  his  loss  would  leave  an  important 
void  in  your  life  and  heart.  .  .  .  To  part  from  him 
is  to  throw  away  the  essence  of  your  life,  your  experience, 
your  wisdom  ;  he  is  the  burial  urn  of  your  past,  and 
therefore  the  lottery  urn  of  your  future  ;  and  carved  and 
chased  with  the  strange  forms  and  patterns  born  of 
fantasy. 

"  But  there  are  pipes  and  pipes,  from  the  Irishman's 
black  cutty  to  the  jewelled  hookah  of  Turkey's  Sultan. 
One's  choice  must  be  determined  by  taste  and  tempera- 
ment ;  you  may  often  study  a  man  through  his  pipes  and 
the  tobacco  he  puts  in  them ;  the  nature  ever  shapes  the 

equipment  As  to  tobacco,  it  varies  in 

strength  as  the  head  and  stomach,  and  also  as  the 
years  

"  In  styles  of  pipe  I  have  experimented  largely — have 
sounded  the  gamut  of  plain  clay,  gambier,  meerschaum 
(and  chip),  charcoal,  porcelain,  and  brier.    The  plain 
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clay — the  cutty — is  workmanlike  and  democratic.  I 
think  I  should  adopt  it  if  I  were  running  for  high  office. 
Gambier  is  rather  fantastic,  but  colours  as  easily  as  sweet 

sixteen  As   for   charcoals,  they  promised 

well,  and  were  not  without  their  season  of  popularity.  .  . 
But  they  didn't  wear  well,  somehow.  .  .  .  And  the 
porcelain  was  hard  and  harsh,  heating  and  unabsorbent ; 
so  the  question  finally  lay  between  meerschaum  and  brier. 

"  Now,  than  a  fine  piece  of  true  meerschaum  nothing  is 
more  fascinating,  sweeter,  handsomer.  Mark  its  tender, 
c^fcny  tint,  its  soft,  fine  lustre,  its  smooth  texture.  Lift 
it^t  is  light  as  a  sponge  ;  and  you  can  almost  indent  it 
by  the  pressure  of  your  fingers.  You  fill  it  (rather,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  fill  a  false  bowl  set  on  to  it),  and  as  you 
draw  in  the  smoke  you  can  almost  see  the  delicate  brown 
flushing  deeper  and  deeper  through  the  white."  But, 
adds  the  writer,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attaching  to 
a  meerschaum  are  many.  Your  prize  may  turn  out  to  be 
"  chip,"  or  it  may  be  of  an  impenetrable  variety,  or  if  it 
really  be  the  best  piece  in  the  universe,  the  greater  then 
your  anxiety  and  dread  of  its  destruction.  So  he  concludes 
in  favour  of  brierwood  :  "I  bought  a  brierwood  with  all 
the  fervour  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  nor  has  the  cooling  of 
a  decade  of  winters  moved  me  to  regret  the  deed."  Where- 
upon Mr.  Hawthorne  politely  offers  his  readers  a  smoke 
from  his  own  pipe,  one  carved  into  the  likeness  Of  the 
human  face,  ugly,  and  crowned  with  a  pair  of  ram's  horns. 
"  A  weak  smile  glimmers  over  the  features,  not  broad, 
hardly  mirthful  ;  rather  as  if  striving  to  reflect  the 
merriment  which  their  ungainliness  might  excite.  Who- 
ever designed  this  pipe  was  an  artist,  and  one  who  looked 
into  the  human  heart. 

"  Well,  pick  him  up  and  fill  his  empty  head  with 
brains  from  the  tobacco-box.  Tobacco  is  all  his  intellect, 
and  smoke  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  enkindlemcnt 
thereof.  ....  Thus  do  we  peacefully  sit,  while 
the  air  grows  hazy  around  us,  and  the  material  world 
retires  and  fades.  Hotter  and  hotter  against  our  hand 
press  the  brown  cheeks  of  our  mahogany-coloured 
friend.  Closing  our  eyes,  the  pipe  becomes  a  part  of  us  ; 
the  pulse  of  our  lives  beats  in  unison  ;  with  a  common 
impulse  do  we  perform  our  smoky  respiration.  Man-pipe 
or  pipe-man — which  are  we  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PIPE  CONTEMPORARY. 

THE  writer  who  draws  near  to  the  end  of  his  long 
writing  on  some  comfortable  subject,  the  historian 
who  arrives  at  the  last  turn  in  his  history,  is  ar^jp 
get  a  little  melancholy  at  the  prospect.  It  is  like  para!% 
from  an  old  pipe  :  much  solace  it  may  have  afforded,  but 
its  time  has  come.  Only,  the  writer  has  other  reasons 
for  his  melancholy,  than  the  smoker.  All  the  good  things 
he  meant  to  have  said,  but  did  not  say  ;  all  the  suggestive 
passages  he  noted  in  many  books,  but  failed  to  find  when 
he  came  to  look  after  them  again,  and  many  other  sins 
of  his  pen's  commission  and  omission,  rise  up  and  look 
him  somewhat  sadly  in  the  face.  We  make  free  con- 
fession here  of  a  hundred  such  accusing  matters  lying 
perdu  in  our  past  chapters  upon  pipes, — Pipes  American, 
Oriental,  European,  English.  And  when  we  take  up  now 
the  very  newest  example  of  the  Pipe  Contemporary,  and 
bethink  ourselves  of  all  the  endless  adventures,  and  all 
the  evolutionary  processes  of  its  forbears,  which  have 
gone  to  make  it  what  is, — to  give  its  bowl  just  the  curves 
and  polish,  and  its  stem  just  the  length  and  thickness, 
that  it  displays,  we  feel  that  only  the  energy  and  art  of 
a  Gibbon  would  be  enough  to  properly  set  forth  its  full 
history  and  all  that  it  implies. 

No  instrument  of  men's  good  comfort  is  more  sugges- 
tive. It  is,  as  we  have  tried  to  point  out  in  the  course 
of  our  history,  a  talisman  of  singular  effect,  in  conjuring 
up  times  and  seasons,  men  and  places,  far  removed  from 
us  now.  Old  Mexico  lives  again  in  the  lines  of  some  two 
inches  of  carved  stone,  lying  in  the  dusty  corner  of  an 
old  curiosity  shop.  Old  England,  as  it  was  when  Shaks- 
peare  and  Ben  Jonson  drew  Elizabethan  playgoers  to  the 
Globe  Theatre  on  summer's  afternoons,  there  to  smoke 
their  pipes  with  a  certain  unaccustomed  air,  starts  vividly, 
as  one  fingers  some  broken  fragment  of  an  Elizabethan 
*  clay-bowl.    And  as  the  smoker,  sitting  alone  by  night, 
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watches  the  lazy  fumes  arise,  what  a  procession  of  Indian 
sachems,  of  seafarers,  and  of  the  heroes  and  patron  saints 
of  the  Pipe,  rise  unbidden  in  the  smoke  :  — Tacumseh, 
Cuculcan,  Columbus,  le  Grand  Nicot,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ! 
with  James  I.,  an  ominous  crowned  shadow,  furtively  in 
the  rear.  Of  old  and  curious  books,  again,  what  an 
entertainment  is  there  to  be  had  in  the  Elizabethan, 
Jacobean,  and  corresponding  French,  literature  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  our  own  ending  century.  Or,  if  one  would 
turn  to  fine  art,  what  rare  prints  by  Hogarth,  and  by  old 
JJutch  and  Flemish  artists,  in  which  the  Pipe  figures,  are 
^Mre  not,  awaiting  the  apt  collector.  All  these  things 
are  his, 

"  To  sing  to  the  tune  of  his  pipe," 
as  an  early  writer  has  it,  who  will  treat  his  pipe  well,  and 
consider  it  curiously ;  for  it  is  the  little  peg  on  which  to 
hang  a  great  philosophy,  and  the  centre  of  a  train  of 
interminable  associations,  linking  eloquently  Past  and 
Present. 

This  may  not  seem  to  be  casting  much  light  upon 
"  the  last  stage  of  all,"  in  the  history  of  Pipes,  and  its 
modern  issue  in  the  Pipe  Contemporary.  But  in  fact, 
after  gazing  into  many  shop  windows  in  many  thorough- 
fares, after  comparing  briers  with  meerschaums,  clays 
with  porcelains,  German  with  French  pipes,  Cherrywood 
with  Australian  "  Mialls "  and  then  carrying  home  and 
testing  these  according  to  the  prescribed  rule  and  order 
of  Pipes  (which,  let  us  admit,  is  a  very  pleasant  way 
indeed  of  adding  to  one's  historical  erudition),  we  have 
succeeded  only  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Pipe  Contemporary  is  as  difficult  to  express,  in  terms 
abstract  or  concrete,  as  the  Modern  Man.  Not  many 
days  ago  did  a  fellow-student  in  this  comparative  phi- 
losophy of  Pipes  present  us  with  a  French  Pipe, — the 
daintiest,  most  fragrant,  most  shapely,  in  the  world,  as  it 
seemed.    It  was  stamped 

VRAI 
MERISIER. 


\H  F  / 

cn  the  polished  under-slope  of  its  graceful  bowl ;  which 
being   interpreted  means,   of  course,   "Genuine  Wild 
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Cherry."  Who  H.  F.  S.  is,  we  do  not  know;  but  he  is  an 
artist  in  his  particular  way ;  though  his  art  attempts  no 
effects  more  complex  than  the  cunning  relation  of  a 
perfectly  plain  bowl, — its  curve  clad  still  in  its  native  bark, 
its  rim  and  bottom  polished, — to  a  perfectly  plain  stem, 
and  a  simple  black  mouthpiece.  This  was  all ;  but  there 
was  magic  in  it ;  and  we  felt  ready  to  avow  (much  as 
Shelley  used  to  say  of  picturesque  places  reached  on  his 
travels  that  he  would  stay  there  for  ever  !)  that  we  would 
smoke  it  for  ever !  But  how  fickle  is  man !  Already 
another  pipe  has  taken  its  place;  its  polish  is  marrejjl 
its  stem  cracked  by  careless  treatment.  And  though  full 
of  zeal  for  our  newest  prize,  we  are  obliged  to  recognise 
that  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  this  pipe,  too,  will 
presently  have  had  its  little  day.  Its  charm  will  evanish, 
and  its  successors  glow  on  summer  evenings  and  winter 
nights  to  come. 

Pipes,  like  Men,  as  our  history  has  over  and  over  again 
made  pretty  clear,  are  very  mortal.  Or  if,  as  is  indeed 
more  analogous,  we  compare  them  to  other  of  Man's  own 
social  and  intellectual  equipment,  such  as  Clothes  and 
Creeds,  Politics  and  other  Codes,  we  must  frankly 
recognise  that  these  pass,  change,  and  give  way  to  the 
new  comers,  as  surely  as  day  follows  day,  and  one  genera- 
tion succeeds  to  another.  We  have  spent  some  pains  in 
elucidating  the  strange  eventful  history  of  the  Pipe  of 
yesterday.  The  Pipe  of  to-day,  which  is  everything  to  us, 
will  soon  have  slipped  into  the  Past,  too,  with  us  who 
smoked  it,  and  gained  solace  from  its  companionship. 
Its  varieties,  are,  no  doubt,  wonderful  and  multitudinous ; 
its  charms  infinite.  But  we  find  that  it,  too,  is  but  a 
stage  in  a  development  whose  end  we  cannot  tell.  And 
yet,  how  much  the  more  interesting  is  it  that  these  periods 
of  Pipes  and  Men  are  not  definite,  and  that  having  come 
to  the  apparent  end  of  our  history,  we  find  it  is  really 
but  new  beginning.  Thus  it  is,  the  Pipe  Contemporary 
leads  us  on  to  its  still  greater  successor, — the  Pipe  of  the 
Future ! 


Made  in  a  Model  English  Factory. 


COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

BIRD'S  EYE   3d.  per  packet  of  12 

JULIANA  3d.  per  packet  of  10 

WHIFFS   4d.  per  packet  of  10 

OUR  MUTUAL 

FRIEND  4d.  per  packet  of  10 

SOLACE  . .   6d.  per  packet  of  1 0 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD— 6d.  per  box  of  12, 
made  with  and  without  tubes. 

FAIRY— A  Cigar-shaped  Cigarette, 
leaf  cover,  9d.  per  bundle  of  10. 

H  A  V  A  N  A— A  full-flavoured  leaf- 
covered  Cigarette,  1/-  per  box 
of  13. 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

COPE'S  CIGARETTES. 

DUBEC— Finest  Turkish— 

9d.  per  box  of  10 
1/-  per  box  of  20 

Sold  by  all  Tobacconists. 

 i  

Not  made  in  Continental  Prisons. 


Sold  by  all  Tobacconists, 

Cope's  Tobaccos, 

For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men." 


GOLDEN  CLOUD. 
COPE'S  NAVY  CUT. 
UNION  MIXTURE. 
COPE'S  SMOKING  MIXTURE. 
COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE. 
COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 
COPE'S  BRIGHT  VIRGINIA. 
COPE'S  DARK  VIRGINIA. 

RIFLE    CAKE,    FULL  FLAVOUR  and  MILD  FLiVOUB. 

MAY   FLOWER,   Pull  Flavour. 
ROSEBUD,  Mild  Flavour. 

COPE'S  GOLDEN  SHAG. 
COPE'S  BRIGHT  FLAKE. 
THE  RIGHT  SORT. 

All  of  which  are  sold  in  Packets  only,  i  oz.  and  upwards, 
bearing  our  Registered  Trade  Marks. 

TOBACCO  WORKS: 

10,   LORD   NELSON   STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BRANCH  TOBACCO  FACTORY: 

89,  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET,  LONDON,  e.c 


COPE'S 

English  Made  Cigars. 

Cope's  Courts,  Id.  Smoke. 

England's  Best,  2d.  Cigar. 

Prairie,  2d.  Cigar. 

Burgomaster,  3d.  Cigar. 

St.  George,  4d.  Cigar. 

Cope's  Shilling  Bundles. 

A  packet  of  Six  Cigars 
to  retail  at  One  Shilling. 

SOLD  By  all  Tobacconists. 

Price  list  of  the  various  Brands  of  Cigars 
in  Stock,  upwards  of  one  Hundred  varieties, 
Supplied  to  the  Trade  only. 


TOBACCO  WORKS— 10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH  TOBACCO  FACTORY— 89,  Great  Eastern  St.  LONDON,  E.C. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  SMOKERS. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Tobacco  de  Luxe. 

GOLDEN  MAGNET  -  Sweetly  soothing. 
FAUST  -  -  Delicately  fragrant. 
PEERLESS         -       -    Exqirisilely  mild. 

VA\riri7i7  pptfit?  /  ^urifies  the  breath. 
YANKfcL  rnlDfc  j  Annihuates  the  microbe. 

MANUFACTURED  UNDER  THE   SUPERINTENDENCE  OP 

HI.  dvc_  cttstoducs- 

SOLD  BY   ALL  TOBACCONISTS. 

See  that  each  Packet  bears  the  Stamp  of  H.  M.  Customs. 

Smokers  can  have  on  application  a  List  of 
Tobacconists  in  their  neighbourhood  who 
sell  Tobacco  de  Luxe. 

Price  Lists  Supplied  to  the  Trade. 

10,  Lord  Nelson  St.,  Liverpool.. 


ENGLISH-MADE  CIGARS. 


ENGLISH- MADE  CIGARS  have  so  long  been  sold 
under  Foreign  disguises  that  it  has  become  an  estab. 
lished  delusion  among  Smokers  that  nothing  can  be 
good  but  what  is  Havana.  Under  this  error  everything 
with  a  Spanish  title  is  accepted  as  the  genuine  article; 
while  undisguised  British  goods  what-ever  the  su- 
periority of  the  quality,  are  comparatively  neglected. 
Smokers  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  They  cannot  be 
expected  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  Cigars  consumed  in  these  kingdoms  are 
made  in  England,  and  from  Tobacco  as  good  as  that 
used  for  the  Foreign-made  Havanas.  The  only  persons 
to  blame  for  this  pernicious  system  are  the  man- 
ufacturers who  have  continued  an  unworthy  custom 
of  sending  out  their  goods  branded  and  labelled  with 
Spanish  names,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  imaginary 
—  the  English  Cigar  maker  often  paying  more  attention 
to  the  devices  of  his  labels  than  to  the  quality  of  his 
Cigars.  In  this  way  he  relieves  himself  of  responsibility 
for  the  reputation  of  his  goods,  and  is  content  to  leave 
such  points  as  flavour  and  excellence  of  make  in 
abeyance,  so  long  as  the  Cigars  are  accepted  by  the 
public  under  their  Foreign  title.  In  time,  however, 
Smokers  discover  that  the  article  they  have  been 
buying  is  not  what  they  supposed  ;  and  then  the  man- 
ufacturer simply  invents  a  fresh  brand  and  label, 
which  in  turn  is  superseded  by  another  device  ;  and 
so  brands  and  labels  are  multiplied  to  the  hopeless 
perplexity  of  the  Smoker,  who,  despairing  of  getting 
anything  reliable  in  the  way  of  a  Cigar  at  a  moderate 
price,  takes  to  Cut  Tobacco.  He  knows  that  in  this 
he  has  something  to  guide  him  to  a  satisfactory 
choice,  for  he  can  obtain  an  English  manufactured 
article  of  reputed  merit,  bearing  the  real  maker's 
name    and    trade  mark. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN  ON  HIMSELF 

AND 

THINGS    IN  GENERAL. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


^HE  story  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  life  has  been  told  by 
himself  in  his  own  wayward  way  in  Prceterita.  The 
incidents  of  his  career,  some  significant,  others  trivial 
enough,  may  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  that  work. 
The  history  of  his  mind  is,  however,  better  discerned  in 
Fors  Clavigera.  Here  he  not  merely  writes  about  himself, 
but  he  may  be  said  to  write  himself.  It  is  the  book,  of 
all  his  books,  into  which  he  puts  his  being.  Walt  Whit- 
man said  of  Leaves  of  Grass  "  this  is  no  book ;  who 
touches  this,  touches  a  man."  Mr.  Ruskin  might  say  the 
same  thing  of  Fors  Clavigera.  The  author's  strength, 
his  weakness,  his  success  and  failure,  his  beliefs  and 
doubts  are  all  there.  There  is  laughter  in  it  and  there 
are  tears;  moods  of  cheerfulness,  hope  and  contentment, 
of  fierce  anger  and  despair. 

These  "  letters  to  the  labourers  and  workmen  of  Great 
Britain"  were  issued  during  the  years  187 1  to  1884, 
appearing  month  by  month  with  tolerable  regularity  until 
Mr.  Ruskin's  illness  in  1878.  They  were  written,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  affirmed,  "on  any  matter  which 
chanced  and  in  any  humour  which  chance  threw  me  in." 
He  explained  that  "by  the  adoption  of  the  title  Fors, 
I  meant,  among  other  meanings  to  indicate  this  desultory 
and  accidental  character  of  the  work."  Desultory  it 
surely  is :  the  range  of  its  subjects  the  widest  and  wildest 
conceivable.  On  one  paoje  he  is  seen  "copiously  and 
desperately  pouring"  the  "fierce  lightning  bolts"  described 
by  Carlyle  "into  the  black  world  of  anarchy"  and,  almost 
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on  the  next  the  absorbing  topic  is  the  best  way  of  making 
Yorkshire  goose-pie.  Scattered  up  and  down  are  exquis- 
itely told  stories  meant  to  enforce  the  same  lesson  which 
elsewhere  is  offered  with  angry  denunciations  and  cursings. 
The  character  of  the  author  is  truly  mirrored  in  this 
discursiveness  as  well  as  in  the  variable  temper  displayed. 
After  his  recovery  from  his  illness,  the  tone  is  changed ; 
the  work  ends  with  a  gentleness  in  striking  contrast  with 
its  stormy  beginning. 

With  all  these  diversions,  however,  the  work  has  a 
steady  purpose  to  relieve  if  it  be  possible,  the  abounding 
social,  misery.  At  the  outset,  while  disclaiming  a  phil- 
anthropic motive,  Mr.  Ruskin  declares  that  he  simply 
cannot  paint,  nor  read,  nor  look  at  minerals,  nor  do 
anything  else  that  he  likes,  "  because  of  the  misery 
that  I  know  of,  and  see  signs  of,  where  I  know  it  not." 
Following  upon  this  declaration  Mr.  Ruskin  proceeds 
throughout  the  volumes  of  his  work,  in  various  ways 
according  to  his  varying  mood,  to  chronicle  incidents  of 
misery,  to  exhibit  nobler  ideals,  to  blame  and  warn  those 
whom  he  holds  to  be  by  their  position  responsible  for 
the  evil — squires,  capitalists,  the  clergy,  and  to  admonish 
the  working  poor  not  to  be  misled  by  dreams,  but,  what- 
ever befalls  them,  be  faithful  in  their  work.  "There  are 
no  chagrins,"  he  tells  them  "so  venomous  as  the  chagrins 
of  the  idle ; "  and  again  "  no  one  can  teach  you  anything 
worth  learning  but  through  manual  labour."  Their  con- 
dition is  sorrowful,  he  admits,  but  he  warns  them  with 
great  earnestness  not  to  envy  or  desire  or  seek  to  secure 
for  themselves,  the  false  good  their  richer  neighbours 
possess.  "  To  do  good  work  whether  you  live  or  die,"  is, 
he  declares  "the  entrance  to  all  Princedoms;"  and 
turning  to  the  luxurious  rich  he  invites  them  to  seek  their 
salvation  by  doing  some  good  work,  if  it  be  only  making 
bricks  or  keeping  an  honest  tavern.  It  is  ungentlemanly, 
he  tells  them,  to  beg  their  dinner  or  to  steal  it,  "but  there 
is  nothing  ungentlemanly  that  I  know  of  in  beating  clay 
and  putting  it  in  a  mould."  The  workers  are  wronged 
and  the  wrongs  must  if  possible  be  righted ;  but  the 
upper  classes, — the  "wolf-shepherds"  and  the  "  hirelings," 
are  in  the  more  deadly  peril,  because  it  is  they  who  by 
falseness  to  the  duties  of  their  station,  have  perpetrated 
the  wrong. 
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Long  before  Tors  Clavigera  was  projected,  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  fully  explained  his  ideas  of  the  ethics  of  work  in  that 
famous  chapter  of  The  Stones  of  Venice,  called  "The  Nature 
of  Gothic  Architecture,"  a  chapter  reprinted  more  than 
once  already,  the  last  time  in  the  choice  form  which  Mr. 
William  Morris  gives  to  the  productions  of  his  Kelmscott 
Press.  This  edition  is  the  delight  of  the  book-collectors, 
whether  they  read  it  or  not,  for  the  volume  is  beautiful 
to  look  upon.  The  same  chapter  is  now  wanted  in  the 
shape  of  a  missionary  tract  for  circulation  among  em- 
ployers of  labour: 

"The  modern  English  mind"  writes  Mr.  Ruskin,  "has 
this  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it 
intensely  desires,  in  all  things,  the  utmost  completion  or 
perfection,  compatible  with  their  nature.  This  is  a  noble 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  becomes  ignoble  when  it 
causes  us  to  forget  the  relative  dignities  of  that  nature 
itself,  and  to  prefer  the  perfectness  of  the  lower  nature  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  higher." 

"  In  the  make  and  nature  of  every  man,  however  rude 
or  simple,  whom  we  employ  in  manual  labour,  there  are 
some  powers  for  better  things  :  some  tardy  imagination, 
torpid  capacity  of  emotion,  tottering  steps  of  thought, 
there  are,  even  at  the  worst ;  and  in  most  cases  it  is  all 
our  own  fault  that  they  are  tardy  or  torpid.  But  they 
cannot  be  strengthened,  unless  we  are  content  to  take 
them  in  their  feebleness,  and  unless  we  prize  and  honour 
them  in  their  imperfection  above  the  best  and  most 
perfect  manual  skill.  And  this  is  what  we  have  to  do 
with  all  our  labourers ;  to  look  for  the  thoughtful  part  of 
them,  and  get  that  out  of  them,  whatever  we  lose  for  it, 
whatever  faults  and  errors  we  are  obliged  to  take  with  it. 
For  the  best  that  is  in  them  cannot  manifest  itself,  but  in 
company  with  much  error.  Understand  this  clearly  :  You 
can  teach  a  man  to  draw  a  straight  line,  and  to  cut  one ; 
to  strike  a  curved  line,  and  to  carve  it ;  and  to  copy  and 
carve  any  number  of  given  lines  or  forms,  with  admirable 
speed  and  perfect  precision ;  and  you  find  his  work 
perfect  of  its  kind :  but  if  you  ask  him  to  think  about 
any  of  those  forms,  to  consider  if  he  cannot  find  any 
better  in  his  own  head,  he  stops ;  his  execution  becomes 
hesitating;  he  thinks,  and  ten  to  one  he  thinks  wrong; 
ten  to  one  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the  first  touch  he  gives 
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to  his  work  as  a  thinking  being.  But  you  have  made  a 
man  of  him  for  all  that.  He  was  only  a  machine  before, 
an  animated  tool." 

"  Look  round  this  English  room  of  yours,  about  which 
you  have  been  proud  so  often,  because  the  work  of  it  was 
so  good  and  strong,  and  the  ornaments  of  it  so  finished. 
Examine  again  all  those  accurate  mouldings,  and  perfect 
polishings,  and  unerring  adjustments  of  the  seasoned 
wood  and  tempered  steel.  Many  a  time  you  have  exulted 
over  them,  and  thought  how  great  England  was,  because 
her  slightest  work  was  done  so  thoroughly.  Alas  !  if  read 
rightly,  these  perfectnesses  are  signs  of  a  slavery  in  our 
England  a  thousand  times  more  bitter  and  more  degrading 
than  that  of  the  scourged  African,  or  helot  Greek.  Men 
may  be  beaten,  chained,  tormented,  yoked  like  cattle, 
slaughtered  like  summer  flies,  and  yet  remain  in  one 
sense  and  the  best  sense,  free.  But  to  smother  their  souls 
within  them,  to  blight  and  hew  into  rotting  pollards  the 
suckling  branches  of  their  human  intelligence,  to  make 
the  flesh  and  skin  which,  after  the  worm's  work  on  it,  is  to 
see  God,  into  leathern  thongs  to  yoke  machinery  with, — 
this  it  is  to  be  slavemasters  indeed;  and  there  might  be 
more  freedom  in  England,  though  her  feudal  lords'  lightest 
words  were  worth  men's  lives,  and  though  the  blood  of 
the  vexed  husbandman  dropped  in  the  furrows  of  her 
fields,  than  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  multitudes 
is  sent  like  fuel  to  feed  the  factory  smoke,  and  the 
strength  of  them  is  given  daily  to  be  wasted  into  the 
fineness  of  a  web,  or  racked  into  the  exactness  of  a 
line ! " 

This  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  condemnation  of  our  modern 
social  condition ;  that  we  manufacture  every  thing  except 
men.  "We  blanch  cotton,  strengthen  steel,  and  refine 
sugar,  and  shape  pottery ;  but  to  brighten,  to  strengthen, 
to  refine,  or  to  form  a  single  living  spirit,  never  enters 
into  our  estimate  of  advantages."  "The  lesson  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  here  teaches  us,"  writes  Mr.  William  Morris, 
in  his  Introduction,  "is  that  art  is  the  expression  of  man's 
labour ;  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  rejoice  in  his  work, 
for,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to-day,  there  have  been 
times  when  he  did  rejoice  in  it ;  and  lastly,  that  unless 
man's  work  once  again  becomes  a  pleasure  to  him,  the 
token  of  which  change  will  be  that  beauty  is  once  again 
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a  natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  productive 
labour,  all  but  the  worthless  must  toil  in  pain  and  there- 
fore live  in  pain/'  Comparing  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
with  those  of  an  earlier  friend  of  the  workers,  Mr.  Morris 
says — "  Robert  Owen  showed  how  by  companionship  and 
good  will,  labour  might  be  made  at  least  endurable." 
He  did  more.  He  put  into  practical  operation  the 
economic  principle  (or  heresy  if  you  will)  enunciated 
half  a  century  later  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  Unto  This  Last : — 
"  We  will  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  that  the  master 
of  a  household  desires  only  to  get  as  much  work  out  of 
his  servants  as  he  can,  at  the  rate  of  wages  he  gives.  He 
never  allows  them  to  be  idle ;  feeds  them  as  poorly  and 
lodges  them  as  ill  as  they  will  endure,  and  in  all  things 
pushes  his  requirements  to  the  exact  point  beyond  which 
he  cannot  go  without  forcing  the  servant  to  leave  him. 
In  doing  this,  there  is  no  violation  on  his  part  of  what  is 
commonly  called  'justice.'  He  agrees  with  the  domestic 
for  his  whole  time  and  service,  and  takes  them ; — the 
limits  of  hardship  in  treatment  being  fixed  by  the  practice 
of  other  masters  in  his  neighbourhood ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  current  rate  of  wages  for  domestic  labour.  If  the 
servant  can  get  a  better  place,  he  is  free  to  take  one,  and 
the  master  can  only  tell  what  is  the  real  market  value  of 
his  labour,  by  requiring  as  much  as  he  will  give.  This  is 
the  politico-economical  view  of  the  case,  according  to  the 
doctors  of  that  science  ;  who  assert  that  by  this  procedure 
the  greatest  average  of  work  will  be  obtained  from  the 
servant,  and  therefore,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, and  through  the  community,  by  reversion,  to  the 
servant  himself.  That,  however,  is  not  so.  It  would  be 
so  if  the  servant  were  an  engine  of  which  the  motive 
power  was  steam,  magnetism,  gravitation,  or  any  other 
agent  of  calculable  force.  But  he  being,  on  the  contrary, 
an  engine  whose  motive  power  is  a  Soul,  the  force  of  this 
very  peculiar  agent,  as  an  u  lknown  quantity,  enters  into 
all  the  political  economist's  equations,  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  falsifies  every  one  of  their  results.  The  largest 
quantity  of  work  will  not  be  done  by  this  curious  engine 
for  pay,  or  under  pressure,  or  by  help  of  any  kind  of  fuel 
which  may  be  supplied  by  the  chaldron.  It  will  be  done 
only  when  the  motive  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  will  or  spirit 
of  the  creature,  is  brought  to  its  greatest  strength  by  its 
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own  proper  fuel ;  namely,  by  the  affections."  The  main- 
spring of  Robert  Owen's  action  was  not  love  of  gain,  but 
love  of  mankind.  Success  in  business,  which  he  achieved, 
was  his  means  whereby  in  his  own  circle  he  was  able  to 
diffuse  happiness.  To  him  that  success  was  secondary ; 
if  he  had  been  able  to  diffuse  as  much  happiness  without 
it,  he  would  have  been  well  satisfied.  His  partners, 
however,  were  more  interested  in  the  business  success 
than  the  diffusion  of  happiness  and  he  was  able  to  satisfy 
them.  The  success  at  New  Lanark  of  this  noble  autocrat 
proved  that  better  work  could  be  got  out  of  men  and 
women  by  recognising  that  their  "motive  power  is  a  Soul," 
and  appealing,  accordingly,  to  their  affections.  This  fact 
is  of  value,  as  it  may  appeal  to  other  manufacturers  through 
their  pockets,  where  it  would  fail  to  touch  their  hearts. 
Mr.  Ruskin's  practical  effort — the  Guild  of  St.  George — 
was  on  another  basis.  It  was  not  a  business  enterprise 
but  a  community ;  as  he  himself  said  "  not  a  mere  senti- 
mental association  of  persons  who  want  sympathy  in  the 
general  endeavour  to  do  good,"  but  "  a  body  constituted 
for  a  special  purpose ;  that  of  buying  land,  holding  it 
inviolably,  cultivating  it  properly,  and  bringing  upon  it  as 
many  honest  people  as  it  will  feed."  He  spent  money, 
time  and  thought  upon  it,  but  without  success.  If  like 
Robert  Owen  he  had  excelled  in  business  talents  and 
perseverance  as  well  as  in  philanthropy,  something  might 
have  been  achieved,  although  in  any  case,  the  business 
basis  was  probably  better.  Robert  Owen  himself  did  not 
succeed  in  community  making.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however, 
could  not  concentrate  his  energy,  and  as  a  consequence 
much  of  his  work  remains  as  hint  and  suggestion  merely. 
He  confesses  that  his  is  "the  incurably  desultory 
character  which  has  brought  on  me  the  curse  of  Reuben 
'unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.'  But,"  he 
adds,  "  I  reflect  hereupon  with  resolute  self-complacency 
that  water,  when  good,  is  a  good  thing,  though  it  be  not 
stable ;  and  that  it  may  be  better  sometimes  to  irrigate 
than  excel."  Here  he  points  to  his  true  value  to  the 
world.  Like  Coleridge  he  leaves  us  many  fragments, 
but  fragments  such  as  theirs  are  more  effectual  than  most 
other  men's  completed  labours. 

WALTER  LEWIN. 

Park  View. 

Bebington,  i 8th  August i8g2. 
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I. 

ON    HIMSELF    AND    HIS  WORK. 
1871— 1884. 


J  am  not  an  unselfish  person,  nor  an  Evangelical  one ; 

I  have  no  particular  pleasure  in  doing  good ;  neither 
do  I  dislike  doing  it  so  much  as  to  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  it  in  another  world.  But  I  simply  cannot  paint,  nor 
read,  nor  look  at  minerals,  nor  do  anything  else  that  I 
like,  and  the  very  light  of  the  morning  sky,  when  there  is 
any — which  is  seldom,  now-a-days,  near  London — has 
become  hateful  to  me,  because  of  the  misery  that  I  know 
of,  and  see  signs  of,  where  I  know  it  not,  which  no 
imagination  can  interpret  too  bitterly. 


I  have  not  the  slightest  intention — understand  this, 
I  beg  of  you,  very  clearly — of  setting  myself  to  mend 
or  reform  people ;  when  they  are  once  out  of  form  they 
may  stay  so,  for  me.  But  of  what  unspoiled  stuff  I  can 
find  to  my  hand  I  will  cut  the  best  shapes  there  is  room 
for :  shapes  unalterable,  if  it  may  be,  for  ever. 


You  shall  consider  with  me  what  you  can  do,  or  let 
me,  if  still  living,  tell  you  what  I  know  you  can  do — 
those  of  you,  at  least,  who  will  promise — (with  the  help  of 
the  three  strong  Fates),  these  three  things  : 

1.  To  do  your  own  work  well,  whether  it  be  for  life 
or  death. 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  theirs,  when  you  can,  and 
seek  to  avenge  no  injury. 

3.  To  be  sure  you  can  obey  good  laws  before  you 
seek  to  alter  bad  ones. 
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I  am,  and  my  father  was  before  me,  a  violent  Tory  of 
the  old  school;  (Walter  Scott's  school,  that  is  to  say, 
and  Homer's)  I  name  these  two  out  of  the  numberless 
great  Tory  writers,  because  they  were  my  own  two 
masters.  I  had  Walter  Scott's  Novels,  and  the  Iliad, 
(Pope's  translation),  for  my  only  reading  when  I  was  a 
child,  on  week-days  :  on  Sundays  their  effect  was  tem- 
pered by  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress; 
my  mother  having  it  deeply  in  her  heart  to  make  an 
evangelical  clergyman  of  me.  Fortunately,  I  had  an 
aunt  more  evangelical  than  my  mother ;  and  my  aunt 
gave  me  cold  mutton  for  Sunday's  dinner,  which — as  I 
much  preferred  it  hot — greatly  diminished  the  influence 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was, 
that  I  got  all  the  noble  imaginative  teaching  of  Defoe 
and  Bunyan,  and  yet — am  not  an  evangelical  clergyman. 


When  I  was  a  child,  I  lost  the  pleasure  of  some  three- 
sevenths  of  my  life  because  of  Sunday ;  for  I  always  had 
a  way  of  looking  forward  to  things,  and  a  lurid  shade 
was  cast  over  the  whole  of  Friday  and  Saturday  by  the 
horrible  sense  that  Sunday  was  coming,  and  inevitable. 
Not  that  I  was  rebellious  against  my  good  mother  or 
aunts  in  any  wise ;  feeling  only  that  we  were  all  crushed 
under  a  relentless  fate  ;  which  was  indeed  the  fact.  . 

My  mother,  indeed,  never  went  so  far  as  my  aunt; 
nor  carried  her  religion  down  to  the  ninth  or  glacial  circle 
of  Holiness,  by  giving  me  cold  dinner. 


I  find  some  of  my  friends  greatly  agitated  in  mind,  for 
instance,  about  Responsibility,  Free-will  and  the  like.  I 
settled  all  those  matters  for  myself,  before  I  was  ten  years 
old,  by  jumping  up  and  down  an  awkward  turn  of  four 
steps  in  my  nursery-stairs,  and  considering  wl  ether  it  was 
likely  that  God  knew  whether  I  should  jump  only  three, 
or  the  whole  four  at  a  time.  Having  settled  it  in  my 
mind  that  He  knew  quite  well,  though  I  didn't,  which  I 
should  do ;  and  also  whether  I  should  fall  or  not  in  the 
course  of  the  performance, — though  I  was  altogether 
responsible  for  taking  care  not  to, — I  never  troubled  my 
head  more  on  the  matter,  from  that  day  to  this. 


As  far  as  I  know,  nobody  ever  minds  a  word  I  say, 
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except  a  few  nice  girls,  who  are  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
but  can't  do  anything.  They  don't  even  know  how  to 
spin,  poor  little  lilies  ! 

I  am  myself  now,  hopelessly,  a  man  of  the  world  ! — of 
that  woful  outside  one,  I  mean.  It  is  now  Sunday  \  half- 
past  eleven  in  the  morning.  Everybody  about  me  is  gone 
to  church  except  the  kind  cook,  who  is  straining  a  point 
of  conscience  to  provide  me  with  dinner.  Everybody  else 
is  gone  to  church,  to  ask  to  be  made  angels  of,  and 
profess  that  they  despise  the  world  and  the  flesh,  which 
I  find  myself  always  living  in,  (rather,  perhaps,  living,  or 
endeavouring  to  live,  in  too  little  of  the  last).  And  1  am 
left  alone  with  the  cat,  in  the  world  of  sin. 


The  nobler  passions  are  not  merely  disbelieved,  but 
even  the  conception  of  them  seems  ludicrous  to  the 
impotent  churl  mind  ;  so  that,  to  take  only  so  poor  an 
instance  of  them  as  my  own  life — because  I  have  passed 
it  in  almsgiving,  not  in  fortune-hunting ;  because  I  have 
laboured  always  for  the  honour  of  others,  not  my  own, 
and  have  chosen  rather  to  make  men  look  to  Turner  and 
Luini  than  to  form  or  exhibit  the  skill  of  my  own  hand ; 
because  I  have  lowered  my  rents,  and  assured  the  com- 
fortable lives  of  my  poor  tenants,  instead  of  taking  from 
them  all  I  could  force  for  the  roofs  they  needed  ;  because 
I  love  a  wood  walk  better  than  a  London  street,  and 
would  rather  watch  a  sea-gull  fly  than  shoot  it,  and  rather 
hear  a  thrush  sing  than  eat  it ;  finally,  because  I  never 
disobeyed  my  mother,  because  I  have  honoured  all 
women  with  solemn  worship,  and  have  been  kind  even 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ;  therefore  the  hacks  of 
English  art  and  literature  wag  their  heads  at  me,  and 
the  poor  wretch  who  pawns  the  dirty  linen  of  his  soul 
daily  for  a  bottle  of  sour  wine  and  a  cigar,  talks  of  the 
"effeminate  sentimentality  of  Ruskin." 

I  believe,  at  this  moment,  the  reason  my  voice  has  an 
uncertain  sound,  the  reason  that  this  design  of  mine  * 
stays  unhelped,  and  that  only  a  little  group  of  men  and 
women,  moved  chiefly  by  personal  regard,  stand  with  me 
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in  a  course  so  plain  and  true,  is  that  I  have  not  yet  given 
myself  to  it  wholly,  but  have  halted  between  good  and 
evil,  and  sit  still  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  am  always 
looking  back  from  the  plough. 

It  is  not  wholly  my  fault  this.  There  seem  to  me 
good  reasons  why  I  should  go  on  with  my  work  in  Oxford; 
good  reasons  why  I  should  have  a  house  of  my  own  with 
pictures  and  library ;  good  reasons  why  I  should  still  take 
interest  from  the  bank ;  good  reasons  why  I  should  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  I  can,  wherever  I  go ;  travel  with 
two  servants,  and  have  a  dish  of  game  at  dinner.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  I  have  given  the  half  of  my  goods  and 
more  to  the  poor ;  it  is  true  also  that  the  work  in  Oxford 
is  not  a  matter  of  pride,  but  of  duty  with  me ;  it  is  true 
that  I  think  it  wiser  to  live  what  seems  to  other  people  a 
rational  and  pleasant,  not  an  enthusiastic,  life ;  and  that 
I  serve  my  servants  at  least  as  much  as  they  serve  me. 
But,  all  this  being  so,  I  find  there  is  yet  something  wrong; 
I  have  no  peace,  still  less  ecstasy.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
one  had  indeed  to  wear  camel's  hair  instead  of  dress 
coats  before  one  can  get  that ;  and  I  was  looking  at  St. 
Francis's  camel's-hair  coat  yesterday  (they  have  it  still  in 
the  sacristy),  and  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it  at  all ;  the 
Anglo-Russian  Company's  wear  is  ever  so  much  nicer, — 
let  the  devil  at  least  have  this  due. 


There  is  nothing  really  more  monstrous  in  any  recorded 
savagery  or  absurdity  of  mankind,  than  that  governments 
should  be  able  to  get  money  for  any  folly  they  choose  to 
commit,  by  selling  to  capitalists  the  right  of  taxing  future 
generations  to  the  end  of  time.  All  the  cruellest  wars 
inflicted,  all  the  basest  luxuries  grasped  by  the  idle  classes, 
are  thus  paid  for  by  the  poor  a  hundred  times  over.  And 
yet  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  money  in  the  funds  or  the 
bank,  because  I  know  no  other  mode  of  keeping  it  safe ; 
and  if  I  refused  to  take  the  interest,  I  should  only  throw 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  very  people  who  would  use  it  for 
these  evil  purposes,  or,  at  all  events,  for  less  good  than 
I  can.  Nevertheless  it  is  daily  becoming  a  more  grave 
question  with  me  what  it  may  presently  be  right  to  do. 
It  may  be  better  to  diminish  private  charities,  and  much 
more,  my  own  luxury  of  life,  than  to  comply  in  any  sort 
with  a  national  sin.    But  I  am  not  agitated  or  anxious  in 
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the  matter :  content  to  know  my  principle,  and  to  work 
steadily  towards  better  fulfilment  of  it. 

What  is  required  of  the  members  of  St.  George's 
Company  is,  not  that  they  should  never  travel  by  railroads, 
nor  that  they  should  abjure  machinery ;  but  that  they 
should  never  travel  unnecessarily,  or  in  wanton  haste ; 
and  that  they  should  never  do  with  a  machine  what  can 
be  done  with  hands  and  arms,  while  hands  and  arms 
are  idle. 


I  have  been  so  much  angered,  distressed,  and  defeated, 
by  many  things,  during  these  last  autumn  and  winter 
months,  that  I  can  only  keep  steadily  to  my  business  by 
insisting  to  myself  on  my  own  extreme  value  and  import- 
ance to  the  world;  and  quoting,  in  self-application,  the 
most  flattering  texts  I  can  find,  such  as,  "  Simon,  Simon, 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,"  and  so  on ;  hoping  that 
at  least  a  little  more  of  my  foolishness  is  being  pounded 
out  of  me  at  every  blow ;  and  that  the  dough  I  knead 
for  Fors  may  be  daily  of  purer  wheat. 

I  wish  I  could  raise  it  with  less  leaven  of  malice ;  but 
I  dislike  some  things  and  some  people  so  much,  that, 
having  been  always  an  impetuous,  inconsiderate,  and 
weakly  communicative  person,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
hold  my  tongue  in  this  time  of  advanced  years  and 
petulance. 

I  remember  while  he  [my  father]  was  speaking  to  one 
of  our  artist  friends,  who  admired  Raphael,  and  greatly 
regretted  my  endeavours  to  interfere  with  that  popular 
taste, — while  my  father  and  he  were  condoling  with  each 
other  on  my  having  been  impudent  enough  to  think  I 
could  tell  the  public  about  Turner  and  Raphael, — instead 
of  contenting  myself,  as  I  ought,  with  explaining  the  way 
of  their  souls'  salvation  to  them — and  what  an  amiable 
clergyman  was  lost  in  me — -"Yes,"  said  my  father,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes — (true  and  tender  tears — as  ever  father 
shed,)  "he  would  have  been  a  Bishop." 


Your  order  is  precise,  and  clear  j  '  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee ' — even  to  the  half  of  your  last  cloak — says 
St.  Martin ;  even  to  the  whole  of  it,  says  Christ :  '  Who- 
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soever  of  you  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  cannot  be 

my  disciple.' 

'  And  you  yourself,  who  have  a  house  among  the  lakes, 
and  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  pictures,  and  books,  and  a 
Dives  dinner  every  day,  how  about  all  that?' 

Yes,  you  may  well  ask, — and  I  answer  very  distinctly 
and  frankly,  that  if  once  I  am  convinced  (and  it  is  not 
by  any  means  unlikely  I  should  be  so)  that  to  put  all 
these  things  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  live  myself,  in 
a  cell  at  Assisi,  or  a  shepherd's  cottage  in  Cumberland, 
would  be  right,  and  wise,  under  the  conditions  of  human 
life  and  thought  with  which  I  have  to  deal — very 
assuredly  I  will  do  so. 


From  my  youth  up,  I  have  been  seeking  the  fame, 
and  honouring  the  work,  of  others ; — never  my  own. 
I  first  was  driven  into  literature  that  I  might  defend  the 
fame  of  Turner ;  since  that  day  I  have  been  explaining 
the  power,  or  proclaiming  the  praise,  of  Tintoret, — of 
Luini, — of  Carpaccio, — of  Botticelli, — of  Carlyle; — never 
thinking  for  an  instant  of  myself :  and  sacrificing  what 
little  faculty,  and  large  pleasure,  I  had  in  painting,  either 
from  nature  or  noble  art,  that,  if  possible,  I  might  bring 
others  to  see  what  I  rejoiced  in,  and  understand  what  I 
had  deciphered.  There  has  been  no  heroism  in  this,  nor 
virtue  ; — but  only,  as  lar  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  quaint 
ordering  of  Fate ;  but  the  result  is,  that  I  have  at  last 
obtained  an  instinct  of  impartial  and  reverent  judgment. 

In  1858,  it  was  with  me,  Protestantism  or  nothing:  the 
crisis  of  the  whole  turn  of  my  thoughts  being  one  Sunday 
morning,  at  Turin,  when,  from  before  Paul  Veronese's 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  under  quite  overwhelmed  sense  of 
his  God-given  power,  I  went  away  to  a  Waldensian  chapel, 
where  a  little  squeaking  idiot  was  preaching  to  an  audience 
of  seventeen  old  women  and  three  louts,  that  they  were 
the  only  children  of  God  in  Turin  ;  and  that  all  the 
people  in  Turin  outside  the  chapel,  and  all  the  people  in 
the  world  out  of  sight  of  Monte  Viso,  would  be  damned. 
I  came  out  of  the  chapel,  in  sum  of  twenty  years  of 
thought,  a  conclusively  ^-converted  man — converted  by 
this  little  Piedmontese  gentleman,  so  powerful  in  his 
organ  grinding,  inside-out,  as  it  were.    "  Here  is  an  end 
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to  my  1  Mother- Law'  of  Protestantism  anyhow  ! — and 
now — what  is  there  left  ?"  You  will  find  what  was  left, 
as,  in  much  darkness  and  sorrow  of  heart  I  gathered  it, 
variously  taught  in  my  books,  written  between  1858  and 
1874.  It  is  all  sound  and  good,  as  far  as  it  goes  :  whereas 
all  that  went  before  was  so  mixed  with  Protestant  egotism 
and  insolence,  that,  as  you  have  probably  heard,  I  won't 
republish,  in  their  first  form,  any  of  those  former  books. 


The  St.  George's  creed  includes  Turks,  Jews,  infidels 
and  heretics ;  and  I  am  myself  much  of  a  Turk,  more  of 
a  Jew ;  alas,  most  of  all, — an  infidel ;  but  not  an  atom  of 
a  heretic  :  Catholic,  I,  of  the  Catholics ;  holding  only  for 
sure  God's  order  to  His  scattered  Israel. 


I  am  beginning,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  admit 
some  notion  into  my  head  that  I  am  a  great  man.  God 
knows  at  how  little  rate  I  value  the  little  that  is  in  me ; 
but  the  maintaining  myself  now  quietly  against  the  con- 
tradiction of  everyone  of  my  best  friends,  rising  as  it  does 
into  more  harmonious  murmur  of  opposition  at  every  new 
act  to  which  I  find  myself  compelled  by  compassion  and 
justice,  requires  more  than  ordinary  firmness  :  and  the 
absolute  fact  that,  being  entirely  at  one  in  my  views  of 
Nature  and  life  with  every  great  classic  author,  I  am  yet 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  modern  crowd  which  rejects  them 
all,  is  something  to  plume  myself  upon, — sorrowfully 
enough  :  but  haughtily  also. 


When  it  took  a  twelve-months'  hard  work  to  make  a 
single  volume  legible,  men  considered  a  little  the  differ- 
ence between  one  book  and  another ;  but  now,  when  not 
only  anybody  can  get  themselves  made  legible  through 
any  quantity  of  volumes,  in  a  week,  but  the  doing  so 
becomes  a  means  of  living  to  them,  and  they  can  fill 
their  stomachs  with  the  foolish  foam  of  their  lips,  the 
universal  pestilence  of  falsehood  fills  the  mind  of  the 
world  as  cicadas  do  olive-leaves,  and  the  first  necessity 
for  our  mental  government  is  to  extricate  from  among  the 
insectile  noise,  the  few  books  and  words  that  are  Divine. 

And  this  has  been  my  main  work  from  my  youth  up, — 
not  caring  to  speak  my  own  words,  but  to  discern,  whether 
in  painting  or  scripture,  what  is  eternally  good  and  vital, 
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and  to  strike  away  from  it  pitilessly  what  is  worthless  and 
venomous.  So  that  now,  being  old,  and  thoroughly 
practised  in  this  trade,  I  know  either  of  a  picture — a  book — 
or  a  speech,  quite  securely  whether  it  is  good  or  not,  as  a 
cheesemonger  knows  cheese ; — and  I  have  not  the  least 
mind  to  try  to  make  wise  men  out  of  fools,  or  silk  purses 
out  of  sows'  ears ;  but  my  one  swift  business  is  to  brand 
them  of  base  quality,  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and 
I  do  not  care  a  cobweb's  weight  whether  I  hurt  the 
followers  of  these  men  or  not, — totally  ignoring  them, 
and  caring  only  to  get  the  facts  concerning  the  men 
themselves  fairly  and  roundly  stated  for  the  people  whom 
I  have  real  power  to  teach.  And  for  qualification  of 
statement,  there  is  neither  time  nor  need. 

Though,  in  Fors,  I  write  what  first  comes  into  my 
head  or  heart,  so  long  as  it  is  true,  I  write  no  syllable, 
even  at  the  hottest,  without  weighing  the  truth  of  it  in 
balance  accurate  to  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 

Fors  Clavigera  is  not,  in  any  wise,  intended  as  counsel 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  but  it  is 
the  assertion  of  the  code  of  Eternal  Laws  which  the 
public  mind  must  eventually  submit  itself  to,  or  die ;  and 
I  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  manners,  customs, 
feelings,  or  modified  conditions  of  piety  in  the  modern 
England  which  I  have  to  warn  of  the  accelerated  approach 
either  of  Revolution  or  Destruction,  than  poor  Jonah 
had  with  the  qualifying  amiabilities  which  might  have 
been  found  in  the  Nineveh  whose  overthrow  he  was 
ordered  to  foretell  in  forty  days.  That  I  should  rejoice, 
instead  of  mourning,  over  the  falseness  of  such  prophecy, 
does  not  at  all  make  it  at  present  less  passionate  in  tone. 


Probably  there  is  not  another  so  much  vexed  person 
as  I  at  present  extant  of  his  grave. 

The  thoughts  of  a  man  who  from  his  youth  up,  and 
during  a  life  persistently  literary,  has  never  written  a  word 
either  for  money  or  for  vanity,  nor  even  in  the  careless 
incontinence  of  the  instinct  for  self-expression,  but  reso- 
lutely spoken  only  to  teach  or  to  praise  others,  must 
necessarily  be  incomprehensible  in  an  age  when  Christian 


preaching  itself  has  become  merely  a  polite  and  con- 
venient profession, — when  the  most  noble  and  living 
literary  faculties,  like  those  of  Scott  and  Dickens,  are 
perverted  by  the  will  of  the  multitude,  and  perish  in  the 
struggle  for  its  gold  ;  and  when  the  conceit  even  of  the 
greatest  men  of  science  provokes  them  to  the  competitive 
exhibition  of  their  conjectural  ingenuity,  in  fields  where 
argument  is  impossible,  and  respecting  matters  on  which 
even  certainty  would  be  profitless. 


The  doctors  said  that  I  went  mad,  this  time  two  years 
ago,  from  overwork.  I  had  not  been  then  working  more 
than  usual,  and  what  was  usual  with  me  had  become  easy. 
But  I  went  mad  because  nothing  came  of  my  work. 
People  would  have  understood  my  falling  crazy  if  they 
had  heard  that  the  manuscripts  on  which  I  had  spent 
seven  years  of  my  old  life  had  all  been  used  to  light  the 
fire  with,  like  Carlyle's  first  volume  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. But  they  could  not  understand  that  I  should  be 
the  least  annoyed,  far  less  fall  ill  in  a  frantic  manner, 
because,  after  I  had  got  them  published,  nobody  believed 
a  word  of  them.  Yet  the  first  calamity  would  only  have 
been  misfortune, — the  second  (the  enduring  calamity 
under  which  I  toil)  is  humiliation, — resisted  necessarily 
by  a  dangerous  and  lonely  pride. 

Fors  contains  much  trivial  and  desultory  talk  by  the 
way.  Scattered  up  and  down  in  it, — perhaps  by  the 
Devil's  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat, — there  is  much 
casual  expression  of  my  own  personal  feelings  and  faith, 
together  with  bits  of  autobiography,  which  were  allowed 
place,  not  without  some  notion  of  their  being  useful,  but 
yet  imprudently,  and  even  incontinently,  because  I  could 
not  at  the  moment  hold  my  tongue  about  what  vexed  or 
interested  me,  or  returned  soothingly  to  my  memory. 

I  find,  practically,  that  fifty  pounds  a  year  can  often 
save  me  five — or  at  a  pinch,  seven — of  them  ;*  nor  should 
I  be  the  least  surprised  if  some  merry-hearted  apprentice 
lad,  starting  in  life  with  a  capital  of  ten  pounds  or  so, 
were  to  send  me  one  of  them,  and  go  whistling  on  his 

*  For  St.  George's  Guild  under  the  rule  that  members  shall 
contribute  one  tenth  of  their  income. 
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way  with  the  remaining  nine.  But  that  ever  a  man  of 
ten  thousand  a  year  should  contrive,  by  any  exertion  of 
prudence  and  self-denial,  to  live  upon  so  small  a  sum  as 
nine  thousand,  and  give  one  thousand  to  the  poor, — this 
is  a  height  of  heroism  wholly  inconceivable  to  modern 
pious  humanity. 


The  essential  difference  between  me  and  other  political 
writers  of  your  day,  is  that  I  never  say  a  word  about  a 
single  thing  that  I  don't  know,  while  they  never  trouble 
themselves  to  know  a  single  thing  they  talk  of;  but  give 
you  their  own  '  opinions '  about  it,  or  tell  you  the  gossip 
they  have  heard  about  it,  or  insist  on  what  they  like  in  it, 
or  rage  against  what  they  dislike  in  it ;  but  entirely  decline 
either  to  look  at,  or  to  learn,  or  to  speak,  the  Thing  as  it 
is,  and  must  be. 


Looking  back  upon  my  efforts  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
I  believe  that  their  failure  has  been  in  very  great  part 
owing  to  my  compromise  with  the  infidelity  of  this  outer 
world,  and  my  endeavour  to  base  my  pleading  upon 
motives  of  ordinary  prudence  and  kindness,  instead  cf  on 
the  primary  duty  of  loving  God, — foundation  other  than 
which  can  no  man  lay.  I  thought  myself  speaking  to  a 
crowd  which  could  only  be  influenced  by  visible  utility ; 
nor  was  I  the  least  aware  how  many  entirely  good  and 
holy  persons  were  living  in  the  faith  and  love  of  God  as 
vividly  and  practically  now  as  ever  in  the  early  enthusiasm 
of  Christendom,  until,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
great  illnesses  which,  for  some  time  after  1878,  forbade 
my  accustomed  literary  labour,  I  was  brought  into  closer 
personal  relations  with  the  friends  in  America,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Italy,  to  whom,  if  I  am  spared  to  write  any 
record  of  my  life,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  owe  the  best 
hopes  and  highest  thoughts  which  have  supported  and 
guided  the  force  of  my  matured  mind.  These  have  shown 
me,  with  lovely  initiation,  in  how  many  secret  places  the 
prayer  was  made  which  I  had  foolishly  listened  for  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets ;  and  on  how  many  hills  which  I 
had  thought  left  desolate,  the  hosts  of  heaven  still  moved 
in  chariots  of  fire. 
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II. 

HIS  IMPEACHMENT  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY. 


'civilized  nation'  in  modern  Europe  consists,  in  broad 
terms,  of  (A)  a  mass  of  half-taught,  discontented, 
and  mostly  penniless  populace,  calling  itself  the  people ; 
of  (B)  a  thing  which  it  calls  a  government — meaning  an 
apparatus  for  collecting  and  spending  money ;  and  (C)  a 
small  number  of  capitalists,  many  of  them  rogues,  and 
most  of  them  stupid  persons,  who  have  no  idea  of  any 
object  of  human  existence  other  than  money-making, 
gambling,  or  champagne-bibbing.  A  certain  quantity  of 
literary  men,  saying  anything  they  can  get  paid  to  say, — 
of  clergymen,  saying  anything  they  have  been  taught  to 
say, — of  natural  philosophers,  saying  anything  that  comes 
into  their  heads, — and  of  nobility,  saying  nothing  at  all, 
combine  in  disguising  the  action,  and  perfecting  the 
disorganization,  of  the  mass ;  but  with  respect  to  practical 
business,  the  civilized  nation  consists  broadly  of  mob, 
money-collecting  machine,  and  capitalist. 

Now  when  the  civilized  mob  wants  to  spend  money 
for  any  profitless  or  mischievous  purposes, — fireworks, 
illuminations,  battles,  driving  about  from  place  to  place, 
or  what  not, — being  itself  penniless,  it  sets  its  money- 
collecting  machine  to  borrow  the  sum  needful  for  these 
amusements  from  the  civilized  capitalist. 

The  civilized  capitalist  lends  the  money,  on  condition 
that,  through  the  money-collecting  machine,  he  may  tax 
the  civilized  mob  thenceforward  for  ever.    The  civilized 
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mob  spends  the  money  forthwith,  in  gunpowder,  infernal 
machines,  masquerade  dresses,  new  boulevards,  or  any- 
thing else  it  has  set  its  idiotic  mind  on  for  the  moment ; 
and  appoints  its  money-collecting  machine  to  collect  a 
daily  tax  from  its  children,  and  children's  children,  to  be 
paid  to  the  capitalists  from  whom  it  had  received  the 
accommodation,  thenceforward  for  ever. 
This  is  the  nature  of  a  National  Debt. 


Those  ages  were  feudal,  ours  free ;  those  reverent, 
ours  impudent ;  those  artful,  ours  mechanical :  the  con- 
summate and  exhaustive  difference  being  that  the  creed 
of  the  Dark  Ages  was,  "  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ; "  and  the  creed 
of  the  Light  Ages  has  become,  "  I  believe  in  Father 
Mud,  the  Almighty  Plastic ;  and  in  Father  Dollar,  the 
Almighty  Drastic." 


We,  indeed,  were  not  till  lately  a  loquacious  people, 
nor  a  useless  one ;  but  the  Romans  did  more,  and  said 
less,  than  any  other  nation  that  ever  lived ;  and  their 
language  is  the  most  heroic  ever  spoken  by  men. 

You  will  find,  if  you  think  deeply  of  it,  that  the  chief 
of  all  the  curses  of  this  unhappy  age  is  the  universal 
gabble  of  its  fools,  and  of  the  flocks  that  follow  them, 
rendering  the  quiet  voices  of  the  wise  men  of  all  past 
time  inaudible. 


At  present  wise  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  silent,  and 
good  men  powerless ;  the  senseless  vociferate,  and  the 
heartless  govern  ;  while  all  social  law  and  providence  are 
dissolved  by  the  enraged  agitation  of  a  multitude,  among 
whom  every  villain  has  a  chanceT»f  power,  every  simpleton 
of  praise,  and  every  scoundrel  of  fortune. 


I  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  my  lady  friends,  who  gives 
rather  frequent  dinners,  the  other  day,  which  may  perhaps 
be  useful  to  others  :  it  was  to  this  effect  mainly,  though 
I  add  and  alter  a  little  to  make  it  more  general : — 

"You  probably  will  be  having  a  dinner-party  to-day; 
now,  please  do  this,  and  remember  I  am  quite  serious  in 
what  I  ask  you.    We  all  of  us,  who  have  any  belief  in 
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Christianity  at  all,  wish  that  Christ  were  alive  now. 
Suppose,  then,  that  He  is.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  if 
He  were  in  London,  you  would  be  one  of  the  people 
whom  He  would  take  some  notice  of.  Now,  suppose  He 
has  sent  you  word  that  He  is  coming  to  dine  with  you 
to-day ;  but  that  you  are  not  to  make  any  change  in  your 
guests  on  His  account;  that  He  wants  to  meet  exactly  the 
party  you  have ;  and  no  other.  Suppose  you  have  just 
received  this  message,  and  that  St.  John  has  also  left 
word,  in  passing,  with  the  butler,  that  his  Master  will 
come  alone ;  so  that  you  won't  have  any  trouble  with  the 
Apostles.  Now  this  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  First, 
determine  what  you  will  have  for  dinner.  You  are  not 
ordered,  observe,  to  make  no  changes  in  your  bill  of  fare. 
Take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  absolutely  write  fresh  orders 
to  your  cook, — you  can't  realise  the  thing  enough  without 
writing.  That  done,  consider  how  you  will  arrange  your 
guests — who  is  to  sit  next  Christ  on  the  other  side — who 
opposite,  and  so  on ;  finally,  consider  a  little  what  you 
will  talk  about,  supposing,  which  is  just  possible,  that 
Christ  should  tell  you  to  go  on  talking  as  if  He  were  not 
there,  and  never  to  mind  Him.  You  couldn't,  you  will 
tell  me  ?  Then,  my  dear  lady,  how  can  you  in  general  ? 
Don't  you  profess — nay,  don't  you  much  more  than 
profess — to  believe  that  Christ  is  always  there,  whether 
you  see  Him  or  not  ?  Why  should  the  seeing  make  such 
a  difference  ?  " 


We  have,  it  seems,  now  set  our  opening  hearts  much 
on  this  one  point,  that  we  will  have  education  for  all  men 
and  women  now,  and  for  all  boys  and  girls  that  are  to  be. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  desirable,  if  only  we  deter- 
mine also  what  kind  of  education  we  are  to  have.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  any  education  must  be  good  ; — 
that  the  more  of  it  we  get,  the  better ;  that  bad  education 
only  means  little  education  ;  and  that  the  worst  thing  we 
have  to  fear  is  getting  none.  Alas,  that  is  not  at  all  so. 
Getting  no  education  is  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  us.  One  of  the  pleasantest  friends  I  ever 
had  in  my  life  was  a  Savoyard  guide,  who  could  only 
read  with  difficulty,  and  write  scarcely  intelligibly,  and  by 
great  effort.  He  knew  no  language  but  his  own — no 
science,  except  as  much  practical  agriculture  as  served 
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him  to  till  his  fields.  But  he  was,  without  exception,  one 
of  the  happiest  persons,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the 
best,  I  have  ever  known  :  and  after  lunch,  when  he  had 
had  his  half-bottle  of  Savoy  wine,  he  would  generally,  as 
we  walked  up  some  quiet  valley  in  the  afternoon  light, 
give  me  a  little  lecture  on  philosophy ;  and  after  I  had 
fatigued  and  provoked  him  with  less  cheerful  views  of  the 
world  than  his  own,  he  would  fall  back  to  my  servant 
behind  me,  and  console  himself  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  a  whispered  "  Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  ne  sait 
pas  vivre!" — ("The  poor  child,  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
live.") 

Your  present  system  of  education  is  to  get  a  rascal  of 
an  architect  to  order  a  rascal  of  a  clerk-of-the-works  to 
order  a  parcel  of  rascally  bricklayers  to  build  you  a 
bestially  stupid  building  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
poisoned  with  gas,  and  with  an  iron  floor  which  will  drop 
you  all  through  it  some  frosty  evening  ;  wherein  you  will 
bring  a  puppet  of  a  cockney  lecturer  in  a  dress  coat  and 
a  white  tie,  to  tell  you  smugly  there's  no  God,  and  how 
many  messes  he  can  make  of  a  lump  of  sugar.  Much 
the  better  you  are  for  all  that,  when  you  get  home  again, 
aren't  you  ? 


I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Alexandra  Park,  and  I  will  not :  and  beg  you,  my  working 
readers,  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  wish  your 
homes  to  be  comfortable,  and  refined ;  and  that  I  will 
resist,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  all  schemes  founded 
on  the  vile  modern  notion  that  you  are  to  be  crowded  in 
kennels  till  you  are  nearly  dead,  that  other  people  may 
make  money  by  your  work,  and  then  taken  out  in  squads 
by  tramway  and  railway,  to  be  revived  and  refined  by 
science  and  art.  Your  first  business  is  to  make  your 
homes  healthy  and  delightful :  then,  keep  your  wives  and 
children  there,  and  let  your  return  to  them  be  your  daily 
"holy-day." 

A  working  man  ought  to  be  able  to  find  "  holy-days  " 
in  his  home  as  well  as  out  of  it. 


For  years  back,  you,  or  your  foolish  friends,  have  been 
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making  a  mighty  fuss  to  get  yourselves  into  the  British 
Museum  on  Sundays  :  so  I  suppose  you  want  to  see  the 
Theseus,  or  the  stuffed  birds,  or  the  crabs  and  spiders, 
or  the  skeleton  of  the  gorilla,  or  the  parched  alligator 
skins ;  and  you  imagine  these  contemplations  likely  to 
improve  and  sanctify,  that  is  to  say,  recreate,  your  minds. 

But  are  you  quite  sure  you  have  got  any  minds  yet  to 
be  recreated  ?  Before  you  expect  edification  from  that 
long  gallery  full  of  long-legged  inconceivable  spiders,  and 
colossal  blotchy  crabs,  did  you  ever  think  of  looking 
with  any  mind,  or  mindfulness  at  the  only  too  easily 
conceivable  short-legged  spider  of  your  own  English 
acquaintance  ?  or  did  you  ever  so  much  as  consider  why 
the  crabs  on  Margate  sands  were  minded  to  go  sideways 
instead  of  straightforward  ?  Have  you  so  much  as 
watched  a  spider  making  his  cobweb,  or,  if  you  have  not 
yet  had  leisure  to  do  that,  in  the  toil  of  your  own  cobweb- 
making,  did  you  ever  think  how  he  threw  his  first  thread 
across  the  corner  ? 

No  need  for  you  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  yet, 
my  friends,  either  on  Sundays  or  any  other  day. 

Your  literary  institutes  must  everywhere  fail,  as  long 
as  you  think  that  merely  to  buy  a  book,  and  to  know 
your  letters,  will  enable  you  to  read  the  book.  Not  one 
word  of  any  book  is  readable  by  you  except  so  far  as 
your  mind  is  one  with  its  author's,  and  not  merely  his 
words  like  your  words,  but  his  thoughts  like  your  thoughts. 

The  personal  conceit  and  ambition  developed  by 
reading,  in  minds  of  selfish  activity,  lead  to  the  disdain 
of  manual  labour,  and  the  desire  of  all  sorts  of  unattain- 
able things,  and  fill  the  streets  with  discontented  and 
useless  persons,  seeking  some  means  of  living  in  town 
society  by  their  wits. 

Whether  there  be  one  God  or  three, — no  God,  or  ten 
thousand, — children  should  have  enough  to  eat,  and  their 
skins  should  be  washed  clean.  It  is  not  /  who  say  that. 
Every  mother's  heart  under  the  sun  says  that,  if  she  has  one. 


You  who  are  eating  luxurious  dinners,  call  in  the 
tramp  from  the  highway  and  share  them  with  him, — so 
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gradually  you  will  understand  how  your  brother  came  to 
be  a  tramp ;  and  practically  make  your  o\v«n  dinners 
plain  till  the  poor  man's  dinner  is  rich, — or  you  are  no 
Christians  ;  and  you  who  are  dressing  in  fine  dress,  put 
on  blouses  and  aprons,  till  you  have  got  your  poor  dressed 
with  grace  and  decency, — or  you  are  no  Christians ;  and 
you  who  can  sing  and  play  on  instruments,  hang  your 
harps  on  the  pollards  above  the  rivers  you  have  poisoned, 
or  else  go  down  among  the  mad  and  vile  and  deaf  things 
whom  you  have  made,  and  put  melody  into  the  souls  of 
them, — else  you  are  no  Christians. 

Wretch  that  you  are,  if  indeed,  calling  yourself  a 
Christian,  you  can  find  any  dim  fear  of  God,  or  any 
languid  love  of  Christ,  mixed  in  the  dregs  of  you, — 
then,  for  God's  sake,  learn  at  least  what  prayer  means, 
from  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah,  and  not  from  the  last  cockney 
curly-tailed  puppy  who  yaps  and  snaps  in  the  Ninetee?ith 
Century, — and  for  Christ's  sake,  learn  what  alms  mean, 
from  the  Lord  who  gave  you  His  Life,  and  not  from  the 
lady  patronesses  of  the  last  charity  ball. 


It  is  too  true  that  very  often  you  fancy  you  think  one 
thing,  when,  in  reality,  you  think  quite  another.  Most 
Christian  persons,  for  instance,  fancy  they  would  like  to 
be  in  heaven.  But  that  is  not  their  real  opinion  of  the 
place  at  all.  See  how  gravely  they  will  look  if  their 
doctor  hints  to  them  that  there  is  the  least  probability  of 
their  soon  going  there. 

In  Co3ur-de- Lion's  day,  it  was  not  esteemed  of  absolute 
necessity  to  put  agreements  between  Christians  in  writing  ! 
Which  if  it  were  not  now,  you  know  we  might  save  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  discharge  some  of  our  workmen 
round  Temple  Bar,  as  well  as  from  Woolwich  Dockyards. 

After  the  most  careful  examination,  neither  as  adver- 
sary nor  as  friend,  of  the  influences  of  Catholicism  for 
good  and  evil,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  worship  of  the 
Madonna  has  been  one  of  its  noblest  and  most  vital 
graces,  and  has  never  been  otherwise  than  productive  of 
true  holiness  of  life  and  purity  of  character.  I  do  not 
enter  into  any  question  as  to  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the 
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idea ;  I  no  more  wish  to  defend  the  historical  or  theo- 
logical position  of  the  Madonna  than  that  of  St.  Michael 
or  St.  Christopher ;  but  I  am  certain  that  to  the  habit  of 
reverent  belief  in,  and  contemplation  of,  the  character 
ascribed  to  the  heavenly  hierarchies,  we  must  ascribe  the 
highest  results  yet  achieved  in  human  nature,  and  that  it 
is  neither  Madonna-worship,  nor  saint-worship,  but  the 
evangelical  self-worship  and  hell-worship — gloating  with 
an  imagination  as  unfounded  as  it  is  foul,  over  the  torments 
of  the  damned,  instead  of  the  glories  of  the  blest, — which 
have  in  reality  degraded  the  languid  powers  of  Christianity 
to  their  present  state  of  shame  and  reproach.  There  has 
probably  not  been  an  innocent  cottage  home  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  during  the  whole 
period  of  vital  Christianity,  in  which  the  imagined 
presence  of  the  Madonna  has  not  given  sanctity  to  the 
humblest  duties,  and  comfort  to  the  sorest  trials  of  the 
lives  of  women ;  and  every  brightest  and  loftiest  achieve- 
ment of  the  arts  and  strength  of  manhood  has  been  the 
fulfilment  of  the  assured  prophecy  of  the  poor  Israelite 
maiden,  "  He  that  is  mighty  hath  magnified  me,  and 
Holy  is  His  name." 


Your  modern  conscience  will  not  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  shortening  the  hourly  more  guilty  life  of  a 
single  rogue ;  but  will  contentedly  fire  a  salvo  of  mitrail- 
leuses into  a  regiment  of  honest  men — leaving  Providence 
to  guide  the  shot. 


Indeed,  my  pious  public,  you  cannot,  at  present,  by 
any  coal  or  blanket  subscription,  do  more  than  blind 
yourselves  to  the  plain  order  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee ;  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not 
thou  away." 

To  him  that  asketh  us,  say  the  public, — but  then — 
everybody  would  ask  us. 

Yes,  you  pitiful  public,  — -  pretty  nearly  everybody 
would  :  that  is  indeed  the  state  of  national  dignity,  and 
independence,  and  gushing  prosperity,  you  have  brought 
your  England  into ;  a  population  mostly  of  beggars, 
(at  heart) ;  or,  worse,  bagmen,  not  merely  bearing  the 
bag — but  nothing  else  ^//bags  ; — sloppy,  star-fishy,  seven- 
suckered  stomachs  of  indiscriminate  covetousness,  ready 
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to  beg,  borrow,  gamble,  swindle,  or  write  anything  a 
publisher  will  pay  for. 

Nevertheless  your  order  is  precise,  and  clear ;  '  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee.' 

You  were  ordered  by  the  Founder  of  your  religion  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourselves. 

You  have  founded  an  entire  Science  of  Political 
Economy,  on  what  you  have  stated  to  be  the  constant 
instinct  of  man — the  desire  to  defraud  his  neighbour. 

And  you  have  driven  your  women  mad,  so  that  they 
ask  no  more  for  Love,  nor  for  fellowship  with  you ;  but 
stand  against  you,  and  ask  for  "  justice." 


In  a  state  of  society  in  which  men  and  women  are  as 
good  as  they  can  be,  (under  mortal  limitation),  the 
women  will  be  the  guiding  and  purifying  power. 

There  is  one  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  every  European 
progressive  politician,  at  this  time ;  namely,  that  by  a 
certain  application  of  Financial  Art,  and  by  the  erection 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  new  buildings  on  a  colossal  scale, 
it  will  be  possible  for  society  hereafter  to  pass  its  entire 
life  in  eating,  smoking,  harlotry,  and  talk ;  without  doing 
anything  whatever  with  its  hands  or  feet  of  a  laborious 
character.  And  as  these  new  buildings,  whose  edification 
is  a  main  article  of  this  modern  political  faith  and  hope, — 
(being  required  for  gambling  and  dining  in  on  a  large 
scale), — cannot  be  raised  without  severely  increased  taxa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes,  and  this  increased  taxation  and 
distress  are  beginning  to  be  felt  too  grievously  to  be  denied ; 
not  only  so,  but — which  is  still  less  agreeable  to  modern 
politicians — with  slowly  dawning  perception  of  their  true 
causes, — one  finds  also  the  popular  journalists,  for  some 
time  back  addressing  themselves  to  the  defence  of 
Taxation,  and  Theft  in  general. 


I  very  positively  can  inform  you,  the  considerablest 
part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  comes  of  the  tricks  of 
unjust  taxation.  All  its  evil  passions — pride,  lust,  revenge, 
malice,  and  sloth — derive  their  main  deadliness  from  the 
facilities  of  getting  hold  of  other  people's  money  open  to 
the  persons  they  influence.  Pay  every  man  for  his  work, — 
pay  nobody  but  for  his  work, — and  see  that  the  work  be 
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sound  ;  and  you  will  find  pride  lust,  and  sloth  have  little 
room  left  for  themselves. 

Does  not  Mr.  Darwin  show  you  that  you  can't  wash 
the  slugs  out  of  a  lettuce  without  disrespect  to  your 
ancestors  ?  Nay,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  political 
economist  cannot  have  been  so  pure  ; — they  were  not — 
he  tells  you  himself — vegetarian  slugs,  but  carnivorous 
ones — those,  to  wit,  that  you  see  also  carved  on  your 
tombstones,  going  in  and  out  at  the  eyes  of  skulls.  And 
truly,  I  don't  know  what  else  the  holes  in  the  heads  of 
modern  political  economists  were  made  for. 

The  substantial  wealth  of  man  consists  in  the  earth 
he  cultivates,  with  its  pleasant  or  serviceable  animals  and 
plants,  and  in  the  rightly  produced  work  of  his  own  hands. 

The  material  wealth  of  any  country  is  the  portion  of 
its  possessions  which  feeds  and  educates  good  men  and 
women  in  it* 

Of  modern  machinery  for  locomotion,  my  readers, 
I  suppose,  thought  me  writing  in  ill-temper,  when  I  said 
in  one  of  the  letters  on  the  childhood  of  Scott,  "infernal 
means  of  locomotion  ?  "  Indeed,  I  am  always  compelled 
to  write,  as  always  compelled  to  live,  in  ill-temper.  But 
I  never  set  down  a  single  word  but  with  the  serenest 
purpose.  I  meant  "  infernal  "  in  the  most  perfect  sense 
the  word  will  bear. 

*  Mr.  Ruskin  terms  this  "  the  first  principle  of  my  political 
economy."  In  Unto  This  Last,  he  writes: — "Since  the  essence  of 
wealth  consists  in  power  over  men,  will  it  not  follow  that  the  nobler 
and  the  more  in  number  the  persons  are  over  whom  it  has  power, 
the  greater  the  wealth  ?  Perhaps  it  may  even  appear  after  some 
consideration,  that  the  persons  themselves  are  the  wealth — that 
these  pieces  of  gold  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  guiding  them, 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  Byzantine  harness  or 
trappings,  very  glittering  and  beautiful  in  barbaric  sight,  wherewith 
we  bridle  the  creatures  ;  but  that  if  these  same  living  creatures  could 
be  guided  without  the  fretting  and  jingling  of  the  Byzants  in  their 
mouths  and  ears,  they  might  themselves  be  more  valuable  than  their 
bridles.  In  fact,  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  true  veins  of  wealth 
are  purple— and  not  in  Rock,  but  in  Flesh — perhaps  even  that  the 
final  outcome  and  consummation  of  all  wealth  is  in  the  producing 
as  many  as  possible  full- breathed,  bright-eyed,  and  happy-hearted 
human  creatures." 
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For  instance.  The  town  of  Ulverstone  is  twelve  miles 
from  me,  by  four  miles. of  mountain  road  beside  Coniston 
lake,  three  through  a  pastoral  valley,  five  by  the  seaside. 
A  healthier  or  lovelier  walk  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

In  old  times,  if  a  Coniston  peasant  had  any  business 
at  Ulverstone,  he  walked  to  Ulverstone ;  spent  nothing 
but  shoe-leather  on  the  road,  drank  at  the  streams,  and 
if  he  spent  a  couple  of  batz  when  he  got  to  Ulverstone, 
"  it  was  the  end  of  the  world."  But  now,  he  would  never 
think  of  doing  such  a  thing !  He  first  walks  three  miles 
in  a  contrary  direction,  to  a  railroad  station,  and  then 
travels  by  railroad  twenty-four  miles  to  Ulverstone,  paying 
two  shillings  fare.  During  the  twenty-four  miles  transit, 
he  is  idle,  dusty,  stupid ;  and  either  more  hot  or  cold 
than  is  pleasant  to  him.  In  either  case  he  drinks  beer 
at  two  or  three  of  the  stations,  passes  his  time,  between 
them,  with  anybody  he  can  find,  in  talking  without  having 
anything  to  talk  of;  and  such  talk  always  becomes  vicious. 
He  arrives  at  Ulverstone,  jaded,  half-drunk,  and  otherwise 
demoralized,  and  three  shillings,  at  least,  poorer  than  in 
the  morning.  Of  that  sum  a  shilling  has  gone  for  beer, 
threepence  to  a  railway  shareholder,  threepence  in  coals 
and  eighteenpence  has  been  spent  in  employing  strong 
men  in  the  vile  mechanical  work  of  making  and  driving 
a  machine,  instead  of  his  own  legs,  to  carry  the  drunken 
lout.  The  results,  absolute  loss  and  demoralization  to 
the  poor,  on  all  sides,  and  iniquitous  gain  to  the  rich. 
Fancy,  if  you  saw  the  railway  officials  actually  employed 
in  carrying  the  countryman  bodily  on  their  backs  to 
Ulverstone,  what  you  would  think  of  the  business  !  And 
because  they  waste  ever  so  much  iron  and  fuel  besides 
to  do  it,  you  think  it  a  profitable  one ! 

Women  usually  apologise  to  themselves  for  their  pride 
and  vanity,  by  saying,  '  It  is  good  for  trade.' 

Now  you  may  soon  convince  yourself,  and  everybody 
about  you,  of  the  monstrous  folly  of  this,  by  a  very  simple 
piece  of  definite  action. 

Wear,  yourself,  becoming,  pleasantly  varied,  but  simple 
dress,  of  the  best  possible  material. 

What  you  think  necessary  to  buy  (beyond^this)  'for 
the  good  of  trade,'  buy,  and  immediately  burn. 

Even  your  dullest  friends  will  see  the  folly  of  that 
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proceeding.  You  can  then  explain  to  them  that  by 
wearing  what  they  don't  want  (instead  of  burning  it)  for 
the  good  of  trade,  they  are  merely  adding  insolence  and 
vulgarity  to  absurdity.* 

Dick  Turpin  is  blamed — suppose— by  some  plain- 
minded  person,  for  consuming  the  means  of  other  people's 
living.  "Nay,'"  says  Dick  to  the  plain-minded  person, 
"  observe  how  beneficently  and  pleasantly  I  spend  what- 
ever I  get ! " 

"Yes,  Dick,"  persists  the  plain-minded  person,  "but 
how  do  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  The  question,"  says  Dick,  "  is  insidious  and 
"  irrelevant." 


The  Manchester  (or  typically  commercial)  heresy  in 
political  economy  is  two-fold,- — first,  what  may  specifically 
be  called  the  Judasian  heresy, — -that  the  value  of  a  thing 
is  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market :  "  This  ointment  might 
have  been  sold  for  much, — this  lake  may  be  sold  for 
much, — this  England  may  be  sold  for  much, — this  Christ 
may  be  sold  for — little  ;  but  yet,  let  us  have  what  we  can 
get,"  etc.  ;  and,  secondly,  what  may  specifically  be  called 
the  '  heresy  of  the  tables ' — i.e.  of  the  money-changers — 
that  money  begets  money,  and  that  exchange  is  the  root 
of  profit.  Whereas  only  labour  is  the  root  of  profit,  and 
exchange  merely  causes  loss  to  the  producer  by  tithe  to 
the  pedlar. 

*  "W.R.G."  having  asserted  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that 
"heartless  expenditure  all  goes  into  the  pockets"  of  the  poor, 
Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  to  that  journal  (24/// Jan.,  1873),  "as  I  happened 
to  have  over-eaten  myself  the  day  before,  and  taken,  perhaps,  a 
glass  too  much  besides  of  quite  priceless  port,"  the  article  named 
"  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  my  mind,  showing  me  that  if 
I  had  done  some  harm  to  myself,  I  had  at  least  conferred  benefit 
upon  the  poor  by  these  excesses,  had  I  not  been  left  in  some  painful 
doubt,  even  at  the  end  of  W.R.G.'s  most  intelligent  illustrations, 
whether  I  ought  not  to  have  exerted  myself  further  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  by  the  use  of  some  cathartic  process,  such  as  appears 
to  have  been  without  inconvenience  practised  by  the  ancients, 
enabled  myself  to  eat  two  dinners  instead  of  one.  But  I  write  to 
you  to-day,  because  if  I  were  a  poor  man,  instead  of  a  (moderately) 
rich  one,  I  am  nearly  certain  that  W.R.G.'s  paper  would  suggest  to 
me  a  question,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  kindly  answer  in  your 
columns,  namely,  These  means  of  living,  which  this  generous  and 
useful  gentleman  is  so  fortunately  disposed  to  bestow  on  me — where 
does  he  get  them  himself?" 
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Lo  and  behold — we  can  see  a  dozen  stars  where  David 
saw  but  one  ;  we  know  how  far  they  are  from  each  other ; 
nay,  we  know  where  they  will  all  be,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  can  make  almanacks.  What  wise  people 
are  we  !  Solomon,  and  all  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece, — 
where  are  they?  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Epaminondas — 
what  talk  you  to  us  of  them  !  Did  they  know,  poor 
wretches,  what  the  Dog  Star  smelt  of? 

You  think  it  a  great  triumph  to  make  the  sun  draw 
brown  landscapes  for  you.  But  the  sun  had  drawn  land- 
scapes before  for  you,  not  in  brown,  but  in  green,  and 
blue,  and  all  imaginable  colours,  here  in  England.  Not 
one  of  you  ever  looked  at  them  then ;  not  one  of  you 
cares  for  the  loss  of  them  now,  when  you  have  shut  the 
sun  out  with  smoke,  so  that  he  can  draw  nothing  more, 
except  brown  blots  through  a  hole  in  a  box. 


Go  out  on  the  seashore  when  the  tide  is  down,  on 
some  flat  sand  ;  and  take  a  little  sand  up  into  your  palm, 
and  separate  one  grain  of  it  from  the  rest.  Then  try  to 
fancy  the  relation  between  that  single  grain  and  the 
number  in  all  the  shining  fields  of  the  far  distant  shore, 
and  onward  shores  immeasurable.  Your  astronomer  tells 
you,  your  world  is  such  a  grain  compared  with  the  worlds 
that  are,  but  that  he  can  see  no  inhabitants  in  them, 
no  sign  of  habitation,  or  of  beneficence.  Terror  and 
chance,  cold  and  fire,  light  struck  forth  by  collision, 
desolateness  of  exploding  orb  and  flying  meteor.  Mean- 
time— you,  on  your  grain  of  sand — what  are  you  ?  The 
little  grain  is  itself  mostly  uninhabitable ;  has  a  damp 
green  belt  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  that, — poor  small 
vermin, — you  live  your  span,  fighting  with  each  other  for 
food,  most  of  the  time ;  or  building — if  perchance  you 
are  at  peace — filthy  nests,  in  which  you  perish  of  starva- 
tion, phthisis,  profligate  diseases,  or  despair.  There  is  a 
history  of  civilization  for  you  !  briefer  than  Mr.  Buckle's, 
and  more  true — when  you  see  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
without  their  God. 

You  can  have  no  more  Queens  of  Heaven,  nor  assump- 
tions of  triumphing  saints.  Even  your  simple  country 
Queen  of  May,  whom  once  you  worshipped  for  a  goddess 
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— has  not  little  Mr.  Faraday  analysed  her,  and  proved 
her  to  consist  of  charcoal  and  water,  combined  under 
what  the  Duke  of  Argyle  calls  the  "  reign  of  law  ?  "  Your 
once  fortune-guiding  stars,  which  used  to  twinkle  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  to  make  you  wonder  what  they 
were,  —  everybody  knows  what  they  are  now :  only 
hydrogen  gas,  and  they  stink  as  they  twinkle.  My  wiseacre 
acquaintances,  it  is  very  fine,  doubtless,  for  you  to  know 
all  these  things,  who  have  plenty  of  money  in  your  pockets, 
and  nothing  particular  to  burden  your  chemical  minds ; 
but  for  the  poor,  who  have  nothing  in  their  pockets,  and 
the  wretched,  who  have  much  on  their  hearts,  what  in 
the  world  is  the  good  of  knowing  that  the  only  heaven 
they  have  to  go  to  is  a  large  gasometer  ? 

"  Poor  and  wretched  !  "  you  answer.  "  But  when  once 
everybody  is  convinced  that  heaven  is  a  large  gasometer, 
and  when  we  have  turned  all  the  world  into  a  small  gas- 
ometer, and  can  drive  round  it  by  steam,  and  in  forty 
minutes  be  back  again  where  we  were, — nobody  will  be 
poor  or  wretched  any  more.  Sixty  pounds  on  the 
square  inch, — can  anybody  be  wretched  under  that 
general  application  of  high  pressure?" 


How  many  actual  deaths  are  now  annually  caused  by 
the  strain  and  anxiety  of  competitive  examination,  it 
would  startle  us  all  if  we  could  know :  but  the  mischief 
done  to  the  best  faculties  of  the  brain  in  all  cases,  and 
the  miserable  confusion  and  absurdity  involved  in  the 
system  itself,  which  offers  every  place,  not  to  the  man 
who  is  indeed  fitted  for  it,  but  to  the  one  who,  on  a  given 
day,  chances  to  have  bodily  strength  enough  to  stand  the 
cruellest  strain,  are  evils  infinite  in  their  consequences, 
and  more  lamentable  than  many  deaths. 

Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndall  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  God:  they  have  never  found  one  in  a  bottle.  Well: 
possibly  there  isn't ;  but,  my  good  Sheffield  friends,  do 
you  wish  there  was  ?  or  are  you  of  the  French  Republican 
opinion — "  If  there  were  a  God,  we  should  have  to  shoot 
him"  as  the  first  great  step  towards  the  "abolition  of 
caste  "  proposed  by  our  American  friends. 
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III. 

OF  WOLF-SHEPHERDS  AND  HIRELINGS. 


yHE  guilty  Thieves  of  Europe,  the  real  sources  of  all 
deadly  war  in  it,  are  the  Capitalists — that  is  to  say 
people  who  live  by  per  centages  or  the  labour  of  others ; 
instead  of  by  fair  wages  for  their  own. 


All  social  evils  and  religious  errors  arise  out  of  the 
pillage  of  the  labourer  by  the  idler  :  the  idler  leaving  him 
only  enough  to  live  on  (and  even  that  miserably,)  and 
taking  all  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  his  work  to  spend  in 
his  own  luxury,  or  in  the  toys  with  which  he  beguiles  his 
idleness. 

And  this  is  done,  and  has.  from  time  immemorial  been 
done,  in  all  so-called  civilized,  but  in  reality  corrupted, 
countries,  —  first  by  the  landlords;  then,  under  their 
direction,  by  the  three  chief  so-called  gentlemanly 
'professions,'  of  soldier,  lawyer,  and  priest  ;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  merchant  and  usurer.  The  landlord  pillages  by 
direct  force,  seizing  the  land,  and  saying  to  the  labourer, 
You  shall  not  live  on  this  earth,  but  shall  here  die,  unless 
you  give  me  all  the  fruit  of  your  labour  but  your  bare 
living : — the  soldier  pillages  by  persuading  the  peasantry 
to  fight,  and  then  getting  himself  paid  for  skill  in  leading 
them  to  death  : — the  lawyer  pillages  by  prolonging  their 
personal  quarrels  with  marketable  ingenuity ;  and  the 
priest  by  selling  the  Gospel,  and  getting  paid  for  theatrical 
displays  of  it. 

Judases  with  the  big  bag — game-bag  to  wit ! — to  think 
how  many  of  your  dull  Sunday  mornings  have  been 
spent,  for  propriety's  sake,  looking  chiefly  at  those  carved 
angels  blowing  trumpets  above  your  family  vaults  :  and 
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never  one  of  you  has  had  Christianity  enough  in  him  to 
think  that  he  might  as  easily  have  his  moors  full  of 
angels  as  of  grouse.  And  now,  if  ever  you  did  see  a  real 
angel  before  the  Day  of  Judgment,  your  first  thought 
would  be, — to  shoot  it. 

Obedience  ! — you  dare  not  so  much  as  utter  the  word, 
whether  to  pot  boy,  or  any  other  sort  of  boy,  it  seems, 
lately  ;  and  the  half  of  you  still  calling  themselves  Lords, 
Marquises,  Sirs,  and  other  such  ancient  names,  which — 
though  omniscient  Mr.  Buckle  says  they  and  their 
heraldry  are  naught — some  little  prestige  lingers  about 
still.  You  yourselves,  what  do  you  yet  mean  by  them — 
Lords  of  what? — Herrs,  Signors,  Dukes  of  what? — of 
whom  ?  Do  you  mean  merely,  when  you  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  that  you  sponge  on  the  British  farmer  for 
your  living,  and  are  strong-bodied  paupers  compelling 
your  dole  ? 

I  suppose  the  last  idea  which  is  likely  ever  to  enter 
the  mind  of  a  representative  squire,  in  any  vivid  or 
tenable  manner,  would  be  that  anything  he  had  ever 
done,  or  said,  was  liable  to  a  judgment  from  superior 
powers ;  or  that  any  other  law  than  his  own  will,  or  the 
fashion  of  his  society,  stronger  than  his  will,  existed  in 
relation  to  the  management  of  his  estate.  Whereas, 
according  to  any  rational  interpretation  of  our  Church's 
doctrine,  as  by  law  established ;  if  there  be  one  person 
in  the  world  rather  than  another  to  whom  it  makes  a 
serious  difference  whether  he  dies  in  the  Lord  or  out  of 
Him  :  and  if  there  be  one  rather  than  another  who  will 
have  strict  scrutiny  made  into  his  use  of  every  instant  of 
his  time,  every  syllable  of  his  speech,  and  every  action  of 
his  hand  and  foot, — on  peril  of  having  hand  and  foot 
bound,  and  tongue  scorched,  in  Tophet, — that  responsible 
person  is  the  British  Squire. 

We,  of  the  so-called  'educated'  classes,  who  take  it 
upon  us  to  be  the  better  and  upper  part  of  the  world, 
cannot  possibly  understand  our  relations  to  the  rest 
better  than  we  may  where  actual  life  may  be  seen  in 
front  of  its  Shakespearean  image,  from  the  stalls  of  a 
theatre.    I  never  stand  up  to  rest  myself,  and  look  round 
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the  house,  without  renewal  of  wonder  how  the  crowd  in 
the  pit,  and  shilling  gallery,  allow  us  of  the  boxes  and 
stalls  to  keep  our  places !  Think  of  it ; — those  fellows 
behind  there  have  housed  us  and  fed  us;  their  wives 
have  washed  our  clothes,  and  kept  us  tidy ; — they  have 
bought  us  the  best  places, — brought  us  through  the  cold 
to  them ;  and  there  they  sit  behind  us,  patiently,  seeing 
and  hearing  what  they  may.  There  they  pack  themselves, 
squeezed  and  distant,  behind  our  chairs ; — we,  their  elect 
toys  and  pet  puppets,  oiled  and  varnished,  and  incensed, 
lounge  in  front,  placidly,  or  for  the  greater  part,  wearily 
and  sickly  contemplative. 


To  me  the  strangest  point  in  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
though  we  idlers  always  speak  as  if  we  were  enriched  by 
Heaven,  and  became  ministers  of  its  bounty  to  you  ;  if 
ever  you  think  the  ministry  slack,  and  take  to  definite 
pillage  of  us,  no  good  ever  comes  of  it  to  you;  but  the 
sources  of  wealth  seem  to  be  stopped  instantly,  and  you 
are  reduced  to  the  small  gain  of  making  gloves  of  our 
skins ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  as  long  as  we  continue 
pillaging  you,  there  seems  no  end  to  the  profitableness 
of  the  business ;  but  always,  however  bare  we  strip  you, 
presently,  more,  to  be  had. 


Nearly  every  problem  of  State  policy  and  economy, 
as  at  present  understood,  and  practised,  consists  in  some 
device  for  persuading  you  labourers  to  go  and  dig  up 
dinner  for  us  reflective  and  aesthetical  persons,  who  like  to 
sit  still,  and  think,  or  admire.  So  that  when  we  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  broadly  divided  into  two  great  masses; — the  peasant 
paymasters — spade  in  hand,  original  and  imperial  pro- 
ducers of  turnips ;  and,  waiting  on  them  all  round,  a 
crowd  of  polite  persons,  modestly  expectant  of  turnips, 
for  some — too  often  theoretical — service.  There  is,  first, 
the  clerical  person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for 
giving  him  moral  advice ;  then  the  legal  person,  whom 
the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  telling  him,  in  black  letter, 
that  his  house  is  his  own  ;  there  is,  thirdly,  the  courtly 
person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  presenting 
a  celestial  appearance  to  him  ;  there  is,  fourthly,  the 
literary  person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for 
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talking  daintily  to  him  ;  and  there  is,  lastly,  the  military 
person,  whom  the  peasant  pays  in  turnips  for  standing, 
with  a  cocked  hat  on,  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and 
exercising  a  moral  influence  upon  the  neighbours. 


As  your  virtues  have  been  made  costly  to  you  by  the 
clergyman,  so  your  vices  have  been  made  costly  to  you 
by  the  lawyers;  and  you  have  one  entire  learned  profession 
living  on  your  sins,  and  the  other  on  your  repentance. 

You  are  free  Britons  that  rule  the  waves,  and  free 
Frenchmen  that  lead  the  universe,  of  course  ;  but  you 
have  not  a  bit  of  land  you  can  stand  on — without  some- 
body's leave,  nor  a  house  for  your  children  that  they 
can't  be  turned  out  of,  nor  a  bit  of  bread  for  their  break- 
fast to-morrow,  but  on  the  chance  of  some  more  yards  of 
riband  being  wanted. 

The  wealth  of  the  world  is  yours  ;  even  your  common 
rant  and  rabble  of  economists  tell  you  that — "  No  wealth 
without  industry."  Who  robs  you  of  it,  then,  or  beguiles 
you  ?  Whose  fault  is  it,  you  clothmakers,  that  any  English 
child  is  in  rags  ?  Whose  fault  is  it,  you  shoemakers,  that 
the  street  harlots  mince  in  high-heeled  shoes,  and  your 
own  babes  paddle  barefoot  in  the  street  slime  ?  Whose 
fault  is  it,  you  bronzed  husbandmen,  that  through  all 
your  furrowed  England,  children  are  dying  of  famine? 
Primarily,  of  course,  it  is  your  clergymen's  and  masters' 
fault :  but  also  in  this  your  own,  that  you  never  educate 
any  of  your  children  with  the  earnest  object  of  enabling 
them  to  see  their  way  out  of  this,  not  by  rising  above 
their  father's  business,  but  by  setting  in  order  what  was 
amiss  in  it :  also  in  this  your  own,  that  none  of  you  who 
do  rise  above  your  business,  ever  seem  to  keep  the 
memory  of  what  wrong  they  have  known,  or  suffered; 
nor,  as  masters,  set  a  better  example  than  others. 

For  the  possession  of  the  land,  mind  you,  if  you  try 
to  take  it  by  force,  you  will  have  every  blackguard  and 
vaut-rien  in  the  world  claiming  his  share  of  it  with  you, — 
for  by  that  law  of  force  he  has  indeed  as  much  right  to  it 
as  you  ;  but  by  the  law  of  labour  he  has  not.  Therefore 
you  must  get  your  land  by  the  law  of  labour ;  working 
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for  it,  saving  for  it,  and  buying  it,  as  the  spendthrifts  and 
idlers  offer  it  you  :  but  buying  never  to  let  go. 

You  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such  differences 
of  habitation  :  that  nobody  should  live  in  a  palace,  and 
nobody  under  a  heap  of  turf?  But  if  ever  you  become 
educated  enough  to  know  something  about  the  arts,  you 
will  like  to  see  a  palace  built  in  noble  manner;  and  if  ever 
you  become  educated  enough  to  know  something  about 
men,  you  will  love  some  of  them  so  well  as  to  desire  that 
at  least  they  should  live  in  palaces,  though  you  cannot. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Kirk,  that  out  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of  pounds  which  you  prove 
your  prosperity  by  spending  annually  on  beer  and  tobacco, 
you  pay  a  hundred  millions  to  the  rich  middlemen,  and 
thirty  millions  to  the  middling  middlemen,  and  for  every 
two  shillings  you  pay,  get  threepence-halfpenny-worth  of 
beer  to  swallow! 

Meantime,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Rector,  and  the  Rector's 
lady,  and  the  dear  old  Quaker  spinster  who  lives  in  Sweet- 
briar  Cottage,  are  so  shocked  that  you  drink  so  much,  and 
that  you  are  such  horrid  wretches  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  you !  and  you  mustn't  have  your  wages  raised, 
because  you  will  spend  them  in  nothing  but  drink.  And 
to-morrow  they  are  all  going  to  dine  at  Drayton  Park, 
with  the  brewer  who  is  your  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
is  building  a  public-house  at  the  railway  station,  and 
another  in  the  High  Street,  and  another  at  the  corner  of 
Philpott's  Lane,  and  another  by  the  stables  at  the  back  of 
Tunstall  Terrace,  outside  the  town,  where  he  has  just 
bricked  over  the  Dovesbourne,  and  filled  Buttercup 
Meadow  with  broken  bottles;  and,  by  every  measure, 
and  on  every  principle  of  calculation,  the  growth  of  your 
prosperity  is  established ! 

You  helpless  sots  and  simpletons  !  Can't  you  at  least 
manage  to  set  your  wives — what  you  have  got  of  them — 
to  brew  your  beer,  and  give  you  an  honest  pint  of  it  for 
your  money  ?  Let  them  have  the  halfpence  first,  anyhow, 
if  they  must  have  the  kicks  afterwards. 

I  have  told  you  the  wealth  of  the  world  consists,  for 
one  great  article,  in  its  useful  animals. 
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How  to  get  the  most  you  can  of  those,  and  the  most 
serviceable  ? 

"Rob  the  squire's  stables,  to  begin  with?" 

No,  good  friends, — no.  Their  stables  have  been  to 
them  as  the  first  wards  of  Hell,  locked  on  them  in  this 
life,  for  these  three  hundred  years.  But  you  must  not 
open  them  that  way,  even  for  their  own  sakes. 

"  Poach  the  squire's  game  ?  " 

"No,  good  friends,  —  no.  Down  among  the  wild 
en'mies,  the  dust  of  many  a  true  English  keeper  forbids 
you  that  form  of  theft,  for  ever. 

"  Poison  the  squire's  hounds,  and  keep  a  blood  bull 
terrier  ?  " 

Worse  and  worse — merry  men,  all. 

No — here's  the  beginning.  Box  your  own  lad's  ears 
the  first  time  you  see  him  shy  a  stone  at  a  sparrow ;  and 
heartily,  too ;  but  put  up,  you  and  mother — (and  thank 
God  for  the  blessed  persecution,) — with  every  conceivable 
form  of  vermin  the  boy  likes  to  bring  into  the  house, — • 
and  go  hungry  yourselves  rather  than  not  feed  his  rat  or 
his  rabbit. 

Then,  secondly, — you  want  to  be  a  gentleman  yourself, 
I  suppose  ? 

Well,  you  can't  be,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  nor  I 
neither ;  and  there's  an  end,  neither  of  us  being  born  in 
the  caste :  but  you  may  get  some  pieces  of  gentlemen's 
education,  which  will  lead  the  way  to  your  son's  being  a 
better  man  than  you. 


Understand  that  a  mad  dog  is  to  be  slain  j  though 
with  pity — infinitude  of  pity, — (and  much  more,  a  mad 
man,  of  an  injurious  kind;  for  a  mad  dog  only  bites  flesh; 
but  a  mad  man,  spirit :  get  your  rogue,  the  supremely 
maddest  of  men,  with  supreme  pity  always,  but  inexorably, 
hanged).  But  to  all  good  and  sane  men  and  beasts,  be 
true  brother ;  and  as  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  begin  with  all 
things  in  the  lowest  place,  begin  with  true  brotherhood 
to  the  beast :  in  pure  simplicity  of  practical  help,  I  should 
like  a  squad  of  you  to  stand  always  harnessed,  at  the 
bottom  of  any  hills  you  know  of  in  Sheffield,  where  the 
horses  strain ; — ready  there  at  given  hours  ;  carts  ordered 
not  to  pass  at  any  others  :  at  the  low  level,  hook  your- 
selves on  before  the  horses;  pull  them  up  too,  if  need 
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be ;  and  dismiss  them  at  the  top  with  a  pat  and  a 
mouthful  of  hay.  Here's  a  beginning  of  chivalry,  and 
gentlemanly  life  for  you,  my  masters. 


The  men  are  rebuked,  in  the  magistral  homilies,  for 
their  ingratitude  in  striking  !  Then  there  must  be  a  law 
of  Grace,  which  at  least  the  masters  recognize.  The  men 
are  mocked  in  the  magistral  homilies  for  their  folly  in 
striking.  Then  there  must  be  a  law  of  Wisdom,  which  at 
least  the  masters  recognize. 

Appeal  to  these,  then,  for  their  entire  verdict,  most 
virtuous  masters,  all  gracious  and  all-wise.  These  repro- 
bate ones,  graceless  and  senseless,  cannot  find  their  way 
for  themselves ;  you  must  guide  them.  That  much  I 
told  you,  years  and  years  ago.  You  will  have  to  do  it, 
in  spite  of  all  your  liberty-mongers.  Masters,  in  fact, 
you  must  be ;  not  in  name. 


But,  as  yet  blind;  and  drivers — not  leaders — of  the 
blind,  you  must  pull  the  beams  out  of  your  own  eyes, 
now ;  and  that  bravely.  Preach  your  homily  to  your- 
selves first.  Let  me  hear  once  more  how  it  runs,  to  the 
men.  "  Oh  foolish  and  ungrateful  ones,"  you  say,  "  did 
we  not  once  on  a  time  give  you  high  wages — even  so 
high  that  you  contentedly  drank  yourselves  to  death ; 
and  now,  oh  foolish  and  forgetful  ones,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  give  you  low  wages,  will  you  not  con- 
tentedly also  starve  yourselves  to  death  ?" 

Alas,  Wolf-Shepherds — this  is  St.  George's  word  to 
you  : — 

"  In  your  prosperity  you  gave  these  men  high  wages, 
not  in  any  kindness  to  them,  but  in  contention  for  busi- 
ness among  yourselves.  You  allowed  the  men  to  spend 
their  wage  in  drunkenness,  and  you  boasted  of  that 
drunkenness  by  the  mouth  of  your  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  the  columns  of  your  leading  journal, 
as  a  principal  sign  of  the  country's  prosperity.  You  have 
declared  again  and  again,  by  vociferation  of  all  your 
orators,  that  you  have  wealth  so  overflowing  that  you  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  These  men  who  dug  the 
wealth  for  you,  now  lie  starving  at  the  mouths  of  the 
hell-pits  you  made  them  dig ;  yea,  their  bones  lie  scat- 
tered at  the  grave's  mouth,  like  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
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cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth.  Your  boasted  wealth — 
where  is  it  ?  Is  the  war  between  these  and  you,  because 
you  now  mercilessly  refuse  them  food,  or  because  all 
your  boasts  of  wealth  were  lies,  and  you  have  none  to 
give  ? 

"  Your  boasts  of  wealth  were  lies.  You  were  working 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  your  best  times ;  now  your  work 
is  stopped,  and  you  have  nothing  in  the  country  to  pay 
for  food  with ;  still  less  any  store  of  food  laid  by.  And 
how  much  distress  and  wrath  you  will  have  to  bear  before 
you  learn  the  lesson  of  justice,  God  only  knows.  But 
this  is  the  lesson  you  have  to  learn." 


I  have  many  friends  among  priests,  and  should  have 
had  more  had  I  not  long  been  trying  to  make  them  see 
that  they  have  long  trusted  too  much  in  candlesticks, 
not  quite  enough  in  candles  ;  not  at  all  enough  in  the  sun, 
and  least  of  all  enough  in  the  sun's  Maker. 


An  English  lawyer  spoke  twenty-six  hours  but  the 
other  day  —  the  other  four  days,  I  mean — before  the 
Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 
to  prove  that  an  English  clergyman  had  used  a  proper 
quantity  of  equivocation  in  his  statement  that  Christ  was 
in  Bread.  Yet  there  is  no  harm  in  anybody  thinking 
that  He  is  in  Bread. — or  even  in  Flour  !  The  harm  is, 
in  their  expectation  of  His  Presence  in  gunpowder. 


What  can  be  said  of  more  deadly  and  ghastly  blame 
against  the  clergy  of  England,  or  any  other  country,  than 
that  they  are  the  poor  man's  only  friends  ?  Have  they, 
then,  so  betrayed  their  Master's  charge  and  mind,  in 
their  preaching  to  the  rich ;  so  smoothed  their  words, 
and  so  sold  their  authority, — that,  after  twelve  hundred 
years'  entrusting  of  the  gospel  to  them,  there  is  no  man 
in  England  (this  is  their  chief  plea  for  themselves 
forsooth)  who  will  have  mercy  on  the  poor,  but  they; 
and  so  they  must  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve 
tables. 

The  real  difficulty  of  our  Ecclesiastical  party  has  of 
late  being  that  they  could  not  venture  for  their  lives  to 
explain  the  Decalogue,  feeling  that  Modernism  and  all 
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the  practices  of  it  must  instantly  be  turned  inside-out, 
and  upside-down,  if  they  did ;  but  if,  without  explaining 
it,  they  could  manage  to  get  it  said  every  Sunday,  and  a 
little  agreeable  tune  on  the  organ  played  after  every 
clause  of  it,  that  perchance  would  do,  (on  the  assumption, 
rendered  so  highly  probably  by  Mr.  Darwin's  discoveries 
respecting  the  modes  of  generation  in  the  Orchideae,  that 
there  was  no  God,  except  the  original  Baalzebub  of 
Ekron,  Lord  of  Bluebottles  and  flyblowing  in  general; 
and  that  this  Decalogue  was  only  ten  crotchets  of  Moses's, 
and  not  God's  at  all,) — on  such  assumption,  I  say,  they 
thought  matters  might  still  be  kept  quiet  a  few  years 
longer  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  especially  as  Mr.  Bishop 
was  always  so  agreeably  and  inoffensively  pungent  an 
element  of  London  society;  and  Mrs.  Bishop  and  Miss 
Bishop  so  extremely  proper  and  pleasant  to  behold,  and 
the  grass  of  the  lawn  so  smooth  shaven.  But  all  that  is 
drawing  very  fast  to  its  end.  Poor  dumb  dogs  that  they 
are,  and  blind  mouths,  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
daily  devouring  apace,  and  nothing  said,  and  their  people 
loving  to  have  it  so,  I  know  not  what  they  will  do  in  the 
end  thereof ;  but  it  is  near.  Disestablishment  ?  Yes, 
and  of  more  powers  than  theirs;  that  prophecy  of  the 
Seventh  from  Adam  is  of  judgment  to  be  executed  upon 
all,  and  conviction  of  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they 
have  ungodly  committed. 


I  simply  and  most  utterly  mean,  that,  so  far  as  my  best 
judgment  can  reach,  the  present  Bishops  of  the  English 
Church,  (with  only  one  exception,  known  to  me, — the 
Bishop  of  Natal,)  have  forfeited  and  fallen  from  their 
Bishoprics  by  transgression;  and  betrayal  of  their  Lord, 
first  by  simony,  and  secondly,  and  chiefly,  by  lying  for  God 
with  one  mouth,  and  contending  for  their  own  personal 
interests  as  a  professional  body,  as  if  these  were  the  cause 
of  Christ.  And  that  in  the  assembly  and  Church  of  future 
England,  there  must  be,  (and  shall  be  so  far  as  this 
present  body  of  believers  in  God  and  His  law  now  called 
together  in  the  name  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  are 
concerned,)  set  up  and  consecrated  other  Bishops ;  and 
under  them,  lower  ministering  officers  and  true  "Dogs 
of  the  Lord,"  who,  with  stricter  inquisition  than  ever 
Dominican,  shall  take  knowledge — not  of  creeds,  but  of 
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every  man's  way  and  means  of  life ;  and  shall  be  either 
able  to  avouch  his  conduct  as  honourable  and  just,  or 
bound  to  impeach  it  as  shameful  and  iniquitous,  and 
this  down  to  minute  details ; — above  all,  or  before  all, 
particulars  of  revenue,  every  companion,  retainer,  or 
associate  in  the  Company's  work  being  bound  to  keep 
such  accounts  that  the  position  of  his  affairs  may  be 
completely  known  to  the  Bishops  at  any  moment  :  and 
all  bankruptcies  or  treacheries  in  money  matters  thus 
rendered  impossible.  Not  that  direct  inquisition  will  be 
often  necessary ;  for  when  the  true  nature  of  Theft,  with 
the  other  particulars  of  the  Moral  Law,  are  rightly  taught 
in  our  schools,  grown-up  men  will  no  more  think  of 
stealing  in  business  than  in  burglary.  It  is  merely 
through  the  quite  bestial  ignorance  of  the  Moral  Law  in 
which  the  English  Bishops  have  contentedly  allowed 
their  flocks  to  be  brought  up,  that  any  of  the  modern 
English  conditions  of  trade  are  possible. 


The  Simony  of  to-day  differs  only  from  that  of 
apostolic  times,  in  that,  while  the  elder  Simon  thought 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  worth  a  considerable  offer  in 
ready  money,  the  modern  Simon  would  on  the  whole 
refuse  to  accept  the  same  gift  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  without  a  nice  little  attached  income,  a  pretty 
church,  with  a  steeple  restored  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  an 
eligible  neighbourhood. 

No  way  will  ever  be  discovered  of  rightly  ordaining 
men  who  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  preaching  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  and  to  whom  it  is  matter  of  personal 
interest  whether  they  preach  in  one  place  or  another. 
Only  those  who  have  left  their  means  of  living,  that  they 
may  preach,  and  whose  peace  follows  them  as  they 
wander,  and  abides  where  they  enter  in,  are  of  God's 
ordaining :  and,  practically,  until  the  Church  insists 
that  every  one  of  her  ministers  shall  either  have  an 
independent  income,  or  support  himself,  for  his  ministry 
on  Sunday,  by  true  bodily  toil  during  the  week,  no  word 
of  the  living  Gospel  will  ever  be  spoken  from  her  pulpits. 
How  many  of  those  who  now  occupy  them  have  verily 
been  invited  to  such  office  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  be 
easily  judged  by  observing  how  many  the  Holy  Ghost 
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has  similarly  invited,  of  religious  persons  already  in 
prosperous  business,  or  desirable  position. 


That  a  lad  just  out  of  his  teens,  and  not  under  the 
influence  of  any  deep  religious  enthusiasm,  should  ever 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  his  being  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  mixed  company  of  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  to  instruct  the  aged,  encourage  the  valiant,  support 
the  weak,  reprove  the  guilty,  and  set  an  example  to  all ; — 
and  not  feel  what  a  ridiculous  and  blasphemous  business 
it  would  be,  if  he  only  pretended  to  do  it  for  hire ;  and 
what  a  ghastly  and  murderous  business  it  would  be,  if  he 
did  it  strenuously  wrong ;  and  what  a  marvellous  and  all 
but  incredible  thing  the  Church  and  its  power  must  be, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him,  with  all  the  good  meaning  in 
the  world,  to  do  it  rightly ; — that  any  youth,  I  say,  should 
ever  have  got  himself  into  the  state  of  recklessness,  or 
conceit,'  required  to  become  a  clergyman  at  all,  under 
these  existing  circumstances,  must  put  him  quite  out  of 
the  pale  of  those  whom  one  appeals  to  on  any  reasonable 
or  moral  question,  in  serious  writing. 


The  day  must  come  when  your  poor  little  honest 
puppy,  whom  his  people  have  been  wanting  to  dress  up 
in  a  surplice,  and  call,  "The  to  be  Feared,"  that  he  might 
have  pay  enough,  by  tithe  or  tax,  to  marry  a  pretty  gir], 
and  live  in  a  parsonage, — some  poor  little  honest  wretch 
of  a  puppy,  I  say,  will  eventually  get  it  into  his  glossy 
head  that  he  would  be  incomparably  more  reverend  to 
mortals,  and  acceptable  to  St.  Peter  and  all  Saints,  as  a 
true  monger  of  sweet  fish,  than  a  false  fisher  for  rotten 
souls ;  and  that  his  wife  would  be  incomparably  more 
'lady-like' — not  to  say  Madonna-like — marching  beside 
him  in  purple  stockings  and  sabots— or  even  frankly 
barefoot — with  her  creel  full  of  caller  herring  on  her  back, 
than  in  administering  any  quantity  of  Ecclesiastical 
scholarship  to  her  Sunday-schools. 


To  hew  wood — to  draw  water ; — you  think  these  base 
businesses,  do  you  ?  and  that  you  are  noble,  as  well  as 
sanctified,  in  binding  faggot  burdens  on  poor  men's  backs, 
which  you  will  not  touch  with  your  own  fingers ; — and  in 
preaching  the  efficacy  of  baptism  inside  the  Church,  by 
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yonder  stream  (under  the  first  bridge  of  the  Seven  Bridge 
Road  here  at  Oxford,)  while  the  sweet  waters  of  it  are 
choked  with  dust  and  dung,  within  ten  fathoms  from  your 
font ; — and  in  giving  benediction  with  two  fingers  and 
your  thumb,  of  a  superfine  quality,  to  the  Marquis  of  B.  ? 
Honester  benediction,  and  more  efficacious,  can  be  had 
cheaper,  gentlemen,  in  the  existing  market.  Under  my 
own  system  of  regulating  prices,  I  gave  an  Irishwoman 
twopence  yesterday  for  two  oranges,  of  which  fruit — under 
pressure  of  competition — she  was  ready  to  supply  me  with 
three  for  a  penny.  "The  Lord  Almighty  take  you  to 
eternal  glory  !  "  said  she. 

If  some  pious  young  English  boys  and  girls,  instead 
of  setting  up  for  clergymen  and  clergywomen,  would  set 
up,  on  their  marriage,  for  publicans,  and  keep  clean 
parlours,  lavendered  sheets,  and  honest  fare,  all  for  honest 
price,  for  poor  wanderers,  like  myself,  I  doubt  not  their 
reward  would  be  great  in  Heaven. 


Judge  what  the  delight  of  travelling  would  be,  for  nice 
travellers,  (read  the  word  '  nice '  in  any  sense  you  will) — 
if  at  every  village  there  were  a  Blue  Boar,  or  a  Green 
Dragon,  or  Silver  Swan — with  Mark  Tapley  of  the 
Dragon  for  Ostler — and  Boots  of  the  Swan  for  Boots — 
and  Mrs.  Lupin  or  Mrs.  Lirriper  for  Hostess — only 
trained  at  Girton  in  all  that  becomes  a  Hostess  in  the 
nineteenth  century !  Gentle  girl-readers  mine,  is  it  any 
excess  of  Christianity  in  you,  do  you  think,  that  makes 
you  shrink  from  the  notion  of  being  such  an  one,  instead 
of  the  Curate's  wife  ? 

If  ever  your  clergy  mean  really  to  help  you  to  read 
your  Bible, — the  whole  of  it,  and  not  merely  the  bits 
which  tell  you  that  you  are  miserable  sinners,  and  that 
you  needn't  mind, — they  must  make  a  translation  retaining 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  words  in  their  Greek  form, 
which  you  may  easily  learn,  and  yet  which  will  be  quit  of 
the  danger  of  becoming  debased  by  any  vulgar  English 
use. 
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IV. 

THE    KINGSHIP    OF  LABOUR. 


"  ^0  do  good  work,  whether  you  live  or  die,"  it  is  the 
entrance  to  all  Princedoms;  and  if  not  done,  the 
day  will  come,  and  that  infallibly,  when  you  must  labour 
for  evil  instead  of  good. 


Both  by  Homer  and  Scott,  I  was  taught  strange  ideas 
about  kings,  which  I  find,  for  the  present,  much  obsolete ; 
for,  I  perceived  that  both  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
author  of  Waverley  made  their  kings,  or  king-loving 
persons,  do  harder  work  than  anybody  else.  Tydides  or 
Idomeneus  always  killed  twenty  Trojans  to  other  people's 
one,  and  Redgauntlet  speared  more  salmon  than  any  of 
the  Solway  fishermen,  and — which  was  particularly  a 
subject  of  admiration  to  me, — I  observed  that  they  not 
only  did  more,  but  in  proportion  to  their  doings,  got 
less,  than  other  people — nay,  that  the  best  of  them  were 
even  ready  to  govern  for  nothing,  and  let  their  followers 
divide  any  quantity  of  spoil  or  profit.  Of  late  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  idea  of  a  king  has  become  exactly 
the  contrary  of  this,  and  that  it  has  been  supposed  the 
duty  of  superior  persons  generally  to  do  less,  and  to  get 
more  than  anybody  else ;  so  that  it  was,  perhaps,  quite  as 
well  that  in  those  early  days  my  contemplation  of  existent 
kingship  was  a  very  distant  one,  and  my  childish  eyes 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  splendour  of  courts. 

Irl  common  language,  and  in  vulgar  thought,  the 
possession  of  land  is  confused  with  "Freedom."  But  no 
man  is  so  free  as  a  beggar ;  and  no  man  is  more  solemnly 
a  servant  to  God,  the  king,  and  the  laws  of  his  country, 
than  an  honest  land-holder. 
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Neither  almsgiving  nor  praying,  nor  psalm-singing,  nor 
even — as  poor  Livingstone  thought,  to  his  own  death, 
and  our  bitter  loss — discovering  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon,  have  anything  to  do  with  "good  work,"  or  God's 
work.  But  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  discover  what  that 
work  is.  You  keep  the  Sabbath,  in  imitation  of  God's  rest. 
Do,  by  all  manner  of  means,  if  you  like ;  and  keep  also 
the  rest  of  the  week  in  imitation  of  God's  work. 

No  one  can  teach  you  anything  worth  learning  but 
through  manual  labour ;  the  very  bread  of  life  can  only 
be  got  out  of  the  chaff  of  it  by  "  rubbing  it  in  your  hands." 

There  are  no  chagrins  so  venomous  as  the  chagrins  of 
the  idle ;  there  are  no  pangs  so  sickening  as  the  satieties 
of  pleasure.  Nay,  the  bitterest  and  most  enduring  sorrow 
may  be  borne  through  the  burden  and  heat  of  day  bravely 
to  the  due  time  of  death,  by  a  true  worker.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  this  very  dayspring  and  fount  of  peace  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  labouring  poor  which  has  till  now  rendered  their 
oppression  possible.  Only  the  idle  among  them  revolt 
against  their  state ; — the  brave  workers  die  passively, 
young  and  old,  and  make  no  sign.  It  is  for  you  to  pity 
them,  for  you  to  stand  with  them,  for  you  to  cherish,  and 
save. 

The  woman  Jezebel,  who  calls  herself  a  prophetess, 
is,  I  believe,  the  teacher  of  labour  for  lascivious  purpose, 
beginning  by  the  adornment  of  sacred  things,  not  verily 
for  the  honour  of  God,  but  for  our  own  delight,  (as  more 
or  less  in  all  modern  Ritualism).  It  is  of  all  manner  of 
sins  the  most  difficult  to  search  out  and  detect  the 
absolute  root  or  secret  danger  of.  It  is  the  'depth  of 
Satan' — the  most  secret  of  his  temptations,  and  the 
punishment  of  it,  death  in  torture.  For  if  our  charity 
and  labour  are  poisoned,  what  is  there  more  to  save  us. 

The  most  fearful  practical  lessons  in  modern  history 
are  that  the  entire  teaching  of  Mazzini,  a  man  wholly 
upright,  pure,  and  noble,  and  of  subtlest  intellectual 
power — Italian  of  the  Italians,  was  rendered  poisonous 
to  Italy  because  he  set  himself  against  Kinghood ;  and 
the  entire  war  of  Garibaldi,  a  soldier  of  ten  thousand, 
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innocent  and  gentle  and  true,  and  of  old  Roman  valour, 
was  rendered  utterly  ruinous  to  Italy,  by  his  setting 
himself  against  the  Priesthood. 


The  practice  of  faith  and  obedience  to  some  of  our 
fellow-creatures  is  the  alphabet  by  which  we  learn  the 
higher  obedience  to  heaven ;  and  it  is  not  only  needful 
to  the  prosperity  of  all  noble  united  action,  but  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  all  noble  living  spirits. 


The  fool,  whatever  his  wit,  is  the  man  who  doesn't 
know  his  master. 

Obey  something ;  and  you  will  have  a  chance  of  some 
day  finding  out  what  is  best  to  obey.  But  if  you  begin 
by  obeying  nothing,  you  will  end  by  obeying  Beelzebub 
and  all  his  seven  invited  friends. 


If  .  .  .  instead  of  merely  praying,  when  you  hear  that 
disagreeable  crotchet  of  Moses's  announced,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this — crotchet,"  which  is  all  you  can  now 
do, — resolve  solemnly  that  you  will  yourselves  literally 
obey,  (and  enforce  with  all  your  power  such  obedience  in 
others,)  the  Christian  answering  article  of  Decalogue, 
"Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him 
labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good, 
that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,"  you  will, 
in  that  single  piece  of  duty  to  God,  overthrow,  as  I  have 
said,  the  entire  system  of  modern  society,  and  form 
another  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  by  no  rage 
refusing,  and  in  no  cowardice  denying,  but  wholly 
submitting  to,  the  Lord  who  bought  them  with  a  price, 
the  only  Despot,  God. 

A  despot  is  a  master  to  whom  servants  belong,  as  his 
property,  and  who  belongs  to  his  servants  as  their 
property.  My  own  master,  my  own  servant.  It  expresses 
the  most  beautiful  relation,  next  to  that  of  husband  and 
wife,  in  which  human  souls  can  stand  to  each  other ;  but 
is  only  perfected  in  the  right  relation  between  a  soul 
and  its  God. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  Tyrant,  Tyrannus,  Doric  for 
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Cyrannus,  a  person  with  the  essential  power  of  a  Cyrus, 
or  imperial  commander  from  whose  decision  there  is  no 
appeal,  is  a  king  exercising  state  authority  over  persons 
who  do  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  him  as  his  property, 
but  whom  he  has  been  appointed,  or  has  appointed 
himself  to  govern  for  general  purposes  of  state  benefit. 

Modern  Utopianism  imagines  that  the  world  is  to  be 
stubbed  by  steam,  and  human  arms  and  legs  to  be 
eternally  idle ;  not  perceiving  that  thus  it  would  reduce 
man  to  the  level  of  his  cattle  indeed,  who  can  only  graze 
and  gore,  but  not  dig !  It  is  indeed  certain  that 
advancing  knowledge  will  guide  us  to  less  painful 
methods  of  human  toil ;  but  in  the  true  Utopia,  man  will 
rather  harness  himself,  with  his  oxen,  to  his  plough,  than 
leave  the  devil  to  drive  it. 


Whatever  machinery  is  needful  for  human  purposes 
can  be  driven  by  wind  or  water ;  the  Thames  alone  could 
drive  mills  enough  to  weave  velvet  and  silk  for  all 
England.  But  even  mechanical  occupation  not  involving 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  as  limited  as  possible; 
for  it  invariably  degrades.  You  may  use  your  slave  in 
your  silver  mine,  or  at  your  loom,  to  avoid  such  labour 
yourself,  if  you  honestly  believe  you  have  brains  to  be 
better  employed ; — or  you  may  yourself,  for  the  service 
of  others,  honourably  become  their  slave ;  and,  in  benevo- 
lent degradation,  dig  silver  or  weave  silk,  making  yourself 
semi-spade,  or  semi-worm.  But  you  must  not  eventually, 
for  no  purpose  or  motive  whatsoever,  live  amidst  smoke 
and  filth,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so ;  you  must  see  that 
your  slaves  are  as  comfortable  and  safe  as  their  employ- 
ment permits,  and  that  they  are  paid  wages  high  enough 
to  allow  them  to  leave  it  often  for  redemption  and  rest. 

You  are  to  make  shoes  with  the  extremest  care  to 
please  your  customers  in  all  matters  which  they  ought  to 
ask  ;  by  fineness  of  fit,  excellence  of  work,  and  exactitude 
of  compliance  with  special  orders :  but  you  are  not  to 
please  them  in  things  which  they  ought  not  to  ask.  It  is 
your  business  to  know  how  to  protect,  and  adorn,  the 
human  foot.  When  a  customer  wishes  you  really  to 
protect  and  adorn  his  or  her  foot,  you  are  to  do  it  with 
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finest  care  :  but  if  a  customer  wishes  you  to  injure  their 
foot,  or  disfigure  it,  you  are  to  refuse  their  pleasure  in 
those  particulars,  and  bid  them — if  they  insist  on  such 
tffo-service — to  go  elsewhere.  You  are  not,  the  smiths  of 
you,  to  put  horseshoes  hot  on  hoofs ;  and  you  are  not, 
the  shoemakers  of  you,  to  make  any  shoes  with  high 
heels,  or  with  vulgar  and  useless  decorations,  or— if  made 
to  measure — that  will  pinch  the  wearer. 


Every  following  day  the  beautiful  arrangements  of 
modern  political  economists,  obeying  the  law  of  covetous- 
ness  instead  of  the  law  of  God,  send  me  more  letters 
from  gentlemen  and  ladies  asking  me  '  how  they  are  to 
live?' 

Well,  my  refined  friends,  you  will  find  it  needful  to 
live,  if  it  be  with  success,  according  to  God's  law ;  and 
to  love  that  law,  and  make  it  your  meditation  all  the  day. 
And  the  first  uttered  article  in  it  is,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  thou  shalt  eat  bread." 

"But  you  don't  really  expect  us  to  work  with  our 
hands,  and  make  ourselves  hot  ?  " 

Why,  who,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  made  you,  are 
you  then,  that  you  shouldn't?  Have  you  got  past  the 
flaming  sword,  back  into  Eden;  and  is  your  celestial 
opinion,  there,  that  we  miserable  Egyptians  are  to  work 
outside,  here,  for  your  dinners,  and  hand  them  through 
the  wall  to  you  as  a  tourniquet?  or,  as  being  yet  true 
servants  of  the  devil,  while  you  are  blessed,  dish  it  up  to 
you,  spiritually  hot,  through  a  trap-door  ? 

Fine  anti-slavery  people  you  are,  forsooth  !  who  think 
it  is  right  not  only  to  make  slaves,  but  accursed  slaves,  of 
other  people,  that  you  may  slip  your  dainty  necks  out  of 
the  collar ! 

What  can  you  do,  that's  useful  ?  Not  to  ask  too  much 
at  first;  and,  since  we  are  now  coming  to  particulars, 
addressing  myself  first  to  gentlemen, — Do  you  think  you 
can  make  a  brick,  or  a  tile  ? 

You  rather  think  not  ?  Well,  if  you  are  healthy,  and 
fit  for  work,  and  can  do  nothing  better, — go  and  learn. 

You  would  rather  not  ?  Very  possibly  :  but  you  can't 
have  your  dinner  unless  you  do.  And  why  would  you  so 
much  rather  not  ? 
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"  So  ungentlemanly  !  " 

No ;  to  beg  your  dinner,  or  steal  it,  is  ungentlemanly. 
But  there  is  nothing  ungentlemanly,  that  I  know  of,  in 
beating  clay,  and  putting  it  in  a  mould. 

"  But  my  wife  wouldn't  like  it !  " 

Well,  that's  a  strong  reason  :  you  shouldn't  vex  your 
wife,  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  why  will  she  be  vexed  ?  If 
she  is  a  nice  English  girl,  she  has  pretty  surely  been 
repeating  to  herself,  with  great  unction,  for  some  years 
back,  that  highly  popular  verse, — 

"  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  give  us  all  we  ought  to  ask, — 
Room  to  deny  ourselves;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." 

"Oh,  but  my  wife  didn't  mean  that  sort  of  'common 
task '  at  all !  " 

No;  but  your  wife  didn't  know  what  she  meant; 
neither  did  Mr.  Keble.  Women  and  clergymen  have  so 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  pretty  words  without  ever 
troubling  themselves  to  understand  them,  that  they  now 
revolt  from  the  effort,  as  if  it  were  an  impiety.  So  far  as 
your  wife  had  any  meaning  at  all,  it  was  that  until  she 
was  made  an  angel  of,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  be 
happy,  and  sing  her  flattering  opinions  of  God  for  ever- 
more,— dressing  herself  and  her  children  becomingly,  and 
leaving  cards  on  her  acquaintances,  were  sufficiently 
acceptable  services  to  Him,  for  which,  trivial,  though 
they  were,  He  would  reward  her  with  immediate  dinner 
and  everlasting  glory. 

I  hate  republicans,  as  I  do  all  other  manner  of  fools. 
I  love  Lords  and  Ladies,  (especially  unmarried  ones,  with 
beautiful  three-syllabled  Christian-names.  I  know  a  simple 
two-syllabled  one,  also,  very  charming) ;  and  Earls  and 
Countesses,  and  Marquises  and  Marchionesses,  and 
Honourables,  and  Sirs ;  and  I  bow  down  before  them 
and  worship  them,  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Thackeray,  thought 
1  snobs '  did :  he  never  perceiving  with  all  the  wit  of 
him,  (being  mostly  spent  in  mean  smell-fungus  work 
which  spoiled  its  scent,)  that  it  is  himself  the  snob  truly 
worships,  all  the  time,  and  not  the  Lord  he  looks  at. 


Now,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  God,  and  if  there  be 
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any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  truth,  choose  ye  this  day, 
rulers  of  men,  whom  you  will  serve.  Your  hypocrisy  is 
not  in  pretending  to  be  what  you  are  not ;  but  in  being 
in  the  uttermost  nature  of  you — Nothing — but  dead 
bodies  in  coffins  suspended  between  Heaven  and  Earth, 
God  and  Mammon. 

If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  Him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then 
follow  him.  You  would  fain  be  respectful  to  Baal,  keep 
smooth  with  Belial,  dine  with  Moloch,  sup,  with  golden 
spoon  of  sufficient  length,  with  Beelzebub ; — and  kiss  the 
Master  to  bid  Him  good  night. 


If  instead  of  quitting  his  father's  trade,  that  he  might 
nurse  lepers,  he  [St.  Francis]  had  made  his  father's  trade 
holy  and  pure,  and  honourable  more  than  beggary, 
perhaps  at  this  day  the  Black  Friars  might  yet  have  had 
an  unruined  house  by  Thames  shore,  and  the  children 
of  his  native  village  not  be  standing  in  the  porches  of  the 
temple  built  over  his  tomb,  to  ask  alms  of  the  infidel. 


That  is  the  literal  fulfilment  of  what  we  are  to  pray 
for — " Give  us  each  day — our  daily  bread"  observe — not 
our  daily  money.  For,  that  wages  may  be  constant  they 
must  be  in  kind,  not  in  money.  So  much  bread,  so 
much  woollen  cloth,  or  so  much  fuel,  as  the  workman 
chooses ;  or,  in  lieu  of  these,  if  he  choose,  the  order 
for  such  quantity  at  the  government  stores ;  order  to  be 
engraved  as  he  chooses,  on  gold,  or  silver,  or  paper  ; 
but  the  "penny"  a  day  to  be  always  and  everywhere 
convertible,  on  the  instant,  into  its  known  measure  of 
bread,  cloth,  or  fuel,  and  to  be  the  standard,  therefore, 
eternal  and  invariable,  of  all  value  of  things  and  wealth 
of  men.  That  is  the  lesson  you  have  to  learn  from 
St.  George's  lips,  inevitably,  against  any  quantity  of 
shriek,  whine,  or  sneer,  from  the  swindler,  the  adulterator, 
and  the  fool.  Whether  St.  George  will  let  me  teach  it 
you  before  I  die,  is  his  business,  not  mine ;  but  as  surely 
as  /  shall  die,  these  words  of  his  shall  not. 
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V. 

PRECEPTS  AND   GENERAL  REFLECTIONS. 


^LL  the  teachings  of  Heaven  are  given — by  sad  law — in 
so  obscure,  nay,  often  in  so  ironical  manner,  that 
a  blockhead  necessarily  reads  them  wrong.  Very 
marvellous  it  is  that  Heaven,  which  really  in  one  sense 
is  merciful  to  sinners,  is  in  no  sense  merciful  to  fools,  but 
even  lays  pitfalls  for  them,  and  inevitable  snares. 


The  magnificent  cheat  which  the  Devil  played  on  the 
Protestant  sect,  from  Knox  downwards,  in  making  them 
imagine  that  Papists  were  disbelieving  idolaters,  and  thus 
entirely  effacing  all  spiritual  meaning  from  the  word 
'idolatry,'  was  the  consummation  of  his  great  victory 
over  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 


The  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  an  Evangelical 
divine  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy, — very  fond  of  beer, 
bacon,  and  tobacco,  and  entirely  resolved  to  have  his 
own  way,  supposing,  as  pure  Evangelical  people  always 
do,  that  his  own  way  was  God's  also. 

Yes  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Life,  not  yet  finally  departed, 
can  still  give  fair  colours  even  to  an  empty  shell. 
Evangelical  friends, — worms,  as  you  have  long  called 
yourselves,  here  is  a  deeper  expression  of  humility 
suggested  possible  :  may  not  some  of  you  be  only  painted 
shells  of  worms, — alive,  yet  empty  ? 


I  am  a  simpleton,  am  I,  to  quote  such  an  exploded 
book  as  Genesis  ?  My  good  wiseacre  readers,  I  know  as 
many  flaws  in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  best  of  you,  but 
I  knew  the  book  before  I  knew  its  flaws,  while  you  know 
the  flaws,  and  never  have  known  the  book,  nor  can 
know  it. 
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If  the  Word  of  Christ  be  true,  the  facts  of  the  physical 
universe  are  not  steadfast.  They  are  steadfast  only  for 
the  infidel.  But  these  signs  shall  evermore  follow  them 
that  believe.  "  They  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them."  No 
matter  how  bad  the  drainage  of  the  town,  how  foul  the 
water,  "  He  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  noisome 
pestilence ;  and  though  a  thousand  fall  at  thy  right  hand, 
it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee."  This,  as  a  Christian,  I  am 
bound  to  believe.  This,  speaking  as  a  Christian,  I* am 
bound  to  proclaim,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  to 
the  town,  or  the  opinion  of  me  formed  by  the  Common 
Council;  as  a  Christian,  I  believe  prayer  to  be,  in  the 
last  sense,  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  town;  and 
drainage,  in  the  last  sense,  insufficient  for  its  salvation. 
Not  that  you  will  find  me,  looking  back  through  the  pages 
of  Fors,  unconcerned  about  drainage.  But,  if  the  two,  I 
must  choose  between  drains  and  prayer — why,  £  look 
you' — whatever  you  may  think  of  my  wild  and  whirling 
words,  I  will  go  pray. 

The  true  miracle,  to  my  mind,  would  not  be  in  the 
sun's  standing  still,  but  is  in  its  going  on !  We  are  all  of 
us  being  swept  down  to  death  in  a  sea  of  miracle ;  we  are 
drowned  in  wonder,  as  gnats  in  a  Rhine  whirlpool : 
unless  we  are  worse, — drowned  in  pleasure,  or  sloth,  or 
insolence. 


It  has  been  a  prevalent  notion  in  the  minds  of  well- 
disposed  persons,  that  if  they  acted  according  to  their  own 
conscience,  they  must,  therefore,  be  doing  right  . 
"  I  must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience." 

By  no  means,  my  conscientious  friend,  unless  you  are 
quite  sure  that  yours  is  not  the  conscience  of  an  ass. 

The  world's  time,  seen  truly,  is  but  one  long  and 
fitful  April,  in  which  every  day  is  All  Fools'  day. 

Miss  Edgeworth  made  her  morality  so  impertinent  that, 
since  her  time,  it  has  only  been  with  fear  and  trembling 
that  any  good  novelist  has  ventured  to  show  the  slightest 
bias  in  favour  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 


Understand  that  Virtue  does  not  consist  in  doing  what 
will  be  presently  paid,  or  even  paid  at  all,  to  you,  the 
virtuous  person.  It  may  so  chance  ;  or  may  not.  It  will 
be  paid,  some  day ;  but  the  vital  condition  of  it,  as  virtue, 
is  that  it  shall  be  content  in  its  own  deed,  and  desirous 
rather  that  the  pay  of  it,  if  any,  should  be  for  others ;  just 
as  it  is  also  the  vital  condition  of  vice  to  be  content  in  its 
own  deed,  and  desirous  that  the  pay  thereof,  if  any, 
should  be  to  others. 

False  shame  is  the  Devil's  pet  weapon.  He  does 
more  work  with  it  even  than  with  false  pride.  For  with 
false  pride,  he  only  goads  evil;  but  with  false  shame, 
paralyzes  good. 

His  [Scott's]  ideal  of  honour  in  men  and  women  is 
inbred,  indisputable  •  fresh  as  the  air  of  his  mountains ; 
firm  as  their  rocks.  His  conception  of  purity  in  woman 
is  even  higher  than  Dante's ;  his  reverence  for  the  filial 
relation,  as  deep  as  Virgil's ;  his  sympathy  universal ; — 
there  is  no  rank  or  condition  of  men  of  which  he  has  not 
shown  the  loveliest  aspect ;  his  code  of  moral  principle  is 
entirely  defined,  yet  taught  with  a  reserved  subtlety  like 
Nature's  own,  so  that  none  but  the  most  earnest  readers 
perceive  the  intention  :  and  his  opinions  on  all  practical 
subjects  are  final ;  the  consummate  decisions  of  accurate 
and  inevitable  common  sense,  tempered  by  the  most 
graceful  kindness. 


You  must  read,  for  the  nourishment  of  your  mind, 
precisely  under  the  moral  laws  which  regulate  your  eating 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  That  is  to  say,  you 
must  not  eat  for  the  pleasure  of  eating,  nor  read  for  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  But,  if  you  manage  yourself  rightly, 
you  will  intensely  enjoy  your  dinner,  and  your  book.  If 
you  have  any  sense,  you  can  easily  follow  out  this  analogy : 
I  have  not  time  at  present  to  do  it  for  you ;  only  be  sure 
it  holds,  to  the  minutest  particular,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  vices  and  virtues  of  reading  are  more 
harmful  on  the  one  side  and  higher  on  the  other,  as  the 
soul  is  more  precious  than  the  body.  Gluttonous  reading 
is  a  worse  vice  than  gluttonous  eating;  filthy  and  foul 
reading,  a  much  more  loathsome  habit  than  filthy  eating. 


Epicurism  in  books  is  much  more  difficult  of  attainment 
than  epicurism  in  meat,  but  plain  and  virtuous  feeding 
the  most  entirely  pleasurable. 

A  small  chamber,  with  a  fair  world  outside  : — such 
are  the  conditions,  as  far  as  I  know  or  can  gather,  of 
all  greatest  and  best  mental  work.  At  heart,  the 
monastery  cell  always,  changed  sometimes,  for  special 
need,  into  the  prison  cell.  But,  as  I  meditate  more  and 
more  closely  what  reply  I  may  safely  make  to  the  now 
eagerly  pressed  questioning  of  my  faithful  scholars,  what 
books  I  would  have  them  read,  I  find  the  first  broadly- 
swept  definition  may  be — Books  written  in  the  country. 
None  worth  spending  time  on,  and  few  that  are  quite 
safe  to  touch,  have  been  written  in  towns. 

The  dissection  of  a  sentence  is  as  bad  a  way  to  the 
understanding  of  it  as  the  dissection  of  a  beast  to  the 
biography  of  it. 

The  principle  of  free  trade  is,  that  French  gentlemen 
should  employ  English  workmen,  for  whatever  the  English 
can  do  better  than  the  French ;  and  that  English  gentle- 
men should  employ  French  workmen,  for  whatever  the 
French  can  do  better  than  the  English.  It  is  a  very 
right  principle. 

What  are  we  to  do  against  powder  and  petroleum, 
then  ?  What  men  may  do ;  not  what  poisonous  beasts 
may.  If  a  wretch  spit  in  your  face,  will  you  answer  by 
spitting  in  his  ? — if  he  throw  vitriol  at  you,  will  you  go  to 
the  apothecary  for  a  bigger  bottle  ? 


A  Frenchman  is  selfish  only  when  he  is  vile  and 
lustful ;  but  a  German,  selfish  in  the  purest  states  of 
virtue  and  morality.  A  Frenchman  is  arrogant  only  in 
ignorance  ;  but  no  quantity  of  learning  ever  makes  a 
German  modest.  "Sir,"  says  Albert  Durer  of  his  own 
work,  (and  he  is  the  modestest  German  I  know,)  "it 
cannot  be  better  done."  Luther  serenely  damns  the 
entire  Gospel  of  St.  James,  because  St.  James  happens  to 
be  not  precisely  of  his  own  opinions. 
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You  need  not  think  you  can  ever  have  seamen  in  iron 
ships ;  it  is  not  in  flesh  and  blood  to  be  vigilant  when 
vigilance  is  so  slightly  necessary  :  the  best  seaman  born 
will  lose  his  qualities,  when  he  knows  he  can  steam 
against  wind  and  tide  and  has  to  handle  ships  so  large 
that  the  care  of  them  is  necessarily  divided  among  many 
persons. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  like  seeing  the  sun  rise. 
I  didn't  know,  then,  there  were  any  spots  on  the  sun ; 
now  I  do,  and  am  always  frightened  lest  any  more  should 
come. 

It  was  probably  much  happier  to  live  in  a  small  house, 
and  have  Warwick  Castle  to  be  astonished  at,  than  to  live 
in  Warwick  Castle,  and  have  nothing  to  be  astonished  at. 
Though  I  have  kind  invitations  enough  to  visit  America, 
I  could  not,  even  for  a  couple  of  months,  live  in  a  country 
so  miserable  as  to  possess  no  castles. 

If  any  journal  would  limit  itself  to  statements  of  well- 
sifted  fact,  making  itself  not  a  "  news"  paper,  but  an  "olds" 
paper,  and  giving  its  statements  tested  and  true,  like  old 
wine,  as  soon  as  things  could  be  known  accurately ; 
choosing  also,  of  the  many  things  that  might  be  known, 
those  which  it  was  most  vital  to  know,  and  summing  them 
in  few  words  of  pure  English,  — I  cannot  say  whether  it 
would  ever  pay  well  to  sell  it ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would 
pay  well  to  read  it,  and  to  read  no  other. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  understand  accurately 
the  difference  between  swearing  and  cursing,  vulgarly  so 
often  confounded.  They  are  entirely  different  things  : 
the  first  is  invoking  the  witness  of  a  Spirit  to  an  assertion 
you  wish  to  make ;  the  second  is  invoking  the  assistance 
of  a  Spirit,  in  a  mischief  you  wish  to  inflict.  When  ill- 
educated  and  ill-tempered  people  clamorously  confuse  the 
two  invocations,  they  are  not,  in  reality,  either  cursing  or 
swearing ;  but  merely  vomiting  empty  words  indecently. 
True  swearing  and  cursing  must  always  be  distinct  and 
solemn. 


Ever  since  Carlyle  wrote  that  sentence  about  rights 
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and  mights,  in  his  French  Revolution,  all  blockheads  of  a 
benevolent  class  have  been  declaiming  against  him,  as  a 
worshipper  of  force.  What  else,  in  the  name  of  the  three 
Magi,  is  to  be  worshipped  ?  Force  of  brains,  Force  of 
heart,  Force  of  hand; — will  you  dethrone  these,  and 
worship  apoplexy  ? — despise  the  spirit  of  Heaven  and 
worship  phthisis  ?  Every  condition  of  idolatry  is  summed 
in  the  one  broad  wickedness  of  refusing  to  worship 
Force,  and  resolving  to  worship  No-Force  ; — denying  the 
Almighty,  and  bowing  down  to  four-and-twopence  with  a 
stamp  on  it. 


Children  should  have  their  times  of  being  off  duty, 
like  soldiers ;  and  when  once  the  obedience,  if  required, 
is  certain,  the  little  creature  should  be  very  early  put  for 
periods  of  practice  in  complete  command  of  itself;  set 
on  the  barebacked  horse  of  its  own  will,  and  left  to  break 
it  by  its  own  strength. 


A  girl's  proper  confidant  is  her  father.  If  there  is  any 
break  whatever  in  her  trust  in  him,  from  her  infancy  to 
her  marriage,  there  is  wrong  somewhere, — often  on  his 
part,  but  most  likely  it  is  on  hers  ;  by  getting  into  the 
habit  of  talking  with  her  girl-friends  about  what  they  have 
no  business  with,  and  her  father  much.  What  she  is  not 
inclined  to  tell  her  father,  should  be  told  to  no  one ;  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  thought  of  by  herself.* 


When  a  youth  is  fully  in  love  with  a  girl,  and  feels 
that  he  is  wise  in  loving  her,  he  should  at  once  tell  her  so 
plainly,  and  take  his  chance  bravely,  with  other  suitors. 

*  "  In  the  strongest  conviction  I  would  assert  that  the  father 
should  never  provide  for  his  children.  He  should  educate  and 
maintain  them  to  the  very  best  of  his  power  till  they  are  of  mature 
age,  never  living  upon  them  in  their  youth,  (damned  modernism 
eats  its  own  children  young,  and  excuses  it  own  avarice  by  them 
when  they  are  old  !)  When  they  are  strong  enough,  throw  them 
out  of  the  nest  as  the  bird  does.  But  let  the  nest  be  always  open 
to  them.  No  guilt  should  ever  stand  between  child  and  parent. 
Doors  always  open  to  daughter-harlot  or  son-thief  if  they  come. 
But  no  fortune  left  to  them.  Father's  house  open  ;  nothing  more. 
Honourable  children  will  have  their  own  houses — if  needs  be  pro- 
vide for  their  parents,  not  their  parents  for  them." — From  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ruskin  to  a  correspondent ;  printed  in  the  newspapers 
in  iSSj. 
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No  lover  should  have  the  insolence  to  think  of  being 
accepted  at  once,  nor  should  any  girl  have  the  cruelty  to 
refuse  at  once ;  without  severe  reasons.  If  she  simply 
doesn't  like  him,  she  may  send  him  away  for  seven  years 
or  so — he  vowing  to  live  on  cresses,  and  wear  sackcloth 
meanwhile,  or  the  like  penance  :  if  she  likes  him  a  little, 
or  thinks  she  might  come  to  like  him  in  time,  she  may 
let  him  stay  near  her,  putting  him  always  on  sharp  trial  to 
see  what  stuff  he  is  made  of,  and  requiring,  figuratively, 
as  many  lion-skins  or  giants'  heads  as  she  thinks  herself 
worth.  The  whole  meaning  and  power  of  true  courtship 
is  Probation ;  and  it  oughtn't  to  be  shorter  than  three 
years  at  least, — seven  is,  to  my  own  mind,  the  orthodox 
time.  And  these  relations  between  the  young  people 
should  be  openly  and  simply  known,  not  to  their  friends 
only,  but  to  everybody  who  has  the  least  interest  in  them  : 
and  a  girl  worth  anything  ought  to  have  always  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  suitors  under  vow  for  her. 


There  are  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the 
general  danger  and  degradation  of  the  manners  of  mob- 
courtship,  as  distinct  from  these,  which  have  become  the 
fashion, — almost  the  law, — in  modern  times  :  when  in  a 
miserable  confusion  of  candlelight,  moonlight,  and  lime- 
light— and  anything  but  daylight, — in  indecently  attractive 
and  insanely  expensive  dresses,  in  snatched  moments, 
in  hidden  corners,  in  accidental  impulses  and  dismal 
ignorances,  young  people  smirk  and  ogle  and  whisper  and 
whimper  and  sneak  and  stumble  and  flutter  and  fumble 
and  blunder  into  what  they  call  Love ; — expect  to  get 
whatever  they  like  the  moment  they  fancy  it,  and  are 
continually  in  the  danger  of  losing  all  the  honour  of  life 
for  a  folly,  and  all  the  joy  of  it  by  an  accident. 


In  the  actual  practice  of  daily  life  you  will  find  that 
wherever  there  is  secrecy,  there  is  either  guilt  or  danger. 

I  have  no  respect  whatever  for  boy  or  girl  martyrs ; — 
we  old  men  know  the  value  of  the  dregs  of  life  :  but 
young  people  will  throw  the  whole  of  it  away  for  a  freak, 
or  in  a  pet  at  losing  a  toy. 


There  is  a  new  Emperor  [of  Russia]  every  fifteen  or 
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twenty  years,  on  the  average ;  and  by  strange  hap  and 
fortunate  cabal,  anybody  might  be  made  Emperor.  But 
there  is  only  one  Turner  in  five  hundred  years,  and  God 
decides,  without  any  admission  of  auxiliary  cabal,  what 
piece  of  clay  His  soul  is  to  be  put  in. 


There  are  certain  men  who  know  the  truths  necessary 
to  human  life;  they  do  not  'opine'  them;  and  nobody's 
'opinions'  on  any  subject,  are  of  any  consequence 
opposed  to  them.  Hesiod  is  one  of  these,  Plato  another, 
Dante  another,  Carpaccio  is  another. 


I  find  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  living  to  get  a  little 
deal  of  learning. 


We  cannot  live  in  the  country  without  hunting  animals, 
or  shooting  them,  unless  we  learn  how  to  look  at  them. 


Whatever  in  literature,  art,  or  religion,  is  done  for 
money,  is  poisonous  itself;  and  doubly  deadly,  in 
preventing  the  hearing  or  seeing  of  the  noble  literature 
and  art  which  have  been  done  for  love  and  truth. 


You  will  find,  alike  throughout  the  record  of  the  Law 
and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  that  there  is,  indeed, 
forgiveness  with  God,  and  Christ,  for  the  passing  sins  of 
the  hot  heart,  but  none  for  the  eternal  and  inherent  sin 
of  the  cold.  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy;' — find  it  you  written  anywhere  that  the 
z//zmerciful  shall  ?  '  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given, for  she  loved  much.'  But  have  you  record  of 
anyone's  sins  being  forgiven  who  loved  not  at  all  ? 


You  cannot  get  anything  out  of  Nature,  or  from  God, 
by  gambling ; — only  out  of  your  neighbour. 


No  man  who  is  wretched  in  his  own  heart,  and  feeble 
in  his  own  work,  can  rightly  help  others. 


Both  lending  and  borrowing  are  virtuous,  when  the 
borrowing  is  prudent,  and  the  lending  kind. 


There  are  three  great  loves  that  rule  the  souls  of  men : 
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the  love  of  what  is  lovely  in  creatures,  and  of  what  is 
lovely  in  things,  and  what  is  lovely  in  report.  And  these 
three  loves  have  each  their  relative  corruption,  a  lust — 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life. 


A  man's  happiness  consists  infinitely  more  in  admira- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  others  than  in  confidence  in  his 
own. 


Only  be  clear  about  what  is  finally  right,  whether  you 
can  do  it  or  not ;  and  every  day  you  will  be  more  and 
more  able  to  do  it  if  you  try. 
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A    11 'OR/)  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER. 


It  seems  meet  tJiat  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  admirable 
and  relevant  Booklet  herein  submitted,  for  Smoke  Room  or 
other  perusal.  It  is  a  Story  of  splendid  heroism,  told  in 
language  which  has  inspiration  in  it.  A  silvery  fringe  of 
fain  v.  lending  gaiety  to  the  sentences,  an  uui Intermittent  dis- 
cernment of  picturesque  phases  and  incidents,  never  absent  from 
any  human  story —if  the  teller  has  the  eye  to  see  it — are 
characteristics  cf  all  the  writings  of  Joseph  Hattou.  All 
-who  are  acquai>itcd  with  the  many  works  and  various  ways  in 
which  his  fertile  pen  has  beguiled  readers  of  taste, — down  to 
the  curious  and  entertaining  "  Cigarette  Papers'''  which  illumine 
the  columns  of  several  newspapers  to-day — will  welcome  this 
Jiew  narrative  of  the  illustrious  career,  intrepid  adventures, 
discoveries  and  tragic  fate  of  Sir  I  Falter  Ralegh  .  It  is  said  that 
nothing  is  commonplace  in  art  since  genius  exalts  it.  JVheu. 
as  in  Ralegh,  the  subject  is  in  itself  intrinsically  great,  how 
much  can  genius  in  literature  ennoble  it  by  worthily  displaying 
it — as  in  these  pages  '/  Those  7cho  peruse  them  will  concur  in 
/he  hope  that  all  the  zuorks  of  Mr.  Hattou,  will  become  familiar 
inmates  of  the  Smoke  Room-— where  genial  lighlsomeness  in 
literature  seems  naturally  to  consort  with  pleasant  and  per- 
fumed pastime. 


T  O    THE  READER. 


"A  Day  in  a  Tobacco  Factory,"  written  for  The  English 
Illustrated  Magazine,  is  the  origin  of  this  "  Story  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh."  Watching  the  unshipping  of  the  fragrant 
leaf,  and  following  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  my 
thoughts  continually  recurred  to  the  illustrious  pioneer 
who  first  made  smoking  popular  in  England.  To  think 
of  him  is  to  see  him,  brave  in  hat  and  feather,  as  Art 
loves  to  represent  him.  To  see  him,  is  to  fall  under  the 
spell  of  his  individuality,  even  as  though  he  lived.  You 
can  no  more  get  away  from  him  than  Elizabeth  could. 
He  is  the  typical  figure  of  his  time.  He  reflects  the 
glory  of  the  Queen's  reign.  The  manner  of  his  death 
has  almost  exalted  his  faults  into  virtues.  He  is  the 
favourite  English  hero,  brave,  human,  national;  and  he 
accepted  without  complaint  the  bitter  reward  of  his 
patriotism.  England  has  a  habit  of  behaving  badly  to 
her  greatest  men,  and  posterity  is  continually  occupied 
with  the  poor  compromise  of  tributes  to  their  memories. 
But  this  is  not  what  I  started  out  to  say.  When  you 
begin  to  write  a  Preface  you  never  quite  know  whither  it 
may  lead  you.  The  Publisher  desires  to  explain  why 
these  two  contributions  to  the  literature  of  tobacco 
appear  under  one  cover.  Acting  on  the  complimentary 
wish  that  I  should  give  "A  Day  in  a  Tobacco  Factory" 
the  companionship  of  an  Essay  on  the  career  of  the  first 
illustrious  patron  of  tobacco,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
papers  find  their  natural  home  between  the  cover  of  the 
same  Smoke-Room  Booklet.  With  this  brief  exordium 
I  venture  to  commend  to  the  indulgent  reader  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  an  excursion  into  the  fascinating  period 
of  history  that  is  enlivened  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  and  a  visit  to  a  modern  industry  that  must  always 
be  associated  with  his  name. 

J.  H 
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THE  STORY  OF 
SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOY  AND  MAN. 

He  was  born  at  a  pleasant  farm,  called  Hayes,  bor- 
dering on  the  sea,  a  mile  west  of  East  Budleigh 
church  and  six  from  Exmouth.  It  was  a  thatched 
house,  with  gabled  wings  and  a  projecting  porch. 
Poetry  and  tradition  are  true,  but  history  is  of 
doubtful  trust.  Take  we  therefore  for  our  guide, 
in  this  brief  chronicle,  full  note  of  honest  tradition. 
Poetry  we  shall  nothing  lack,  since  his  life  was  a 
poem,  passing  through  the  flowery  meads  of  letters 
and  romance  to  its  dcnofiment  of  pathetic  tragedy. 
So  let  the  pilgrim  wend  his  way  to  that  same  old 
Tudor  house,  called  Hayes,  and  entering  the  room  on 
the  upper  floor  at  the  west  end,  in  which  tradition  says 
he  was  born,  do  homage  to  his  immortal  memory. 

It  was  an  age  of  romance,  a  reaching  out  of  great 
ambitions,  a  spreading  of  sails  for  distant  seas.  It 
was  as  if  the  hand  of  God  once  more  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  not  however  without  an  occasional 
uprising  of  Satanic  influence.  Rambling  among  the 
green  and  floral  lanes  of  Devon  and  listening  to 
sailors'  yarns  down  by  the  yellow  shore,  the  boy 
Ralegh  must  have  heard  all  about  Columbus  and 
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Cabot.  Their  adventures  and  discoveries  were  on 
every  lip.  Bristol  had  snatched  from  Seville  a  share 
of  the  honours  of  Spain.  The  curtains  of  a  new 
world  had  been  raised,  but  the  disclosure  was  vague 
and  misty.  Little  more  than  the  fact  of  the  curtains 
had  been  revealed.  The  great  Beyond  stimulated  the 
sluggish  fancy  of  the  commonest  individual.  A  new 
inspiration  filled  the  poet's  soul  with  transcendent 
thoughts.  Behind  the  impulse  of  exploration  was  the 
push  of  knowledge,  striding  out  of  the  darkness  of 
ages.  The  very  life  and  soul  of  things  began  to  be 
made  manifest.  Adventure  and  patriotism  were 
swayed  by  the  influence  of  the  new-born  literature 
of  history  and  imagination.  All  the  world  seemed 
to  be  awakening  into  new  life.  In  England  it  was 
the  West  that  caught  its  earliest  impact.  Cabot  had 
sailed  out  of  Bristol.  Merchant  venturers  were 
following  in  his  wake.  Who  cannot,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  see  the  lad,  whose  destiny  was  being  shaped  by 
fate,  poring  over  the  first  great  books  of  travel  ? 
Or,  as  in  the  Millais  picture,  listening  to  stories  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  ? 

There  is  a  doubtful  note  in  the  biography  of 
Ralegh  as  to  his  early  education.  We  do  not  know 
where  he  went  to  school.  Even  his  short  career  at 
Oxford  is  in  question.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
When  a  rare  destiny  is  in  store  for  a  man,  fate  often 
throws  a  mist  about  his  boyhood.  It  rarely  ties  him 
down  to  desks  and  tasks  of  books,  nor  does  it  select 
the  academic  scholar  for  heroic  achievement.  Fate 
has  its  own  methods  of  instruction.  They  are  out 
of  the  common  grooves.  Ralegh's  school  was 
experience,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  genius  which  sees 
clearly  what  "  others  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly." 
And  yet  how  human  he  was  in  all  things,  and  how 
intensely  English  ! 

So  soon  as  the  day  for  action  comes  there  are  no 
more  doubts.  The  historian  who  has  been  trying  to 
detect  Ralegh's  individual  presence  in  the  world's 
great  play  only  succeeds  sufficiently  for  his  record  of 
fate,  when  at  seventeen  the  hero  suddenly  steps  down 
to  the  footlights  as  a  soldier.  Queen  Elizabeth 
wanted  men  to  assist  the  persecuted  Protestants  in 
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France.  He  volunteered  with  a  troop  from  the  west 
of  England.  The  contingent  did  not  reach  the 
Huguenot  camp  until  two  days  after  the  defeat  at 
Moncontour  ;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Ralegh  joined  the  Protestant  host  at  an  earlier  date. 
In  his  History  of  the  World  he  speaks  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  Huguenot  retreat,  and  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  skilful  generalship  of  Count  Lewis 
of  Nassau.  His  adventures  in  France  were  a 
useful  education.  He  was  twenty-three  when 
he  returned  to  England.  Thence  he  carried  his 
sword  into  the  Netherlands  against  the  Spaniards, 
whom  he  hated  with  patriotic  bitterness.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Rimenant  he  went  to  London, 
studied  for  the  Bar,  wrote  verses,  associated  with 
courtiers,  and  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  six 
days  in  connection  with  a  street  brawl.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  his  half-brother,  obtained  a  Royal 
Charter  authorising  him  for  six  years  to  discover  and 
occupy  heathen  territory  not  actually  possessed  by 
any  Christian  prince  or  people.  Ralegh  joined  Sir 
Humphrey's  expedition.  The  leading  idea  was  to 
search  for  the  North-West  passage  to  Cathay.  The 
adventure  was  retarded  by  quarrels  and  troubles  of 
various  kinds.  It  started  badly,  it  ended  without 
effect.  Ralegh's  next  employment  was  in  Ireland 
against  the  subsidised  forces  of  Italy  and  Spain.  He 
accepted  a  captain's  commission,  and  fought  with 
valour  and  distinction.  The  Spanish  succourers, 
with  a  picked  body  of  Irish,  had  provided  for  them- 
selves a  fortified  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  need. 
They  called  it  Del  Ore.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
a  Spanish  officer.  Situated  upon  the  bay  of  Smer- 
wick,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  it  was  to  be  a  key  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  reinforcements.  The  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey,  resolved  to  attack  the  fort. 
He  had  only  a  small  force  for  the  service,  but  he  was 
resolute,  and  he  hated  the  Irish  as  fiercely  as 
Ralegh  hated  the  Spanish.  He  laid  siege  to  Del  Ore. 
Ralegh  had  a  leading  share  in  the  dangerous  work, 
commanding  in  the  trenches  and  taking  personal 
risks  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  When  the  fort 
surrendered  at  discretion,  the  Lord-Deputy  Grey  had 
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the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
War  is  a  cruel  business  at  all  times.  Defeat  in  those 
days  often  meant  massacre.  Lord  Grey  was  a  Pro- 
testant zealot.  To  him  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
were  probably  more  hateful  as  Papists  than  invaders. 
He  took  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  them. 

For  brief  periods  Ralegh  was  Governor  of 
Munster  and  Cork.  His  brilliant  and  romantic 
attack  on  Castle  Bally-in-Hafsh  was  a  masterly  piece 
of  strategy  and  daring.  He  went  forth  with  a  troop  of 
ninety,  was  opposed  by  five  hundred  townspeople, 
put  them  to  flight,  entered  the  castle,  seized  Lord 
and  Lady  Roche  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  carried 
them  off  through  the  town  without  further  resistance 
from  the  bewildered  people,  and  returned  to  Cork  the 
next  day  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single  trooper. 
Disputes  with  Grey  and  other  noblemen  as  to  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  that  distressful  country, 
brought  him  before  the  Privy  Council  in  London, 
face  to  face  with  Grey,  his  chief  opponent.  Ralegh 
defended  his  cause  with  eloquence  and  ability.  His 
conduct  had  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
Queen. 

CHAPTER  II. 

QUEEN   ELIZABETH  AND   HER  CAVALIERS. 

Now,  Ralegh  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier  and 
eloquent  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue,  he  was  of  a 
right  gallant  figure  and  of  a  handsome  countenance. 
He  had  a  long  bold  intellectual  face,  full  red  lips, 
eyes  of  bluish  grey,  thick  brown  locks,  beard  and 
moustache,  and  a  sympathetic  smile  when  his 
geniality  was  challenged.  He  carried  himself  with 
an  air  of  authority.  A  born  leader  of  men,  his 
aspect  indicated  power  and  ascendency.  Soon  after 
his  experiences  with  Lord-Deputy  Grey  before  the 
Privy  Council,  special  opportunities  arose  for 
advancing  his  interests  at  Court.  He  further  com- 
mended himself  to  the  Queen  in  an  act  of  picturesque 
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courtesy  well  calculated  to  impress  the  romantic  soul 
of  Elizabeth.  Her  Majesty,  taking  the  air  on  foot, 
stopped  at  a  plashy  place,  making  some  scruple 
whether  to  go  on  or  no,  when  Ralegh,  dressed  in 
the  gay  and  picturesque  habit  of  the  times,  im- 
mediately cast  off  and  spread  his  new  plush  cloak 
on  the  ground,  whereon  the  Queen  trod  gently  over. 
He  was  soon  so  well  established  in  Her  Majesty's 
favour  that  upon  a  window,  obvious  to  the  Queen's 
eye,  he  wrote  "  Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to 
fall,"  beneath  which  Her  Majesty  capped  it  with  "  If 
thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all." 

The  daring  young  courtier  from  the  West  made 
his  way  rapidly  in  the  Queen's  esteem.  The 
generally  accepted  idea  that  the  incident  of  the  cloak 
(as  vouched  by  Fuller)  was  Ralegh's  first  introduction 
to  Her  Majesty,  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton's  biographer  says  the  Lord 
Chancellor  saw  it,  and  mentioned  the  fact  as  a  reason 
for  honours  which  the  Queen  had  conferred  upon 
Ralegh  years  before  the  date  which  Hatton's 
apologist  indicates.  Elizabeth  was  too  astute  a 
woman  to  advance  a  courtier's  fortunes  out  of  mere 
complacency.  To  shine  in  those  days  was  to  out- 
rival tremendous  competition,  but  Ralegh  was  no 
ordinary  person  and  had  done  no  ordinary  work.  A 
soldier  in  France,  a  sailor  of  renown,  in  Ireland,  both 
warrior  and  statesman,  apart  from  his  fine  presence, 
he  had  much  to  commend  him  at  Court.  Before  and 
after  his  advent  the  Queen  had  shown  a  shrewd  and 
subtle  instinct  in  the  selection  of  her  counsellors. 
She  could  sound  the  hidden  depths  of  a  man's 
capacity  for  State  employment,  and  she  was  woman 
enough  to  understand  where  he  was  most  vulnerable 
to  feminine  coquetry.  Her  ministers  were  not  only 
her  instruments  as  Queen,  they  were  faithful  knights 
to  the  Lady  of  the  land.  She  played  them  off  one 
against  the  other.  A  keen  diplomatist,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  inspire  them  with  the  sentiment  and 
ambition  of  lovers.  That  she  could  assume  a 
womanish  interest  without  feeling  it,  is  only  too  well 
established  in  the  history  of  her  "poor  frog" 
Alencon.      In  regard  to  Essex,  Leicester,  Hatton, 
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and  the  rest  of  her  cavaliers,  her  apologists  and 
admirers  claim  that  she  appealed  to  their  tenderest 
feelings  only  by  way  of  stimulating  their  loyal 
service.  Anyhow,  she  had  both  taste  and  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  her  favourites,  and  she  assuredly 
wasted  no  pleasant  phrases  on  fools. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Queen  permitted  her- 
self any  striking  warrant  of  her  confidence  in  Ralegh. 
She  took  her  time  to  consider  him.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  various  small  offices  before  she  made  him 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  This  was  the 
real  beginning  of  his  fortunes  at  Court.  He  recruited 
tall,  young,  and  handsome  men.  His  duty  was  to 
guard  the  Queen's  person,  to  watch  over  her  safety 
by  land  and  sea,  by  day  and  night.  By  day  his  post 
was  in  Her  Majesty's  antechamber.  He  was  fre- 
quently called  in  to  share,  with  her,  the  councils  of 
her  ministers.  The  Queen  found  him  clear  and 
capable  in  his  views,  staunch  and  true  to  the  national 
interests.  It  was  some  time  before  his  official  employ- 
ment proved  lucrative,  and  then  rewards  came  in  the 
shape  of  licenses,  grants,  patents  and  privileges,  and 
not  from  the  royal  exchequer.  Ralegh  himself  was 
not  destitute  of  means,  but  his  family  patrimony  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  wealth  that  now  began 
to  run  into  his  coffers.  Always  given  to  display,  and 
with  an  almost  Oriental  love  of  ornament  and 
personal  decoration,  with  the  advent  of  riches,  he 
gave  rein  to  his  fancy  and  ambition.  He  indulged 
his  taste  for  architecture,  gardens,  furniture,  plate, 
books,  pictures,  and  retinues  of  servants.  No 
courtier  dressed  with  more  splendour.  Prodigality 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  Queen  en- 
couraged it.  So  long  as  they  made  no  special  claims 
upon  her  revenue,  she  permitted  her  favourites,  her 
statesmen  and  warriors  to  enrich  themselves  how 
they  could.  Sinecures  were  created,  confiscations 
winked  at.  Buccaneering  not  only  went  unpunished, 
but  the  Queen  did  not  scruple  to  take  her  share  of 
the  profits.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  however  that  it 
was  the  enemies  of  the  State  at  home  and  abroad 
who  were  despoiled. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SCHEMES   OF  COLONIZATION  AND  MARITIME 
ADVENTURE. 

Ralegh,  if  he  was  reckless  in  his  acquirement  of 
riches  and  lavish  in  his  expenditure,  set  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  national  enterprise.  He  gave 
his  money  freely  to  advance  the  maritime  resources 
of  the  country.  He  and  his  half-brother,  the  noble 
but  unfortunate  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  had  many 
serious  conferences  over  the  pioneering-  schemes  in 
which  they  were  both  interested.  Ralegh  built,  at 
great  cost,  a  two  hundred  ton  ship,  called  the 
Ark  Ralegh,  and  when  the  Queen  refused  her  con- 
sent to  his  proposal  to  join  Gilbert's  latest  enterprise, 
he  contributed  the  Ark  to  the  adventurer's  fleet. 
The  Ark  had  to  return,  owing  to  a  contagious  sick- 
ness among  the  crew  ;  but  Gilbert  with  the  rest  of  his 
ships  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  under  the  Queen's 
patent,  annexed  Newfoundland  to  the  British  Empire. 
On  the  return  voyage  home  he  went  down  heroically 
in  the  Squirrel.  He  had  planted  his  flag  on  this 
cockleshell  of  ten  tons.  At  a  favourable  moment  in 
the  storm  he  was  entreated  to  go  on  board  a  larger 
vessel,  the  Golden  Hind,  but  he  would  not  abandon 
his  comrades.  The  ships  kept  as  close  together  as 
possible.  In  the  midst  of  the  tempest  he  was  heard 
to  cry  to  his  companions,  "  Cheer  up,  lads,  we  are  as 
near  heaven  on  sea  as  on  land." 

Xhe  natural  inheritor  of  his  kinsman's  schemes  of 
colonisation  and  maritime  enterprise,  in  the  which  he 
had  already  been  a  partner  both  in  money  and 
advice,  Ralegh  now  turned  his  chief  thoughts  to 
conquest  and  adventure  in  the  Queen's  name.  He 
induced  Her  Majesty  to  transfer  Gilbert's  patents  to 
himself.  With  his  younger  half-brother  Adrian  Gil- 
bert, and  John  Davis  he  formed  "The  College  of  the 
Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  North-West 
Passage."  Her  Majesty  granted  him  further  powers 
in  the  way  of  "inhabiting,  retaining,  building  and 
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fortifying-  at  his  own  discretion."  The  Queen  how- 
ever still  declined  to  permit  him  to  risk  his  precious 
life  in  such  4 'dangerous  sea-fights"  as  she  deemed 
the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  to  involve.  He  had 
therefore  to  content  himself  with  organising  and 
directing  his  enterprises  at  home.  His  first  fleet  was 
under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow.  They 
landed  on  the  islands  of  Wokoken  and  Roanoke, 
which  with  the  adjoining  mainland  they  annexed  in 
the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  her  honour  named  the 
country  Virginia.  In  the  next  year  Ralegh  sent  out 
another  expedition  under  the  gallant  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  and  with  men  and  material  to  begin  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  This  was  the  birthday  of  the 
American  people — August  17th,  1585 — when  Gren- 
ville,  in  the  service  of  Ralegh,  left  behind  him  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  persons,  who  from  that  date  until  June 
in  the  following  year,  under  the  command  of  Ralph 
Lane,  made  Roanoke  a  habitation  and  a  home.  On  the 
18th  of  the  latter  month,  disheartened  and  disap- 
pointed, they  abandoned  the  newly-formed  colony  ; 
but  a  serious  beginning  had  been  made  in  fulfilment 
of  Ralegh's  dream  of  a  great  state  in  the  West  which 
should  eclipse  the  glories  of  Spain. 

While  he  lavished  his  means  in  furtherance  of  his 
patriotic  ideas,  Ralegh  still  played  the  part  of  grand 
seignior.  He  was  elected  a  member  for  Devonshire, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  leased  Durham 
House,  where  Adelphi  Terrace  now  stands,  and  re- 
ceived new  financial  advantages  in  a  grant  of  license 
in  connection  with  the  exportation  of  broad  cloth, 
which  largely  increased  the  wealth  that  flowed  in 
upon  him  from  all  quarters.  Such  windfalls  as  his 
Admirals  falling  in  with  Spanish  plate-ships  of  enor- 
mous value  were  not  uncommon.  He  had,  for 
example,  a  maritime  enterprise  in  the  Azores,  which 
atoned  somewhat  for  the  failure  of  his  colony  at 
Virginia,  by  bringing  home,  amongst  other  captures, 
a  Spanish  colonial  governor  of  distinction,  Don 
Pedro  Sarmiento.  During  the  collection  of  the  Don's 
ransom  Ralegh  entertained  his  prisoner  right  royally 
at  Durham  House.  At  the  same  time  he  had  an 
interest  in  Davis's  undertakings  for  the  discovery  of 
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the  North-West  Passage,  on  account  of  which  a 
promontory  in  Davis's  Straits  was  called  Mount 
Ralegh.  The  Queen,  among  other  grants,  made 
him  one  of  the  "  gentlemen  undertakers  "  who  were 
to  divide  among  them  the  escheated  lands  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond.  Ralegh's  share  was  forty-two 
thousand  acres,  which  he  endeavoured  to  settle  with 
Devonshire  farmers,  meeting  with  much  obstruction 
from  that  same  "  Dublin  Castle  influence  "  of  which 
we  continue  to  hear  so  much  even  in  the  present 
day.  Nevertheless  he  worked  with  a  will  and  ac- 
complished a  good  deal  against  every  possible 
difficulty.  He  was  mayor  of  Youghal,  and  his 
residences  of  that  time,  the  Manor-house  and  Lismore 
Castle,  still  remain,  links  in  his  strange  eventful 
history.1 

During  the  next  year  or  two  he  fitted  out  a  third 
and  fourth  expedition  to  Virginia.  They  met  with 
all  kinds  of  disasters.  In  the  intervals  the  Queen 
made  him  Vice-Admiral  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stanneries.  Undaunted  by 
failure,  Ralegh  was  constant  to  his  schemes  of 
colonisation.  Even  in  the  shadow  of  the  oncoming 
Spanish  Armada  he  was  engaged  in  fitting  out  a 
fifth  expedition  for  the  succour  of  his  unhappy 
Virginians.  The  Government,  however,  interposed 
to  delay  these  operations,  and  a  couple  of  pinnaces 
on  their  way  were  attacked  by  privateers  off  Madeira, 
stripped  and  sent  ignominiously  back  to  Bideford. 
The  Armada  now  appeared  in  real  earnest.    A  fleet 

1  "The  richly  perfumed  yellow  wallflowers  that  he  brought  to 
Ireland  from  the  Azores,  and  the  Affane  cherry,  are  still  found 
where  he  first  planted  them  by  the  Blackwater.  Some  cedars  he 
brought  to  Cork  are  to  this  day  growing,  according  to  the  local 
historian,  Mr.  J.  G.  MacCarthy,  at  a  place  called  Tivoli.  The 
four  venerable  yew  trees,  whose  branches  have  grown  and  inter- 
mingled into  a  sort  of  summer-house  thatch,  are  pointed  out  as 
having  sheltered  Ralegh  when  first  he  smoked  tobacco  in  his  Youghal 
garden.  In  that  garden  he  also  planted  tobacco.  ...  A  few  steps 
further  on,  where  the  town-hall  of  the  thirteenth  century  bounds  the 
garden  of  the  Warden's  house,  is  the  famous  spot  where  the  first 
Irish  potato  was  planted  by  him.  In  that  garden  he  gave  the  tubers 
to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Southwell,  by  whom  they  were 
spread  throughout  the  province  of  Munster'"— Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessey. 


to 
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of  one  hundred  and  thirty  enormous  ships  crowded 
with  fighting  men  and  arms  of  the  heaviest  and 
deadliest  then  known,  equipped  for  conquest  the 
most  complete,  carrying  instruments  of  torture  to  be 
used  upon  the  base  and  stubborn  islanders  ;  and  with 
commanders  and  nobles,  among  whom  much  of  the 
country  had  been  parcelled  out  as  rewards  to  their 
successful  valour.  Never  was  such  a  counting  of 
unhatched  chickens  in  this  wide  world.  The  Armada 
came  on  in  a  crescent  formation.  From  one  extremity 
to  the  other  the  great  ships  stretched  seven  miles. 
They  were  as  a  net,  prepared  to  close  in  upon  every- 
thing that  sailed  within  that  open  space.  The 
English  had  only  thirty  sail  of  the  line  in  immediate 
readiness  to  meet  the  foe,  their  other  strength  of 
forty  vessels,  English  and  Flemish,  lying  off  Dunkirk 
to  intercept  the  Duke  of  Parma.  But  as  the  fight  went 
on  "  ships  started  out  of  every  haven  "  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  fleet.  The  Queen's  squadron  trebled  its 
strength  in  the  dexterity  with  which  it  was  handled. 
They  were  veritable  wasps  those  English  vessels, 
hornets  ;  they  flitted  to  and  fro  ;  they  stung  horribly. 
The  Spaniards  did  not  know  where  to  have  them. 
Ralegh's  advice  had  been  acted  upon.  In  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  repulsing  the  invader  he 
was  dead  against  "  grappling."  "  Fighting  loose  at 
large  "  was  his  plan.  They  were  "  malignant  fools," 
he  said,  who  advised  any  other.  Fighting  his  own 
ship,  he  was  among  the  first  rush  of  vessels  that 
dashed  in  among  the  astonished  galleons.  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  was  Lord  High  Admiral. 
He  had  under  him  such  captains  as  Drake,  Hawkins 
and  Frobisher.  Ralegh  was  conspicuous  for  his  in- 
trepid and  successful  service.  He  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  desperate  fight  off  Gravelines,  and  he  helped  to 
hunt  the  enemy  into  the  northern  seas. 

The  Armada  being  disposed  of  Ralegh  once  more 
turned  his  attention  to  Virginia.  He  had  already 
spent  forty  thousand  pounds  in  his  efforts  at  coloni- 
sation. He  now  made  over  all  his  rights  to  a 
company  of  merchants.  He  gave  them  a  clean  title. 
They  were  hampered  with  no  debt  on  his  account. 
Indeed  at  the  completion  of  the  assignment  he  made 
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them  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  towards  their  ex- 
penses. The  only  reserve  was  that  he  should  have 
the  fifths  of  all  gold  and  silver  mines.  He  was  careful 
to  engage  such  joint  adventurers  as  by  their  concur- 
ring interests  and  industry  they  might  strengthen  the 
prospects  of  the  infant  colony  by  the  variety  of  their 
aims  and  ambitions.  He  assisted  them  with  his  advice, 
and  in  after  years  gave  them  his  aid  and  protection. 
The  colony  was  continually  in  his  mind,  even  to  the 
day  of  his'death.  He  had  a  wide  and  far-reaching 
horizon  of  hope  and  fancy,  as  all  men  have  who  work 
for  posterity.  His  inspired  predictions  were  destined 
to  fulfilment  in  after  ages. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WITH  THE  POET  SPENSER  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  KILCOLMAN. 

Ralegh  had  now  reached  the  topmost  height  of  his 
power.  The  summit,  once  attained,  of  life  or  alpine 
height,  then  comes  descent.  His  rivals  were  busy 
against  him.  Essex  and  he  had  quarrelled.  The 
motive  was  as  trivial  as  the  end  was  serious.  It  was 
a  grievance  comprised  in  the  title  to  a  Queen's  ribbon. 
But  causes  of  quarrel  are  easy  when  the  desire  of 
offence  is  kindled.  The  Queen  interposed.  A  duel 
was  averted,  and  Elizabeth  it  was  thought  rebuffed 
both  her  favourites  with  an  equal  disapprobation  ; 
but  Ralegh  suffered  most.  Moreover  so  active  had 
his  enemies  become  that  even  the  populace  were  in- 
flamed to  jealousy  of  his  power.  The  Queen  made 
him  her  envoy  with  Drake's  expedition  for  the 
restoration  of  Antonio  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
This  may  have  been  a  convenient  pretext  for  remov- 
ing him  from  court  for  a  time,  and  no  doubt  was  so, 
seeing  that  soon  after  his  return  he  made  business  for 
himself  in  Ireland.  However  much  he  may  have 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  Ireland 
to  look  after  his  estates,  in  secret  he  felt  keenly  the 
coldness  of  his  reception  by  Elizabeth.  Nor  did  he 
disguise  this  from  his  brother  poet,  Edmund  Spenser, 
whom  he  went  to  visit.     It  is  more  than  probable 
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that  we  are  indebted  to  the  intrigues  of  Essex  and  his 
allies  for  this  coming  together  in  social  and  friendly 
intimacy  of  Ralegh  and  Spenser,  one  of  the  sweetest 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  these  two  illustrious  English- 
men. Although  they  had  both  held  official  place 
under  Lord-Deputy  Grey  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other  until  now. 
It  has  been  held  however  that  Ralegh's  picturesque 
career  and  individuality  had  exercised  a  poetic 
influence  upon  Spenser's  imagination.  Dean  Church 
compared  the  reading  of  Hooker's  account  of  Ralegh's 
"  Adventures  with  the  Irish  chieftain's,  his  challenges, 
and  single  combat  and  escapes  at  fords  and  woods," 
to  the  reading  of  "  bits  of  the  Faery  Queen  in  prose." 
In  the  wilds  of  Kilcolman  Spenser  had  for  three 
years  been  composing,  in  his  immortal  verse,  strange 
adventures  of  knights  and  ladies  fair,  when  his 
fellow  poet  Ralegh,  who  had  lived  and  enacted  his 
own  romances,  came  to  him  from  over  the  seas,  of 
which  Spenser  makes  the  following  dainty  and 
appreciative  record  : — 

"  One  day  I  sat  (as  was  my  trade) 

Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar, 
Keeping  my  sheep  among  the  cooly  shade 

Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla's  shore  ; 
There  a  strange  shepherd  chanced  to  find  me  out  ; 

Whether  allured  with  my  pipe's  delight 
Whose  pleasing  sound  yshrilled  far  about, 

Or  thither  led  by  chance,  I  know  not  right : 
Whom  when  I  asked  from  what  place  he  came, 

And  how  he  hight,  himself  he  did  ycleepe 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  by  name, 

And  said  he  came  from  the  main-sea  deep. 
He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade, 

Provoked  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fit, 
And  when  he  heard  the  music  that  I  made, 

He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleased  at  it  : 
Yet  semuling  my  pipe,  he  took  it  in  hond 

My  pipe, — before  that  oemuled  of  many — 
And  played  thereon  (for  well  that  skill  he  conned)  ; 

Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any. 
He  piped,  I  sung  ;  and  when  he  sung  I  piped  ; 

By  change  of  turns  each  making  other  merry  ; 
Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied, 

So  piped  we,  until  we  both  were  weary." 

Of  Ralegh's  contribution  to  this  communing  of  poetic 
souls,  he  writes  : — 
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"  His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindness  and  of  usage  hard, 
Of  Cynthia,  the  Ladie  of  the  Sea 

Which  from  her  presence  faultless  him  debard 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  singulfs  rife 

He  cried  out,  to  make  his  undersong, 
'  Ah,  my  love's  Queen,  and  Goddess  of  my  life  ! 

Who  shall  me  pity,  when  thou  dost  me  wrong?'  "  1 

While  Ralegh  was  looking  after  his  affairs  in 
Ireland  and  enjoying  the  society  of  Spenser,  his 
enemies  reported  that  Essex  had  "chased  him  from 
Court  and  confined  him  to  Ireland."  This  was  untrue. 
Within  a  few  months  he  returned,  and  whatever 
coldness  may  have  characterised  the  Queen's  manner 
towards  him  in  private,  no  shadow  of  ill-will  was 
manifest  to  the  outer  world.  Ralegh  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faery  Queen 
which  Spenser  read  to  him  during  his  stay  at  Kil- 

1  In  Mr.  Gosse's  "Ralegh,"  published  in  Longman's  English 
Worthies,  there  are  some  interesting  speculations  as  to  the  portion 
of  Cynthia  that  is  lost  and  the  verses  that  remain.  Mr.  Gosse's 
conclusions  in  1886  are  conti-overted  in  Mr.  Stebbing's  masterly 
volume  of  1891.  Says  Mr.  Gosse,  "In  Spenser's  pastoral  the 
speaker  is  persuaded  by  Thestylis  (Lodovick  Bryskett)  to  explain 
what  ditty  that  was  that  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  sang,  and  he 
explains  very  distinctly,  but  in  terms  which  are  scarcely  critical,  that 
Ralegh's  song  was  written  in  love  and  praise,  but  also  in  pathetic 
complaint,  of  Elizabeth,  that 

'  great  Shepherdess,  that  Cynthia  hight 
His  liege,  his  Lady,  and  his  life's  Regent. ' 

This  is  most  valuable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  poem  or  series 
of  poems  in  1589  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  set  by  Spenser  on  a  level 
with  the  best  work  of  the  age  in  verse."  Mr.  Stebbing  and  Arch- 
deacon Hannah  both  differ  from  Mr.  Gosse.  He  regards  the  con- 
tinuation of  Cynthia  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  original  work  ; 
while  they  look  upon  it  as  a  sequel.  Mr.  Gosse  assumes  that  the 
poem  was  a  finished  work  when  Ralegh  read  from  it  to  Spenser. 
The  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Stebbing  find  what  they  conceive  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  .  .  .  .  "  Spenser's  allusions  to 
it,"  says  Mr.  Stebbing,  "point  to  a  conception  fully  formed  rather 
than  to  a  work  ready  for  publication. "  The  controversy  is  interest- 
ing in  many  ways  and  is  well  worth  studying.  The  "Continuation 
of  Cynthia,"  published  in  Archdeacon  Hannah's  admirable  collec- 
tion of  Ralegh's  poems,  from  which  certain  unauthenticated  waifs 
and  strays  of  Elizabethan  verse  hitherto  ascribed  to  Ralegh  are 
carefully  excluded,  and  many  genuine  pieces  which  have  previously 
found  no  place  in  Ralegh  collections  are  set  forth  for  the  first  time. 
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colman,  that  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  undertook 
to  be  his  sponsor  to  Cynthia  herself.  Spenser  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  and  sailed  with  him  to  London, 
where  Ralegh  had  the  satisfaction  of  introducing-  him 
to  the  royal  presence.  Her  Majesty  unto  his  "  oaten 
pipe  inclin'd  her  eare."  The  publication  of  the  Faery 
Queen  was  commenced  almost  immediately  with  an 
expository  letter  from  the  most  humbly  affectionate 
author  to  the  Right  Noble  and  Valorous  Walter 
Ralegh. 

CHAPTER  V. 

UNDER  THE   QUEEN'S  DISPLEASURE. 

It  seemed  now  as  if  the  sun  of  royal  favour  had 
once  more  risen  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Ocean.  Alas,  the  eclipse  was  near  at  hand. 
Meanwhile  Ralegh's  first  impulse  was  in  the  direction 
of  crippling  Spain  and  enriching  the  Queen.  He  was 
no  doubt  also  influenced  in  his  new  enterprise  by 
motives  of  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Grenville  in 
the  Revenge  the  heroic  acccount  of  which  was 
one  of  Ralegh's  earliest  prose  works.  It  will  live 
with  the  event  that  has  also  been  commemorated  by 
Tennyson  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria.  Ralegh's 
new  idea  was  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  capturing  the  Plate-fleet  and  sacking  Panama. 
The  expedition  was  partly  at  the  Queen's  charge, 
but  chiefly  at  that  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  other  private  persons.  The  fleet  was 
delayed  by  various  accidents  for  twelve  weeks.  It 
sailed  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  the  year  1592.  The 
next  day  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  with  the  Queen's 
letter  recalling  Ralegh,  overtook  him.  Con- 
ceiving that  his  honour  was  too  deeply  engaged 
for  so  quick  a  withdrawal,  he  continued  at  sea 
until  all  hopes  of  carrying  out  his  original  scheme, 
upset  by  the  twelve  weeks'  delay,  were  at  an  end. 
He  left  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bisher and  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  with  orders  to  cruise 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  Islands. 
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The  ships  spread  themselves  for  prizes  and  for 
battle,  Ralegh  returned  to  London  and  was  straight- 
way flung  into  the  Tower.  He  had  done  his  royal 
mistress  deadly  offence.  There  was  at  Court  a  beau- 
tiful blue-eyed  maiden,  charming  as  she  was  lovely, 
and  of  a  rare  intelligence.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Queen,  but  sometime  dead.  Indeed  the  fair  maid  of 
honour  was  an  orphan,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Her  Majesty  may  have  been  influenced  by  better 
feelings  than  those  of  mere  jealousy  at  Ralegh's 
conduct.  He  made  love  to  Elizabeth  Throckmorton 
who  in  return  had  loved  him,  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
Such  was  the  report,  and  it  has  come  down  to  our  day 
as  a  Court  scandal  ;  though  there  is  far  more  reason 
for  believing  in  the  secret  marriage  of  the  lovers 
than  there  is  evidence  to  the  discredit  of  their  honour. 
When  they  were  really  married  is  in  doubt  ;  but 
there  has  never  been  a  thought  or  breath  of  doubt  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  their  love  and  the  affectionate 
devotion  of  the  one  to  the  other.  He  was  arrested 
in  June.  In  September  his'  actual  imprisonment 
ceaseds  though  he  moved  out  attended  by  a  keeper. 
The  occasion  of  his  release  was  the  return  of  certain 
of  his  expeditionary  ships  with  prizes  of  great  value. 
Soon  after  he  left  his  fleet  in  command  of  Frobisher 
and  Burgh  they  had  sent  home  a  prize  of  six  hundred 
tons  burden,  the  Santa  Clara.  West  of  the  Flores 
they  were  disappointed  of  the  Santa  Cruz  of  nine 
hundred  tons  which  her  officers  burnt  ;  but  soon 
afterwrards  the  great  Crown  of  Portugal  carack,  the 
Madre  de  Dios  was  sighted.  Three  of  the  English 
ships  engaged  her.  She  had  eight  hundred  men  on 
board.  The  fight  was  long  and  obstinate.  Ralegh's 
commanders  captured  her.  She  had  stores  of  pre- 
cious stones,  amber,  spices  and  musk.  Her  cargo 
of  pepper  alone  was  said  to  be  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  She  had  also  on  board  fifteen  tons 
of  ebony,  besides  tapestries,  silks  and  satins.  Never 
was  such  a  prize.  When  she  arrived  in  Dartmouth 
— these  reports  having  preceded  her — the  place  was 
like  a  fair.  There  were  charges  of  plundering  among 
her  captors.      The  Queen's  Council  sent  Cecil  down 
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to  hold  the  treasures  intact.  Sir  John  Hawkins  had 
sent  to  Burleigh  saying  that  for  the  division  of  the 
spoil  Ralegh  was  the  especial  man  ;  and  so  the  Council 
obtained  his  release  from  the  Tower,  and  away  he 
went  to  Dartmouth,  but  not  alone.  He  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  sailors  and  the  people.  The  prize 
cargo  was,  after  many  exaggerated  reports,  valued 
at  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  pounds, 
and  of  this  eighty  thousand  was  given  to  the  Queen. 
Ralegh  and  Hawkins  (who  had  expended  thirty- 
six  thousand  apiece  on  the  venture  to  the  Queen's 
eighteen  hundred  or  thereabouts)  were  awarded 
just  about  what  they  had  spent. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  more  than  exacting  in  the 
matter  of  buccaneering  profits  ;  she  was  grasping, 
not  to  say  unfair.  Ralegh  grumbled  a  little  to 
Burleigh,  but  was  glad  to  give  up  his  prize  money  for 
his  liberty.  He  was  dismissed  the  Court  and  his 
wife  was  included  in  this  prohibition.  But  he  was  a 
free  man.  He  settled  down  with  his  bride,  a  beautiful, 
brave  and  witty  companion,  at  Sherborne,  a  fine 
estate  with  ancient  castle,  picturesque  park,  and 
several  adjacent  manors.  Here  he  diverted  himself 
with  planting,  building  and  business.  After  a  time 
the  plague  unfortunately  appeared  at  Sherborne. 
His  wife  and  child  had  to  go  away.  He  had  duties 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in  connection  with  his 
Wardenship  and  Lieutenancy.  He  took  the  waters 
at  Bath  once  a  year.  With  his  wife  and  child  he  also 
resorted  to  Weymouth  for  sea-bathing.  He  fre- 
quently visited  London.  He  owned  more  than  one 
noble  dwelling  in  the  metropolis  besides  Durham 
House.  He  had  a  villa  at  Mile  End.  He  attended 
to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  and  often  addressed  the 
House.  He  was  an  effective  speaker,  and  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  Spain.  Having 
some  extra  time  on  his  hands,  consequent  upon  his 
non-attendance  at  Court,  one  likes  to  think  of  him 
spending  an  occasional  evening  at  the  "  Mermaid," 
with  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Selden,  and  other  great  men  of  the  time,  sharing  in 
their  wit-combats,  and  while  they  smoked  the  first 
pipes  of  the  now  universal  weed,  talking  to  them  of 
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the  North-West  Passage,  or  introducing-  them  to 
Edmund  Spenser  and  the  Faery  Queen  :  why 
not?  . 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ROMANCE   OF  GUIANA. 

Whatever  leisure  Ralegh  may  have  had  or  seemed 
to  have  for  such  diversions  as  Gifford  and  Fuller 
love  to  dwell  upon,  he  was  all  the  time  meditating  on 
some  new  enterprise  beyond  the  sea,  or  scheming 
for  the  future  of  Virginia.  In  his  retirement  at  Sher- 
borne and  during  his  visits  to  London,  his  mind  was 
much  occupied  with  Guiana.  The  legend  of  El 
Dorado,  the  prince  who  smeared  himself  with  turpen- 
tine, then  rolled  in  gold  dust  a nd  strode  naked  through 
the  land  a  living  golden  statue  had  been  transferred 
from  the  prince  to  a  certain  district  of  his  king- 
dom. The  new  El  Dorado  was  a  central  lake  in 
Guiana,  hemmed  in  with  golden  mountains.  Adven- 
turers from  Spain  and  Germany  had  failed  to 
find  the  mythical  country  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  Such  explorations  as  had  been  made  how- 
ever gave  what  was  considered  to  be  conclusive  proof 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Guiana.  Encroaching  upon 
this  great  field  of  enterprise  on  all  sides,  Spain  had 
sent  many  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
This  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  ambition  of  Ralegh. 
When  he  had  mastered  all  the  information  that  it  was 
possible  to  collect  on  the  subject,  he  sent  Captain 
Whiddon,  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  coast  and  make  report  to  him  upon  cer- 
tain lines  which  Ralegh  laid  down  with  careful 
minuteness. 

Whiddon  returned  with  favourable  reports  of  the 
possibility  of  subduing  the  country  and  making 
important  discoveries,  together  with  accounts  of  the 
cruelties  and  persecutions  of  the  Spaniards  who  had 
settled  along  its  borders.  Ralegh  on  this  determined 
to  explore  and  conquer  Guiana  for  England.  At  his 
own  expense  with  some  assistance  from  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  Howard  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  he  fitted  out 
14  c 
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a  squadron  of  ships,  and  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1595,  arriving  at  the  island 
of  Trinidad  on  the  22nd  of  March.  There 
he  made  an  easy  capture  of  the  city  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  took  prisoner  the  Spanish  Governor, 
Antonio  Berreo,  who  gave  him  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  neighbouring-  continent  and  its 
trade,  both  previously  unknown  to  the  English. 
He  left  his  ship  at  Trinidad,  with  a  hundred  men 
in  several  small  barques.  Crossing  twenty  miles  of 
stormy  water,  they  were  for  a  time  entangled  in  many 
branches  of  the  Orinoko.  At  last  piloted  along  a 
succession  of  narrow  reaches  of  the  Cafio  Manamo, 
and  after  many  perils  and  a  suppressed  mutiny  they 
emerged,  through  heat  and  rains  intolerable,  into  a 
lovely  champaign  country.  The  expedition  had  fresh 
meat  of  birds  and  beasts.  They  met  some  canoes 
laden  with  bread.  The  occupants  landed  and  ran 
away.  Among  the  things  they  left  behind  was  a 
refiner's  basket  containing  quicksilver,  saltpetre,  and 
divers  tests  for  metals  and  some  dust  of  ore  which 
had  been  refined.  Ralegh  would  not  be  tempted  to 
remain  and  dig  for  gold.  To  use  his  own  words,  he 
"  shot  at  another  mark  than  present  profit."  On 
the  fifteenth  day  the  glorious  peaks  of  Peluca  and 
Paisapa  came  in  view,  summits  of  the  Imataca  moun- 
tains that  divide  the  Orinoko  from  the  Essequibo. 
At  night  they  anchored  in  the  great  Orinoko  itself. 
Ralegh  conciliated  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the 
country,  and  Toparimaca,  a  border  prince,  lent  his 
brother  as  a  pilot.  They  voyaged  to  Aromaia  and 
its  port  Morequito,  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  King  Topiawari,  who  was  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  old,  visited  Ralegh.  He  and  his  nephew 
had  been  maltreated  by  the  Spaniards.  The  grand 
old  man  of  Aromaia  walked  twenty-eight  miles  to 
and  fro  on  his  visit  to  Ralegh,  and  enriched  the 
expedition  with  presents  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  Guiana 
pine-apples  (which  Ralegh  declared  to  be  the  prince 
of  fruits),  bread,  wine,  parakeets,  and  an  armadillo. 
Ralegh  informed  the  King  that  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  Queen  of  England  to  deliver  the  Indians  from 
Spanish  tyranny. 
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The  expedition  pushed  on  to  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Caroni,  the  southern  artery  of  the  great  water- 
shed. Along  this  stream  they  went  as  far  as  the 
great  cataract,  now  known  as  the  Salto  Caroni. 
Here  they  beheld  "  that  wonderful  breach  of  waters 
which  ran  down  Caroli,  and  might  from  that  moun- 
tain see  the  river  how  it  ran  in  three  parts  above 
twenty  miles  off,  and  there  appeared  some  ten  or 
twelve  overfalls  in  sight,  every  one  as  high  over  the 
other  as  a  church  tower,  which  fell  with  that  fury 
that  the  rebound  of  waters  made  it  seem  as  if  it  had 
been  all  covered  over  with  a  great  shower  of  rain  : 
and  in  some  places  we  took  it  at  the  first  for  a  smoke 
that  had  risen  over  some  great  town."  Passing  into 
the  valley  beyond,  the  country  proved  to  be  more  and 
more  beautiful.  Deer  crossed  every  path.  Birds  at 
eventide  were  singing  on  every  tree.  Cranes  and 
herons  of  white  crimson  and  carnation  perched  in 
flocks  by  the  river's  side.  The  air  was  fresh  with  a 
gentle  easterly  wind,  and  every  stone  lying  loose  in 
the  sandy  ways  promised,  by  its  complexion,  either 
silver  or  gold. 

After  sunshine  and  the  songs  of  birds,  came  storm 
and  the  roaring  of  the  winds.  It  was  autumn  when 
they  began  their  return  journey  to  the  ships.  The 
rainy  season  had  set  in.  In  spite  of  the  wind  how- 
ever the  boats  glided  down  the  Orinoko  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  miles  a  day.  Arrived  at  Morequito  once 
more,  Topiawari  paid  Ralegh  a  parting  visit.  The 
prince  and  his  officers  were  entirely  won  over  by 
Ralegh.  The  Spaniards  threatened  their  country. 
They  were  anxious  for  an  alliance  with  the  English. 
The  politics  and  nature  of  Guiana  were  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  a  method  of  obtaining  access  to  the  heart 
of  the  country  disclosed.  Topiawari  offered  to  com- 
bine with  Ralegh  in  a  march  upon  Macuregnarai, 
"a  rich  city  full  of  statues  of  gold,"  if  his 
English  friend  would  leave  fifty  of  his  followers 
to  defend  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Inca  and 
Spain.  Ralegh  compromised  the  proposal  with  a 
promise  to  return  next  year.  The  chief  entrusted  his 
son  to  Ralegh's  care,  and  he  was  christened  in 
England  Gualtero.      Ralegh  left  with  the  chief  of 
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Aromaia  Francis  Sparrow,  to  travel  in  the  country 
and  describe  it.  Sparrow  presently  trafficked  in 
slaves.  The  Spaniards  captured  him  and  sent  him 
to  Seville  ;  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  home. 
Hugh  Goodwin,  one  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the 
expedition,  remained  of  his  own  free  will  to  learn  the 
language.  Ralegh,  by  the  aid  of  presents  and 
promises  of  protection,  obtained  grants  of  territory 
and  mines,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that' he  had 
laid  the  basis  of  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  fortunes 
of  his  Queen,  himself,  and  his  country.  They  had  a 
rough  and  troublesome  voyage  in  their  boats  and 
galleys  to  the  ships  at  Curiapan  ;  but  throughout 
their  adventurous  trip  they  only  lost  one  life,  that  of 
a  young  negro  who,  during  a  swim  in  the  river 
Lagartos,  was  devoured  by  a  crocodile. 

After  considering  the  feasibility  of  now  sailing  to 
Virginia  to  relieve  the  settlers  there,  Ralegh  under 
stress  of  weather,  headed  his  ships  for  England. 
Being  refused  supplies  at  Cumana  (where  he  had 
left  Berreo),  at  St.  Mary's  and  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha 
he  sacked  and  burnt  them,  but  took  no  booty  :  and 
was  home  again  late  in  the  year  much  poorer  than 
when  he  left  it,  but  with  great  hopes  of  the  future. 
During  his  absence  his  wife  had  to  the  best  of  her 
abilities  looked  after  his  interests.  His  enemies  had 
also  been  untiring  in  their  zeal.  They  had  predicted 
that  he  would  never  come  back  to  England  ;  that  if 
he  lived  through  his  enterprise  it  would  be  as  the 
servant  of  Spain.  This  Spanish  calumny  was  a 
curious  invention.  It  is  terrible  to  think  how  the 
very  opposite  of  a  man's  character  and  ambition  may 
be  made  cause  against  him.  Cecil  led  the  way  to 
doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  the  minerals  which 
Ralegh  had  brought  home  from  Guiana.  A  London 
alderman  induced  an  officer  of  the  Mint  to  pronounce 
one  of  the  best  specimens  worthless.  He  was  how- 
ever checkmated  by  Westwood,  a  well-known 
refiner,  and  Dulmore  Dimoke  and  Palmer,  Con- 
trollers of  the  Mint,  who  pronounced  it  "  very  rich." 
Other  calumniators  reported  that  the  minerals  had 
been  imported  into  Guiana.  It  was  furthermore 
hinted  that  Ralegh  had  not  been  to  Guiana  at  all, 
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but  had  been  all  the  time  lying  snugly  in  some 
Cornish  harbour.    Cecil  would  make  no  move  what- 
ever in  the   direction   of  planting-    Guiana.  The 
illustrious  pioneer,  discredited  and  slandered  on  all 
hands,  wrote  a  book  in  his  defence,  entitled  The 
Discovery  of  the  large,  rich  and  beautiful  Empire  of 
Guiana,  with  a  Relation  of  the  Great  and  Golden  City  of 
Manoa,  which  the   Spa?iiards   call  Eldorado,  and  the 
Provinces    of  Emeria,  Arotnaia,  Amapaia,  and  other 
Countries  with  their  Rivers  adjoining.  The  volume  went 
through  two  editions,  in  1596,  was  translated  into 
Latin,  published  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  became 
famous.       Ralegh   was    outspoken    in    his  hatred 
of  Spain,    and    henceforth    the   intrigues  against 
him   by    the     Spanish    agents    and  ambassadors 
were  incessant,  and  with  the  aid  of  English  enemies 
bore    devilish    fruit    at    last.      Any    man   who  is 
looking  for  an  antidote  to  his  own  sorrows  and 
disappointments  cannot  do  better  than   study  the 
life  and  work    of   Sir  Walter    Ralegh  ;   and  any 
man    bent    on    some    mean    act   of    treachery  or 
gross  breach  of  power  would  do  well  to  pause  and 
follow  the  same  record,  for  there  he  shall  see  how 
posterity  rights  the  memory  of  the  wronged,  and 
brands  for  all  time  the  villainies  and  mischiefs  even 
of  the  highest,  King  James  to  wit,  whose  name  is 
kept  alive  as  the  dark  background  against  which 
Ralegh's  worst  faults  shine  as  the  highest  virtues 
compared  with  the    characteristics    of  Elizabeth's 
most  weak,  most  mean  successor. 

Ralegh  pleaded  for  the  national  recognition  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  that  Guiana  opened  to  the  Queen. 
He  showed  how  sovereignty  could  be  exercised  with 
the  full  consent  and  aid  of  the  natives  ;  how  they  could 
be  armed  for  defence  against  the  Spaniards  ;  that 
Europeans  could  live  and  thrive  in  the  country  ;  that 
it  was  only  a  six  weeks'  voyage  from  England  ;  and 
how  easily  a  couple  of  forts  would  defend  it  from 
attack  by  sea.  At  last  the  State  declining  to  take 
action,  he  with  some  other  adventurers,  Robert  Cecil 
oddly  enough  being  induced  to  join  him,  despatched 
Captain  Keymis  with  the  Darling  and  Discovery, 
to  maintain  the  English  connection  with  his  rich  and 
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beautiful  Guiana.  In  the  meantime,  inspired  by 
Ralegh's  achievements,  and  encouraged  by  the 
English  neglecting  to  follow  up  the  work  of  their 
enterprising  representative,  Philip  of  Spain  de- 
spatched troops  for  the  conquest  of  Manoa.  Most  of 
his  soldiers  perished  miserably,  and  the  expedition 
was  a  dire  failure  ;  but  Keymis  found  that  a  deserted 
village  of  the  Jesuits,  close  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Caroni  and  Orinoko,  was  occupied  by  Berreo,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  was  blocked  by  a  newly 
mounted  battery.  This  settlement  was  called  in 
various  ways  St.  Thomas.  Keymis  had  to  alter  his 
course  ;  and  eventually  he  returned,  having  done 
little  more  than  to  remark  additional  signs  of 
treasures,  and  in  concluding  an  interesting  narrative 
of  his  five  months'  voyaging  he  apologised  for 
having  emptied  Ralegh's  purse  in  the  prosecution  of 
patriotric  designs  that  were  thwarted  by  envy  and 
private  respects. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

CADIZ. 

Undaunted  by  the  undeserved  failure  of  his 
statesmanlike  plans  for  the  opening  up  of  Guiana, 
unrestrained  in  his  patriotic  service  to  the  State  by 
the  unsuccessful  appeals  of  his  friends  for  his  restor- 
ation to  Court,  Ralegh  still  held  his  head  high  and 
made  fearless  tender  of  his  advice  to  the  nation. 
Although  feeling  with  Keymis  and  his  wife  that  his 
time  and  money  had  been  thrown  away  in  his  Guiana 
expeditions,  Stebbing  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he 
says  that  on  the  contrary  Guiana  had  "  rehabili- 
tated him."  His  advice  that  England  should  not 
let  herself  be  constrained  to  a  defensive  war  by  the 
power  of  the  Indian  gold  of  Spain  was  accepted,  and 
once  more  he  emerged  into  official  prominence.  He 
had  been  enabled  to  give  warning  of  a  fleet  of  sixty 
sail  preparing  in  Spain  for  Ireland,  and  quickly  upon 
this  he  had  news  of  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
Spanish  invasion  of  England  from  Brittany.  Spain 
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had  not  slept  since  the  repulse  of  the  Armada.  She 
was  alert  and  persistent  in  her  preparations  to 
avenge  herself  upon  England.  Ralegh  preached  the 
necessity  of  rapid  responsive  action  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth's  ministers.  "  Expedition  in  a  little  is 
better  than  much  too  late  "  he  wrote  to  the  Council  ; 
M  if  we  be  once  driven  to  the  defensive  we  are  lost." 
Concurrent  disasters  told  in  favour  of  his  wise  and 
chivalrous  counsel.  Hawkins  and  Drake  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  against  Panama. 
During  the  month  in  which  Ralegh  was  urging  the 
State  to  action  Hawkins  died,  and  two  months  later 
Drake  followed  his  comrade;  "both,"  Ralegh  has 
declared,  "broken-hearted  from, disappointment  and 
vexation." 

It  was  the  confirmation  of  a  Spanish  league  with 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone  that  at  last  aroused  the  spirit  of 
Elizabeth  and  compelled  action  on  the  lines  of  offence 
advised  by  Ralegh.  Ninety-six  English  sail  were 
equipped  and  the  Dutch  added  twenty-four.  The 
force  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  and  five  hundred 
sailors  and  soldiers,  two  thousand  and  six  hundred 
being  Dutchmen.  Lord  Admiral  Howard  and  Lord 
Essex  were  joint  commanders,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Francis  Vere,  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford,  and  Sir  George  Carew  being  of  their 
council.  The  fleet  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
1596,  and  on  the  twentieth  it  appeared  before 
Cadiz.  Mr.  Stebbing  refers  in  detail  to  some 
contentions  as  to  the  mode  of  attack,  which 
arose  through  a  judgment  being  arrived  at  in  a 
council  of  war  that  took  place  while  Ralegh  was 
intercepting  runaway  Spanish  ships,  and  which 
Ralegh  with  overmastering  power  reversed.  He 
induced  Lord  Essex  to  give  up,  even  in  the  act  of 
disembarking  troops,  the  scheme  thus  previously 
arranged  ;  the  result  being  a  different  line  of  action, 
in  which  the  admirals  and  generals  of  troops  having 
acquiesced,  seconded  Ralegh's  plans  with  enthusiasm 
and  success.  Campbell  and  Guthrie,  both  writing 
exhaustive  accounts  of  the  action,  agree  substan- 
tially in  their  records,  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  brief  biography,  provide  the  most  interesting 
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data.  When  the  fleet  sailed,  so  far  as  all,  except 
the  commanders,  were  concerned,  it  was  with  sealed 
orders.  The  plan  of  attack  advised  by  Ralegh,  after 
the  contention  already  mentioned,  was  first  to  fall 
upon  the  Spanish  galleons  and  galleys  in  the  port. 
Sir  Walter  in  the  Warspite  was  to  lead  the  attack, 
and  to  be  seconded  by  Sir  George  Carew  in  the  Mary 
Rose,  Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  the  Lion,  Sir  Francis 
Vere  in  the  Rainbow,  Vice-Admiral  Cross  in  the 
Swiftsure,  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  in  the  Dreadnought, 
and  by  Dudley  in  the  Nonpareil,  on  board  which 
sailed  Sir  Thomas  Howard. 

The  Spaniards  showed  a  bold  front,  and  made 
a  vigorous,  if  brief,  defence.  Right  under  the 
city  walls  they  ranged  their  galleys,  so  as  to  flank  the 
English  ships  as  they  entered.  Culverins  were 
planted  to  scour  the  channel  of  the  harbour.  The 
guns  of  Port  Philip  and  the  curtain  of  the  city  were 
turned  upon  the  assailants.  In  addition  to  the  galleys 
the  enemy  had  placed  artillery  on  board  their 
large  galleons  ;  the  whole  reaching  from  shore  to 
shore,  were  covered  by  Port  Puntnal  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  But  the  British  "bull-dogs"  were 
of  the  same  breed,  many  of  them  the  same  men 
who  had  annihilated  the  Armada.  At  break  of  day 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  attack  began.  Ralegh, 
with  all  his  native  daring,  fired  by  revengeful 
memories  of  Grenville  and  the  Revenge,  advanced 
under  the  combined  Spanish  fire.  He  pushed  on 
through  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  forts  and  ships 
as  if  his  sloop  of  war  led  a  charmed  life  and  he  him- 
self were  invulnerable.  Ralegh  took  the  fire  without 
returning  it,  even  with  a  single  gun.  He  bore  down 
straight  away  upon  the  Spanish  admiral.  Sir  Francis 
Vere  and  the  attendant  ships,  however,  plied  the 
galleys  so  hotly  that  the  confusion,  the  bloodshed 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  heard  in  the  intervals 
of  the  roar  of  artillery,  struck  dismay  into  the 
Spanish  forces.  The  steadfast  and  irresistible  on- 
come  of  the  English  ships  drove  them  to  despair  of 
their  defence,  and  they  began  to  give  way  and  seek 
safety  in  flight.  ' '  Notwithstanding  their  almost 
unassailable  situation,"  says  Guthrie,  "the  strength 
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of  their  walls,  the  disposition  of  their  guns,  the 
largeness  of  their  vessels,  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  the  experience  of  their  commanders,  and 
the  value  of  the  prizes  they  had  to  defend,  the 
English  at  once  beat  them  from  their  courage  and 
their  conduct.  The  hearts  of  the  brave  and  the 
heads  of  the  wise  were  equally  confounded  when 
Ralegh,  who  had  hitherto  with  amazing  intrepidity 
kept  up  his  fire,  poured  it  all  at  once  into  two  of  the 
largest  Spanish  ships,  the  St.  Philip  and  the  St. 
A?idrew." 

Guthrie  forgets  to  mention  that  these  were  the  two 
ships  that  had  overpowered  Grenville  when  he  fought 
the  Spanish  fleet  singlehanded  at  the  Azores.  They 
were  the  two  largest  warships  of  the  Spanish  power. 
Ralegh  had,  as  he  confessed,  determined  to  be 
V  revenged  for  the  Pevetige,  or  to  second  her  with  my 
own  life."  In  his  attack  of  the  twin  monsters  he  was 
supported  by  the  other  ships.  Each  disputed  with 
the  other  the  post  of  danger.  Essex  anchored  along- 
side of  Ralegh.  The  old  jealousy  had  for  the  time 
being  died  out,  except  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the 
honour  and  glory  of  England.  The  Warspite  was 
badly  hit.  She  was  nigh  upon  sinking  when  Ralegh 
was  rowed  to  Essex's  ship.  Ralegh  told  Essex  in 
default  of  the  fly  boats  he  meant  to  board,  "To 
burn  or  sink  is  the  same  loss,  and  I  must  endure  one 
or  the  other."  "  I  will  second  you  upon  my  honour," 
was  the  gallant  reply.  Raleigh,  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  conference  with  Essex,  returned  to  the  War- 
spite,  which  he  at  once  pushed  into  her  old  place  of 
honour  at  the  head  of  the  attack,  and  proceeded  to 
grapple  the  St.  Philip.  His  companion  ships  followed 
suit.  Panic-stricken,  four  of  the  great  Spanish 
galleons  slipped  their  anchors  and  tried  to  run 
aground.  The  St.  Matthew  and  the  St.  Andrew 
were  captured.  The  St.  Philip  and  the  St.  Thomas 
were  blown  up  by  their  commanders,  and  a  multitude 
of  their  men  were  "burnt  or  drowned.  The  rest  of  the 
Spanish  ships  did  their  best  to  get  out  to  sea,  leaving 
the  complete  capture  of  the  city  an  easy  matter. 
Only  seven  of  the  English  fleet  were  engaged  in  this 
assault,  against  seventy-one  of  the  Spanish.  Ralegh 
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was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  During  the  afternoon 
of  the  victory  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz 
offered  two  million  crowns  to  save  the  Spanish  West- 
India  fleet  outward  bound  that  Ralegh  had  given 
orders  to  intercept.  While  the  proposal  was  being 
considered,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  caused  all 
those  rich  ships  to  be  burnt,  "and  thus  were  the 
galleons,  galleys,  frigates,  argosies,  and  the  fleets  of 
New  Spain  Royal  and  trading  consumed,  except  the 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Andrew  in  possession  of  the 
English." 

In  merchandise  and  plate  the  town  was  very  rich. 
Many  wealthy  prisoners  were  given  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  land  forces.  For  ransom,  says 
Ralegh,  "  some  had  for  their  prisoners  sixteen  or 
twenty  thousand,  some  ten  thousand  ducats,  besides 
great  houses  of  merchandise  ;  what  the  generals 
have  gotten  I  know  least  ;  they  protest  it  is  little  ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  gotten  a  lame  leg  and  a 
deformed  ;  for  the  rest,  either  I  spoke  too  late  or  it 
was  otherwise  resolved.  I  have  not  been  wanting 
in  good  words  or  exceeding  kind  and  regardful 
usage  ;  but  have  possession  of  nought  but  poverty 
and  pain."  It  was  decided  not  to  hold  Cadiz. 
Most  of  the  town  was  destroyed  and  its  fortifications 
dismantled.  The  army  embarked  on  the  5th  of  July. 
A  descent  was  made  on  Faro  and  the  library  of 
Bishop  Osorius  was  taken,  to  become  eventually  the 
nucleus  of  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  Sir  Walter's  col- 
leagues bore  testimony  to  his  valiant  services,  and 
his  murmurs  in  the  matter  of  booty  were  speedily 
stayed  by  the  one  great  reward  which  he  most  desired, 
his  restoration  at  Court.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
following  his  service  before  Cadiz  the  Queen  received 
him  with  much  graciousness  and  reinstated  him  as 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Both  Cecil 
and  Essex  had  advocated  his  cause  with  the  Queen. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ENVY,    HATRED,    AND  MALICE. 

Once  more  powerful  at  Court,  and  in  harmonious 
agreement  with  Cecil  and  Essex,  Ralegh  brought 
about  another  expedition  against  Spain.  This  was 
the  expedition  to  the  Azores,  known  as  the  Island 
Voyage,  the  object  being  to  destroy  the  navy  at 
Ferrol  and  capture  Spain's  Indian  treasure-ships. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  had  the  chief  command.  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  was  vice-admiral.  The  weather 
interfered  with  the  original  plans  of  action.  Ralegh's 
ship  sprung  a  mast.  Ferrol  being  abandoned  the 
place  of  rendezvous  was  Flores.  Arrived  there 
Ralegh  received  orders  to  follow  Essex  to  Fayal, 
which  island  the  Earl  himself  intended  to  attempt. 
Ralegh  sailed  for  Fayal.  Essex  was  not  there. 
The  people  of  the  place  began  to  remove  their  goods. 
Friars,  nuns,  and  the  women  and  the  children  of  the 
town  were  sent  away  in  carts.  The  town  was  well 
fortified,  and  Ralegh's  ships  were  fired  upon  as  they 
entered  the  roadstead.  Essex  did  not  come.  The 
opportunities  for  a  descent  upon  the  island  were  dis- 
counted by  delay.  Ralegh's  officers  and  men  were 
for  beginning  the  attack  without  Essex.  Finally, 
Ralegh  commenced  operations.  After  a  fight  in 
which  Ralegh  himself  more  than  once  had  to  rally 
his  men  in  the  van  of  danger,  Fayal  was  captured, 
and  the  entire  island  was  in  Ralegh's  hands.  When 
all  was  over,  Essex  arrived.  A  great  outcry  arose 
against  Ralegh  on  the  part  of  Essex's  officers  and 
friends.  Essex  was  urged  to  bring  Ralegh  before  a 
court-martial  for  breach  of  discipline.  Blount, 
Shirley,  and  Meyrick  were  his  chief  assailants. 
There  were  others  who  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
Ralegh  ought  to  be  hanged.  Essex  called  his  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  none  should  land  any  troops 
without  the  general's  presence  or  order  on  pain  of 
death.  Ralegh's  answer  to  this  was  that  such  pro- 
vision was  confined  to  captains  and  not  to  him  as  a 
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principal  commander,  with  a  right  of  succession  to 
the  supreme  authority  in  default  of  Essex  and 
Thomas  Howard.  Orders  had  been  given  for  the 
arrest  of  Ralegh's  officers  who  had  joined  in  the 
landing  of  troops.  Against  this  Ralegh  protested, 
insisting  upon  bearing  all  responsibility  himself. 
But  for  the  clamour  of  false  friends  to  Essex  and  open 
enemies  to  Ralegh  the  affair  might  have  been 
accommodated,  leaving  little  or  no  smart  behind.  As 
it  was  Essex  eventually  seemed  to  allow  himself  to 
be  pacified  ;  but  the  breach  thus  re-opened  between 
him  and  Ralegh  was  never  healed.  On  their  way 
home  they  captured  Graciosa,  and  plundered  the 
town  of  Villa  Franca,  besides  taking  several  Spanish 
treasure  ships,  Sir  Walter  in  this  latter  respect  being 
most  fortunate. 

Once  more  in  London,  Ralegh  was  full  of  business. 
He  "  toiled  terribly."  Actively  engaged  in  arming 
and  provisioning  western  ports  against  the  designs 
of  Spain  ;  maintaining  the  ancient  tenures  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  which  were  threatened  ; 
defending  certain  miners  from  the  extortions  of 
merchants  ;  taking  part  in  Parliamentary  debates  ; 
in  consultation  with  the  Privy  Council  as  to 
the  right  way  of  dealing  with  Tyrone's  rising  in 
Ireland  ;  attending  with  his  wife  entertainments  of 
courtesy ;  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  Essex  and 
Cecil  :  Ralegh  had  never  been  more  actively  occupied, 
and  never  it  would  seem  more  the  object  of  envy, 
hatred  and  malice.  The  show  of  cordiality  which 
Essex  exhibited  towards  him  was  not  genuine.  The 
Queen  did  not  mend  matters  by  openly  blaming 
Essex  for  most  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Island 
Voyage.  She  aroused  the  old  jealousy  of  Essex  with 
tenfold  force.  Ralegh,  once  more  a  great  power  at 
Court,  had  much  lip-service  from  professed  friendship, 
but  his  enemies  increased.  He  was  included  in  the 
list  of  those  Englishmen  whom  Tempest  the  Jesuit 
designed  for  destruction  with  poison.  Sir  Christopher 
Blount,  with  several  servants  of  Essex,  laid  a  plot  to 
kill  him.  Meanwhile,  Essex  chagrined  at  Ralegh's 
power,  and  in  despair  of  his  own  fortunes,  went  to 
Ireland  as  Lord-Deputy,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
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intrigues  against  Ralegh,  wrote  letters  to  the  Queen 
charging  him  with  treason,  failed  in  his  Irish  mission, 
returned  suddenly  to  London,  almost  rudely  thrust 
himself  into  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  was  rebuffed 
and  finally  revolted,  and  tried  to  raise  the  Londoners, 
going  through  the  city  on  a  Sunday  with  a  naked 
sword,  and  followed  by  Southampton  and  other  mal- 
contents. Essex  indeed  seems  to  have  behaved  like 
a  madman  ;  and  Ralegh  suggests  that  his  insurrec- 
tion might  not  have  cost  him  his  head  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vulgar  taunt  which  he  had  uttered  against 
Elizabeth  that  "her  conditions  were  as  crooked  as 
her  carcase." 

The  treason  of  Essex  involved  Sir  Christopher 
Blount,  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  Sir  Gilly  Meyrick,  and 
his  secretary  Mr.  Henry  Cuff,  and  several  other 
of  their  accomplices.  They  paid  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives  on  the  block.  In  regard  to  the  charges  which 
they  had  made  against  Ralegh,  Blount  begged  his 
pardon,  and  confessed  the  wrong  he  had  done  him  in 
the  spread  of  reports  abroad  to  inflame  the  populace 
against  him.  Nevertheless,  Ralegh  had  lost  much 
of  the  esteem  of  the  people.  The  fall  of  Essex, 
who  had  always  been  a  favourite,  still  further  dis- 
counted Ralegh's  reputation.  Many  reports  to  his 
disadvantage  continued  to  be  circulated.  Cecil 
hindered  his  advancement.  But  for  him  he  would 
have  been  a  Privy  Councillor.  Cecil  professed  to  be 
not  unwilling  to  see  this  promotion,  if  Ralegh  would 
resign  the  Captaincy  of  the  Guard  to  Sir  George 
Carew.  Ralegh  would  not  make  that  sacrifice,  pre- 
ferring to  continue  plain  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  knight. 
The  Queen,  however,  conferred  other  honours  upon 
him  including  the  Governorship  of  Jersey  but  he  was 
disappointed  of  his  ambitions  in  many  respects,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  sulked  more  or  less  at  Sherborne, 
where,  however,  he  was  very  content  in  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  his  little  son  and  heir.  He  engaged 
himself  in  fresh  efforts  to  utilise  his  Guiana  dis- 
coveries, and  in  the  year  1602,  he  made  a  last 
attempt  to  complete  his  colonisation  schemes  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  sent  out  two  small  expeditions.  They 
did  nothing  of  moment.     In  the  midst  of  these  vari- 
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ations  of  good  fortune  and  ill,  one  is  tempted  to 
reflect  upon  the  might-have-beens.  Mr.  Gosse,  for 
example,  suggests  that  it  might  have  been  a  happy 
circumstance  if  Ralegh  had  accompanied  the  last  of 
these  expeditions.  Had  he  been  out  of  England 
when  the  Queen  died  he  might  have  been  saved  from 
the  calumny  of  treason,  and  given  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  establishment  of  his  Colony  ;  for  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  desire  to  conciliate  James  he 
must  in  these  latter  years  have  grown  tired  of  being 
a  waiter  on  royal  favours.  Under  the  1 '  might  have 
been  "  suggested  by  Mr.  Gosse,  James  would  have 
been  spared  the  most  odious  and  cruel  act  of  his 
miserable  reign.  But  that  which  has  blasted  the 
memory  of  James  has  exalted  the  name  of  Ralegh. 
Had  he  been  spared  the  tragic  confirmation  of  his 
greatness  on  Tower  Hill,  he  would  still  have  lived  in 
history  as  an  embodiment  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
splendid  age  of  Elizabeth,  bracketed  for  immortal 
fame  with  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  ;  but  his  captivity 
and  death  give  him  a  still  higher  distinction  in  "  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  THE  TOWER. 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  fell  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 
King  James  hated  him  from  the  first.  When 
he  was  introduced  the  King  received  him  with  a 
pun  upon  his  name.  "By  my  soul,  man,  I  have 
heard  but  rawly  of  thee  ! "  Later  when  James 
boasted  that  he  could  have  won  the  succession  by- 
force,  Ralegh  exclaimed  "Would  God  that  had  been 
put  to  the  trial!"  "Why?"  asked  the  King. 
"  Because,"  said  Ralegh,  "  your  Majesty  would  then 
have  known  your  friends  from  your  foes  !  "  Aubrey 
said  James  never  forgave  this  oracular  repartee. 
Ralegh  had  the  faculty  of  exciting  animosity  in  a 
dull  and  ungenerous  nature.  Jealousy,  as  well  as 
fear  of  Ralegh,  no  doubt  operated  to  Ralegh's  dis- 
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advantage  in  the  weak  and  narrow  soul  of  James. 
Forthwith  he  began  to  cut  off  Ralegh's  income,  and 
to  shear  him  of  his  offices.  In  his  stead  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Guard.  He 
was  ejected  from  Durham  House.  He  bore  his 
reverses  with  patience.  He  tried  to  conciliate  the 
King.  Diplomacy  was  busy  in  the  direction  of  a 
peace  with  Spain.  Negotiations  begun  in  Elizabeth's 
time  were  renewed  with  proposals  of  conditions  that 
accentuated  the  opposition  of  Ralegh  and  his  in- 
judicious friend  Cobham.  France  feared  an  Anglo- 
Spanish  alliance.  The  conduct  of  James  gave  colour 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrangement.  Ralegh 
was  not  only  dead  against  any  accommodation  with 
Spain,  but  he  pressed  upon  the  King  the  idea  of 
signalising  his  succession  in  feats  of  arms  against 
Philip.  James  had  altogether  opposite  views,  and 
Ralegh  failed  to  gauge  his  idiosyncrasies.  Presently, 
there  were  plots  afoot  against  the  King,  "plot  and 
plot  within  plot,"  in  which  sundry  discontented  noble- 
men and  one  or  two  priests  were  concerned.  'l  The 
intrigue,  '  a  dark  kind  of  treason,'  as  Rushworth  calls 
it,  '  a  sham  plot,'  as  it  is  styled  by  Sir  John  Hawles, 
belongs  to  our  story  only  so  far  as  the  cross  machi- 
nations involved  Ralegh.  "  His  slender  relation 
to  it  is  as  hard  to  fix  as  a  cobweb  or  a  night- 
mare." 

Nevertheless,  Ralegh's  enemies  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  trial  for  treason,  in  connection  with 
Cobham's  intercourse  with  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  a 
Flemish  nobleman,  in  the  King  of  Spain's  service. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Cobham,  with  the  authority 
of  the  Privy  Council,  had  had  official  interviews  with 
him  ;  and  it  was  natural  enough  now  that  the  Duke 
came  to  England  under  James  as  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador with  a  pacific  mission  that  he  and  Cobham 
should  renew  their  acquaintanceship.  Cobham  de- 
siring to  advance  the  cause  of  the  ambassador,  and 
presuming  upon  his  intimacy  with  Ralegh,  was 
foolish  and  indiscreet  enough,  entirely  on  his  own 
account  and  without  consultation  with  his  friend,  to 
suggest  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  to 
Ralegh  to  secure  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  a  policy 
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of  peace.  While  Cobham  was  on  close  terms  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  plot  was  being  hatched 
to  overthow  the  dynasty  of  James.  Cobham  was 
intimate  with  the  conspirators  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  their  designs.  His  knowledge  of  the 
men  was,  however,  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion 
against  him,  and  Ralegh's  friendship  with  Cobham 
was  the  cue  for  the  hostile  inventions  of  his  enemies. 
Ralegh  was  not  only  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
hated  of  James,  but  he  had  made  enemies  of  Cecil 
and  Howard.  His  unscrupulous  opponents  deemed 
the  occasion  favourable  to  his  ruin.  He  was  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  plot  to  depose  the  King.  The 
only  shadow  of  a  thought  against  him  was  in  Cob- 
ham's  ridiculous  proposal  that  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor should  buy  him  over  to  help  on  the  scheme  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Spain.  This 
was  distorted  into  an  accusation  that  Ralegh  was 
willing  to  become  a  Spanish  spy.  In  default  of  any 
kind  of  evidence  against  him  one  Dyer  was  called  to 
prove  that  he  hdard  a  gentleman  at  Lisbon  say  that 
Don  Ralegh  and  Don  Cobham  would  cut  the  King's 
throat  before  his  coronation. 

The  trial  was  conducted  in  a  brutal  spirit  of  antag- 
onism to  the  illustrious  prisoner.  The  language  of 
the  prosecuting  Attorney-General  Coke  was  vulgarly 
vituperative.  No  wonder  that  a  certain  odium  still 
clings  to  the  fame  of  both  Bench  and  Bar,  when 
history  gives  us  so  many  instances  of  the  shameless 
time-serving  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  In  our 
day  one  loves  to  think  that  the  Bench  at  least  is  above 
suspicion,  but  the  Bar  is  by  no  means  free  of  a 
bullying  brutality  that  has  been  the  object  of  attack 
and  denunciation  at  the  hands  of  many  of  the  most 
famous  of  English  authors  and  publicists.  Coke  was 
a  fine  example  of  what  is  possible  under  Court  in- 
fluence, unchecked  by  judicial  authority.  He  called 
Ralegh  "  a  damnable  atheist,"  "a  spider  of  hell," 
and  "  a  viperous  traitor."  Ralegh  was  promptly 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  con- 
veyed from  Winchester  to  the  Tower  ;  and  although 
not  immediately  brought  to  execution  daily  expected 
his  death       "You  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,"  he 
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wrote  to  his  loving-  companion,  "my  last  words  in 
these  my  last  lines.  My  love  I  send  you  that  you 
may  keep  it  when  I  am  dead  ;  and  my  counsel  that 
you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would 
not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows  ;  dear  Bess, 
let  them  go  to  the  grave  with  me  and  be  buried  in  the 
dust.  And  seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that 
I  should  see  you  any  more,  bear  my  destruction 
patiently  and  with  a  heart  like  yourself.  First,  I 
send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart  can  conceive 
or  my  words  express  for  your  many  travels  and  care 
for  me  ;  which  though  they  have  not  taken  effect  as 
you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is  not  less  ;  but  pay 
it  I  never  shall  in  this  world."  Then  he  begs  her  not 
to  mourn  for  him  "  that  am  but  dust  "  ;  and  gives  her 
much  advice  as  to  their  son  and  the  property  he  be- 
queaths to  her.  "  I  cannot  write  much,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
when  all  sleep  ;  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate 
my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  body 
which  living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in 
Sherborne  or  in  Exeter  church  by  my  father  and 
mother.  I  can  say  no  more  :  time  and  death  call 
me  away.  The  everlasting  God,  powerful,  infinite 
and  inscrutable  God  Almighty,  who  is  goodness  itself, 
the  true  light  and  life,  keep  you  and  yours ;  and 
have  mercy  upon  me,  and  forgive  my  persecutors 
and  accusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious 
kingdom.  My  dear  wife,  farewell.  Bless  my  boy, 
pray  for  me,  and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in 
his  arms." 

Ralegh  felt  that  he  had  little  to  expect  from  his 
persecutors  now  that  his  life  was  forfeit.  But  James 
did  not  venture  at  that  time  to  carry  out  the  extreme 
penalty  that  had  been  pronounced  upon  him. 
He  held  the  axe  over  his  victim's  head  with  a 
feline  instinct  of  torture.  Hoping  to  obtain  some 
inculpating  evidence  from  the  last  confessions  of 
other  condemned  men,  he  had  them  led  to  the 
block  reprieving  some  of  them  at  the  last  moment. 
He  caused  Ralegh  to  see  from  his  window  more  than 
one  of  these  tragedy-farces.    At  length  the  eternal 
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spring  of  hope  welled  up  in  the  hearts  of  Ralegh  and 
his  wife,  and  the  great  public  were  glad  of  the  stay 
of  execution.  The  more  the  world  got  to  know  of 
the  charges  against  Ralegh  and  to  consider  them, 
the  more  his  innocence  was  established  in  general 
opinion  ;  and  the  more  his  absence  from  public  life 
was  noted  the  more  seriously  was  he  missed  from 
its  national  enterprise  and  maritime  eclat.  It  is 
difficult  to  credit  James  with  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  personal  advantage  ;  but  for  the  time  being 
he  must  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  as  to  such  credit 
of  human  feeling  and  remorse  as  his  advocates  may 
invent  for  him.  He  not  only  did  not  carry  out  the 
sentence  against  Ralegh,  but  he  permitted  his 
prisoner  many  indulgences.  While  he  confiscated 
his  estates  and  handed  them  overtoCarr,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Somerset,  he  gave  Lady  Ralegh  eight 
thousand  pounds  for  herself  and  children,  as  purchase 
money  of  Sir  Walter's  life  interest  ;  he  permitted  her 
to  retain  some  goods  and  chattels  ;  and  above  all,  in 
the  estimation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  king  granted 
Lady  Ralegh's  petition  that  she  might  be  a  prisoner 
with  her  husband  and  share  his  confinement.  They 
were  comfortably  lodged,  Sir  Walter,  Lady  Ralegh 
and  their  son  ;  but  it  took  most  of  the  little  income 
they  had  left  to  pay  their  expenses  in  the  Tower. 
Ralegh  spent  much  time  in  drawing  up  petitions  and 
formulating  schemes  by  way  of  securing  some  certain 
portion  for  his  wife  and  children.  His  wife,  during 
an  epidemic  of  malaria  in  the  prison,  went  to  Sher- 
borne, while  its  destiny  was  still  uncertain  and 
returning  to  the  Tower  brought  another  inmate  in 
their  second  son.  The  child  was  christened  Carew  , 
the  first-born  being  named  Walter. 

Time  ran  on  even  in  the  Tower.  Ralegh  com- 
menced his  History  of  the  World,  and  wrote  some 
touching  poems  and  several  essays  of  a  political  and 
miscellaneous  character.  Queen  Anne  took  her 
unfortunate  eldest  son  to  visit  Ralegh  in  his  confine- 
ment. Both  the  Queen  and  her  son  took  a  fancy  to 
the  illustrious  prisoner,  and,  encouraged  by  Her 
Majesty,  Ralegh  asked  Lord  Salisbury  to  let  him  go 
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to  Guiana  on  an  expedition  for  gold.  He  offered, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  he  was  "  a  runagate,"  to 
leave  his  wife  and  sons  as  hostages  ;  and  furthermore 
he  said  the  Queen  and  Salisbury  might  have  all  the 
treasure  he  should  bring  back.  He  pleaded  unavail- 
ingly,  and  instead  of  enlargement  his  Tower  privileges 
were  diminished.  Lady  Ralegh  had  offended  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  by  driving  thither  in  her  coach. 
She  was  admonished  to  do  so  no  more.  It  was  ordered 
that  at  five  o'clock  each  evening  Ralegh  and  his 
servants  should  retire  to  their  separate  apartments, 
and  that  guests  should  not  be  admitted  any  more  in 
an  evening.  This  sent  Lady  Ralegh  to  her  own 
house.  To  this  enforced  loneliness  we  are,  no  doubt, 
indebted  for  much  of  her  husband's  literary  work. 
Later,  when  he  had  been  in  the  Tower  some  eight  or 
ten  years,  Prince  Henry  was  his  frequent  guest,  and 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  Ralegh  once  more 
seized  the  opportunity  to  put  forward  his  plans  for 
an  expedition  to  Guiana,  but  without  effect. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MARTYRDOM. 

Before  the  young  Prince  died,  he  had  obtained  a 
promise  from  his  father  that  Ralegh  should  be 
released  at  Christmas,  161 2  ;  but  the  Prince  had  been 
dead  six  weeks  when  the  happy  time  of  Christmas 
came,  and  the  King  forgot  his  promise.  It  was  not 
until  four  years  later,  and  after  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
nearly  thirteen  years,  that  his  two  worst  enemies, 
Somerset  and  Northumberland,  being  succeeded  by 
Winwood  and  Villiers,  his  desires  were  listened  to 
by  the  King,  aided  by  such  influence  as  was  possessed 
by  the  Queen  ;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  1616, 
His  Majesty  signed  the  warrant  of  his  release  from 
the  Tower.  The  conditions  were  onerous.  He  was 
to  live  in  his  own  house  with  a  keeper  ;  he  was  not 
to  visit  the  Court  or  to  be  seen  at  any  public  assembly  ; 
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but  to  occupy  his  whole  time  in  preparations  for  his 
voyage.  He  took  a  house  in  Broad  Street,  and  lived 
there  with  his  wife  and  sons  in  close  retirement  for 
fourteen  months.  He  invested  all  he  had  left  of  his 
confiscated  wealth  in  the  expedition,  the  ^"8,000 
and  interest  from  the  Sherborne  estate,  ^"2,500 
which  Lady  Ralegh  raised  from  the  sale  of  some  land 
of  her  own,  ^5,000  that  Ralegh  borrowed  chiefly  of 
a  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and  ^15,000  was  con- 
tributed by  friends.  During  the  fourteen  months  a 
fleet  of  six  or  eight  ships  was  got  together,  and  it 
sailed  from  Plymouth  June  12,  161 7.  Philip  III., 
watchful  of  Ralegh's  proceedings,  obtained  a 
guarantee  from  James  that  the  expedition  should  do 
no  injury  to  Spain.  James  not  only  gave  this  but  is 
shrewdly  suspected  of  supplying  the  ambassador 
with  such  data  concerning  Ralegh's  plans  as  finally 
led  to  defeat  and  ruin.  One  of  his  ships  was  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
During  a  little  difficulty  which  arose  between  him  and 
the  people  of  Lanzarote,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
Canaries,  the  traitor  ship  disappeared  in  the  night. 
It  had  gone  to  England  falsely  reporting  that  Ralegh 
had  made  a  piratical  attack  on  an  island  belonging 
to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  informant  was  after- 
wards punished  for  this  treachery,  but  his  false 
report  strengthened  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  the 
ambassador  Gondomar,  practising  on  the  weakness 
of  James  and  his  dislike  of  Ralegh,  obtained  for  his 
master  such  details  of  the  Guiana  expedition  as 
enabled  Spain  to  further  obstruct  Ralegh's  opera- 
tions. Ralegh  was  stricken  with  illness  at  a  critical 
moment  of  his  enterprise  and  could  not  accompany 
his  comrades  inland.  The  adventure  ended  in  disaster. 
The  climax  of  Ralegh's  disappointment  was  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  killed  in  the  storming  of 
San  Thome.  Though  it  might  fairly  be  contended 
that  this  settlement  lay  outside  the  agreement  that 
Ralegh  should  not  injure  Spain,  the  ambassador 
contrived  to  overrule  this  contention,  and  on  Ralegh's 
return  to  England,  broken  in  health  and  fortune, 
James    assured    Spain   that    "  not  all   those  who 
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had  given  security  for  Ralegh  could  save  him  from 
the  gallows."  With  vicious  speed  and  unrelenting- 
malice  he  threw  Ralegh  back  into  the  Tower.  In 
face  of  a  public  disposition  to  resent  the  Spanish 
charges  against  Ralegh,  and  the  possibility  that  a 
jury  might  not  be  found  to  convict  him,  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
After  frequently  examining  the  prisoner,  it  reported 
that  no  legal  judgment  could  be  drawn  against 
him  "for  any  offence  which  he  had  committed  as 
an  attainted  man."  James  had  promised  Spain 
and  himself  that  Ralegh  should  die  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  call  him  to  judgment  upon  his  former 
sentence  of  some  fifteen  years  previously,  which 
was  accordingly  done  as  Campbell  says,  "with 
all  the  circumstances  of  iniquity  and  brutality  that 
can  well  be  conceived."  He  was  taken  out  of  bed  in 
a  fit  of  ague  and  hurried  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  the  order  for  his  death  being  read,  he 
was  asked  why  execution  should  not  be  awarded. 
He  offered  justification  of  his  conduct,  but  the  Court 
would  not  hear  him.  The  warrant  for  his  execution, 
which  the  King  had  already  signed,  was  produced, 
and  the  very  next  day,  Thursday,  October  29th,  1618, 
he  was  brought  to  the  block.  He  accepted  the  inevit- 
able in  a  cheerful  spirit,  ate  his  breakfast,  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  went  forth  to  death  and  everlasting  fame. 
Dr.  Townson,  Dean  of  Westminster,  expostulated 
with  him  on  what  seemed  to  the  churchman  an  undue 
indifference  to  death,  whereupon  Ralegh  said  he 
never  feared  death,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  though 
to  others  it  might  seem  grievous,  yet  for  himself  he 
would  rather  die  so  than  in  a  burning  fever.  After 
some  conversation  with  a  few  courageous  friends, 
who  attended  him  on  the  scaffold,  he  concluded  an 
address  to  the  spectators  by  desiring  them  to  join 
him  in  prayer  to  God,  "whom  I  have  grievously 
offended,  being  a  man  full  of  vanity,  who  has  lived  a 
sinful  life,  in  such  callings  as  have  been  most  induc- 
ing to  it.  For  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  and  a 
courtier;  which  are  all  courses  of  wickedness  and 
vice."    On  taking  leave  of  Lord  Arundel,  he  en- 
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treated  him  to  use  his  endeavours  with  the  King  that 
no  scandalous  writings  to  defame  him  should  be 
published  after  his  death.  Then  turning  to  the  rest 
he  said  :  "I  have  a  long  journey  to  go,  and  will, 
therefore,  now  take  my  leave."  Putting  off  his  gown 
and  doublet,  he  called  to  the  executioner  to  show  him 
the  axe.  The  officer  hesitated.  "I  pray  thee  let 
me  see  it,"  said  Ralegh,  "dost  thou  think  I  am 
afraid  of  it?"  Having  received  it  from  the  execu- 
tioner, he  felt  along  the  edge  of  it,  and,  with  a  smile, 
said  to  the  sheriff,  "  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it 
is  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases."  The  executioner 
knelt  down  and  asked  his  forgiveness.  Sir  Walter  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  granted  his  request. 
The  officer  then  asked  him  which  way  he  would 
lay  himself  upon  the  block.  "  So  the  heart  be  right," 
was  the  reply,  "it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies."  His  head  being  struck  off  it  was  exhibited  on 
both  sides  of  the  scaffold,  and  then  reverently  con- 
veyed away  in  Lady  Ralegh's  mourning  coach.  His 
body  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  church  ;  his  head 
being  preserved  by  his  widow,  who  survived  him  for 
nine  and  twenty  years. 

Thus  fell  England's  great  warrior  and  statesman, 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  and 
pusillanimity  of  James  the  First,  whose  tribute  to 
the  nobility  and  honour  of  his  victim,  considering  the 
occasion  of  it,  is  an  aggravation  of  his  offence  against 
God  and  his  country.  Discovering  soon  after  Ralegh's 
death  that  Spain  was  not  likely  to  recompense  his 
un-English  complacency,  he  made,  says  Oldys,  one  of 
his  own  ministers  write  to  his  agent  in  Spain,  to  let 
the  Court  know  that  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  unworthy  people  in  the  world  if  they  did  not 
now  act  with  the  sincerity  His  Majesty  had  shown  in 
his  dealings  with  them,  notably  of  late  "  By  causing 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  to  be  put  to  death,  chiefly  for  the 
giving  of  them  satisfaction.  Further  to  let  them  see 
how,  in  many  actions  of  late,  His  Majesty  had 
strained  upon  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
especially  in  this  last  concerning  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
who  died  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  constancy. 
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Lastly,  that  he  should  let  them  know  how  able  a 
man  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  to  have  done  His 
Majesty  service.  Yet  to  give  them  content,  he  hath 
not  spared  him  ;  when,  by  preserving  him,  he  might 
have  given  great  satisfaction  to  his  subjects,  and  had 
at  command  upon  all  occasions  as  useful  a  man  as 
served  any  Prince  in  Christendom." 

*#*  For  the  facts  upon  which  this  brief  Essay  on  a  great  subject 
has  been  written,  the  Author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
following  works: — Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals  (1742); 
British  Biography  (1768)  ;  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ;  Harvey  and 
Hatton's  Newfoundland  (1883)  ;  Hannah's  Selection  of  Poems,  by 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  (1891)  ;  Birch's  Miscellaneous  Writings  (1751)  : 
and  the  Biographical  Treatises  by  Edwards  (1868),  Gosse  (1 888), 
and  Stebbing  (1891). 
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Since  Fairholt  told  the 
story  of  the  tobacco 
plant  and  the  process 
of  its  manufacture,  the 
cigarette  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  leading-  fea- 
ture in  the  English  to- 
bacco factory.  The 
famous  cockney  con- 
fines his  graphic  chapter 
on  the  treatment  of  the 
golden  leaf  in  England 
to  its  preparation  for 
pipes  and  cigars,  for 
chewing  and  for  snuff. 
They  did  not  make 
cigarettes  in  the  factory 
where  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  shadow  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  missed 
therefore  a  picturesque 
phase  of  English  to- 
bacco manufacture  of 
the  present  day,  and 
with  it  certain  attractive 
ociations  which  belong  to  the  light  and  airy 
moke  "  of  the  Continent  and  the  East.  He  knew 
puros  and  the papelotos  of  the  Spaniards,  and  quotes 
national  proverb — "  A  paper  cigarette,  a  glass  of 
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fresh  water,  and  the  kiss  of  a  pretty  girl  will  sustain  a 
man  for  a  day  without  eating-  ;  "  but  "  Carmen,"  the 
heroine  of  the  French  librettist,  and  "Vjera,"  the 
heroine  of  the  English  novelist,  are  of  these  latter 
days,  and  they  give  a  touch  of  romance  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  modern  tobacco  factory. 

While  the  great  Liverpool  house  of  Cope  has  been 
growing  up  from  small  things  to  great,  it  has  ab- 
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sorbed  into  its  work  all  that  is  new  in  the  taste 
and  fashion  of  smoking  ;  and  it  will  have  some  re- 
markable chapters  to  add  to  Fairholt's  famous  book, 
upon  a  new  edition  of  which  its  editors  are  now 
engaged.  Not  the  least  notable  of  these  should  be 
an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  cigarette  into 
England.  The  psychologist  would  of  course  treat 
the    subject    in  regard  to  its  physical  and  moral 
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influence  on  the  race.  He  would  see  in  it  evidence 
of  retrogression  or  progress,  according  as  he  was  a 
smoker  or  the  opposite,  a  pessimist  who  sees  the 
world  spinning  down  the  grooves  of  change  to  ever- 
lasting perdition,  or  an  optimist,  who  can  view  all 
creation  with  calm  content  through  the  ethereal 
smoke  of  a  mild  cigar.  To  either  or  both  of  these 
gentlemen  I  venture  to  present  a  scene  for  reflection, 
an  incident  in  the  daily  history  of  this  Lancashire 
tobacco  factory.  A  large  wrell-lighted  hall  ;  long 
rows  of  desks.  At  the  desks  long  rows  of  girls.  In 
a  corner  near  the  door  a  small  room  of  inspection.  It 
is  like  a  girls'  college.  The  room  of  observation 
contains  the  desks  of  the  professors.  The  students 
leave  their  seats  and  go  to  the  sliding  windows  with 
their  tasks.  Their  papers  are  duly  registered,  and 
fresh  work  handed  out.  There  is  a  pleasant  murmur 
of  girlish  voices,  now  and  then  a  snatch  of  song  or 
chorus,  and  once  in  a  way  something  like  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  American  siffleuse  who  whistled  her  way 
through  Europe  with  far  more  success  than  Gold- 
smith with  his  flute.  In  response  to  a  remark  which 
I  make  about  the  order  of  the  place,  the  cheerful 
order,  the  order  that  does  not  chafe  under  restraint, 
my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  who  is  at  my  elbow 
as  I  wander  at  will  from  room  to  room,  remarks, 
"  We  find  what  strikes  you  as  worthy  of  note  quite 
easy  to  maintain,  without  either  set  rules  or  regula- 
tions." It  occurs  to  me  now  to  mention  that  the 
works  are  peculiarly  free  from  Notices  that  you  must 
this  or  you  may  not  do  that  ;  Affiches  announcing 
fines  for  this  and  fines  for  the  other.  "  The  Lancet 
in  one  of  its  semi-learned  articles  some  time  ago," 
says  my  friend,  "  declared  4  That  the  employment  of 
women  clerks  in  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  establishment  in  which  females  are  brought 
together  except  under  a  discipline  approximating  to 
that  of  a  prison  in  its  severity  can  fail  to  be  the  scene 
of  excitement,  chatter  and  what  is  called  chaff.' 
That  is  quite  contrary  to  our  experience  ;  "  and  any 
one  with  half  an  eye  can  see  this.  "  A  little  common 
sense,    some    consideration    for    the  girls'  regular 
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work  under  conditions  made  as  comfortable  as  is 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  employer  and  employed," 
says  my  guide,  "  and  we  find  that  the  unwritten  law 
is  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  proper  and  healthy 
discipline — and  that  you  know  cannot  always  be  said 
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even  for  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  assem- 
blage of  English  gentlemen  —  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." I  discovered  later  in  the  day  that  the 
hands,  in  this  typical  factory  of  the  North,  are  cared 
for  in  many  other  ways  than  what  belongs  to  the 
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mere  discipline  of  the  work-rooms.  The  girls  who 
come  to  work  from  a  distance  are  provided  with  firing 
and  cooking  free  of  charge  ;  they  bring  their  food  ; 
it  is  cooked  and  properly  served  in  a  large  room  at 
the  appointed  hours  for  meal-times  ;  and  further, 
ill-health  and  sickness  are  met  by  a  Benevolent  Fund 
which  ensures,  through  a  liberal  administration,  help 
in  case  of  need,  the  arrangements  including  an 
endowed  bed  at  the  hospital,  change  of  air  by  the  sea, 
and  in  cases  of  pulmonary  complaint,  orders  for  the 
Devonshire  hospital  at  Buxton.  Cope's  has  many 
attractions  for  steady  work-people.  When  the  firm 
changed  the  concern  into  a  Limited  Liability  Company 
it  divided  the  shares  among  its  employes  and  cus- 
tomers, and  for  many  it  is  therefore  a  co-operative 
establishment,  and  of  a  very  profitable  kind.  The 
original  founders  of  the  works,  two  brothers,  are 
dead,  but  as  it  is  with  royalty  so  with  the  tobacco 
king  :  he  never  dies.  "The  king  is  dead — long  live 
the  king."  Harking  back  to  A  Cigarette  Maker's 
Romance,  one  of  the  Cope  brothers  had  even  more 
than  the  physique  of  the  Cossack  who  would  pick  up 
a  leaf  and  cram  it  with  the  tobacco  he  was  chopping 
and  smoke  it  with  gusto.  This  Liverpool  manu- 
facturer, who  was  one  of  the  finest  possible  judges  of 
tobacco,  would  take  the  fresh  leaves  of  a  new  cargo, 
roll  them  up  and  smoke  his  extempore  cigar  without 
turning  a  hair,  though  such  a  "taster"  would  be 
calculated  to  stagger  the  strongest  smoker.  There 
are  many  old  hands  in  the  factory  who  carry  on  the 
fine  traditions  of  the  house  in  the  matter  of  judging 
tasting  and  blending  of  tobaccos  ;  and  the  chief  of 
the  snuff  department,  hale,  hearty  and  strong  has 
literally  lived  in  the  dust  of  his  delicate  work  for 
thirty  years. 

It  might,  you  see,  at  first  blush  have  been  a 
College  for  Girls,  this  great  hall  in  the  factory,  but  it  is 
only  the  cigarette  room — the  room  of  the  most  expert 
workers,  it  is  true — the  upper  school,  if  we  may  so 
describe  it,  seeing  that  there  are  other  rooms  in 
which  beginners  are  taught  their  business.  The 
atmosphere  is  fragrant  with  the  weed  that  "  cheers 
the  tar's    labours    or    the  Turkman's    rest."  It 
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is  a  mixed  perfume  from  Virginia,  Persia,  Manilla, 
and  "  far  Kathay."  In  most  factories  the  noise  of 
machinery  is  incessant.  The  rooms  are  full  of 
flying-  wheels  and  snake-like  bands  that  perform 
endless  gyrations  all  around  you.  Here  in  this 
great  hall  of  the  cigarette-makers,  the  sound  of 
machinery  is  far  away.  It  is  more  like  the  hum  of  a 
city,  or  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  In  that  professorial- 
looking  apartment  in  a  corner  of  the  room  there  are 
ladies  engaged  in  weighing  out  certain  quantities  of 
tobacco  and  receiving  the  weed  back  in  due  course 
made  up  into  cigarettes.  The  tobacco  is  given  out 
in  numbered  boxes  ;  it  is  returned  in  the  same 
vehicles  transformed  into  cigarettes ;  it  has  been 
first  debited  to  the  maker,  to  whom  the  cigarettes 
are  now  duly  credited  ;  and  so  at  the  end  of  the 
week  the  balance  is  struck  and  it  averages  upwards 
of  fifteen  shillings  per  week  each  for  the  two  hundred 
girls  you  see  at  their  desks,  not  studying  Euclid,  but 
making  cigarettes.  I  call  the  table  a  desk.  It  has 
sides  and  compartments  such  as  desks  have  ;  and  it 
is  generally  made  for  four,  two  on  one  side,  two  on 
the  other.  It  is  here  that  the  box  of  tobacco  is 
turned  into  the  box  of  cigarettes  which  you  see 
weighed  and  booked  in  the  office  that  is  part  of  the 
cigarette-makers'  room.  There  is  no  machinery 
here,  except  the  finest  of  human  machinery,  the  deft 
and  supple  fingers,  and  the  quick  intelligence  of  the 
operator.  She  takes  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  wraps  it  in 
her  dainty  bit  of  rice  paper,  and  with  a  stick  of 
starch-paste,  imprisons  the  yellow  weed,  and  by  her 
side  gradually  grows  a  pile  of  cigarettes,  each  the 
same  size,  each  the  same  weight  to  a  mere  sprig. 
As  the  tale  goes  on  she  chats  quietly  to  her  neigh- 
bour or  hums  a  tune,  or  sings  a  snatch  of  song 
which  others  take  up  for  a  moment  ;  and  then  all  is 
silent  again,  except  the  murmur  of  voices  and  that 
distant  hum  of  the  vast  machinery  that  is  all  about 
them,  above  and  below.  1  have  likened  it  to  the 
murmur  of  the  ocean,  which  it  might  well  be  seeing 
how  near  to  the  works  is  the  busy  Mersey  river. 
There  is  a  certain  sombreness  in  the  dresses  of 
the  girls  which  might  easily  be  alleviated.  Nearly 
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all  Lancashire  operative  women  wear  a  shawl,  and 
every  Lancashire  girl  carries  it  with  grace.  These 
cigarette-makers  have  shawls  ;  they  work  in  them 
mostly,  flinging  the  two  ends  away  from  their 
bosoms  and  over  their  shoulders  so  as  to  give 
their  arms  perfect  freedom.  If  the  shawls  were  not 
generally  of  a  dark  hue,  the  characteristic  garment 
might  give  an  artistic  tone  of  colour  to  the  scene, 
As  it  is,  however,  the  living  picture  is  striking 
enough.  It  does  not  perhaps  recall  the  Carmen 
factory,  nor  does  it  realise  the  famous  establishment 
of  Christian  Fischelowitz  from  South  Russia  in  A 
Cigarette-Maker 's  Romance  ;  but  the  material  for  such 
scenes  and  romances  is  no  doubt  all  there.  Examine 
each  desk  or  table  as  they  pass,  and  you  will  find 
ample  notes  for  fanciful  speculation.  Glance  first  at 
the  desk,  and  you  will  tell  the  character  of  the  girl 
before  you  look  at  her.  A  slovenly  desk,  nothing 
there  but  the  tobacco,  the  starch-stick  and  the  tale 
of  work,  and  you  will  find  in  the  worker  a  dull  face, 
and  an  uninteresting  personality-  Most  of  the  tables 
however  show  efforts  at  decoration,  many  of  them 
are  furnished  with  bits  of  mirrors — not  the  hand- 
glass that  Fildes  gave  to  the  heroine  of  Reade's 
Wandering  Heir,  not  the  kind  of  mirror  that  Hetty 
Sorrel  saw  her  fair  face  in  ; — but  strips  of  larger 
mirrors,  bits  of  looking-glass,  and  once  in  a  way 
a  genuine  complete  article.  Here  and  there  on  the 
dividing  shelves  of  the  compartments  you  will  find 
pictures  from  ornamental  bonbon-boxes,  the  lids 
of  cigarette  cases,  or  cuttings  from  illustrated 
magazines.  Now  it  is  a  ship  at  sea,  then  a  love- 
scene  ;  now  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  beauty  ;  once  in  a 
way  a  bit  of  florid  landscape  ;  and  be  sure  that  the 
desk  or  table  most  tastefully  arranged  will  have  for 
its  mistress  if  not  a  pretty  girl  an  interesting  one, 
with  bright  eyes,  clean,  well-cut  gown,  and  hair  done 
up  in  the  latest  style  of  the  coiffeur's  art. 

This  is  a  typical  room  in  the  great  tobacco  factory, 
with,  as  I  have  said,  the  vast,  complicated  machinery 
of  the  entire  place  going  on  above,  below,  and  on  all 
sides.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  my  reader  with 
a  mere  detailed  description  of  tobacco-making  or  a 
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technical  account  of  the  latest  mechanism  of  the 
trade  ;  but  rather  to  give  the  raison  d'eti'e  for  the 
charming-  drawings  which  adorn  these  pages. 
Fairholt  has  told  us  how  tobacco  is  grown  ;  how  the 
planter's  stock  is  received  in  England  ;  how  the 
hogsheads  are  unpacked  ;  how  at  the  manufacturers 
it  goes  through  the  several  processes  of  stripping, 
sorting,  cutting,  drying,  curing,  and  working  up 
into  its  several  forms  of  smoking  preparations. 
There  are  few  changes  in  all  this  to-day,  except  such 
as  belong  to  the  extra  care  in  handling  and  the  more 
rapid  production  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
labour-saving  machinery.  The  author  of  Tobacco  :  its 
History  and  Associations,  had  no  experience  of  the 
cigarette-maker  as  you  see  her  here,  and  several  of 
the  pictures  that  illustrate  these  pages  are  incidental 
to  the  newer  order  of  things.  One  is  struck  every 
now  and  then  in  all  parts  of  the  factory  with  the 
picturesque  side  of  the  work,  and  the  artistic  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  workers.  There  is  hardly  a  room 
that  does  not  offer  to  the  artist  a  good  subject  for 
brush  or  pencil.  The  introduction  of  the  cigarette 
into  the  English  manufacture  of  tobacco  has  not  only 
given  us  a  new  industry  but  it  has  stimulated  a  new 
1  development  of  the  graphic  arts.  The  traditions  of 
|  the  cigarette  brought  to  us  by  poet  and  romancer 
|  from  Cuba  and  Seville,  from  Turkey  and  Persia,  have 
i  lifted  even  the  public  show-card  of  the  various 
i  brands  upon  a  higher  platform  than  that  of  mere 
tobacco.  The  lithographic  work — the  picture  boards, 
the  decorations  of  the  cigarette  boxes — occupy  many 
skilled  artists  and  workpeople.  What  the  firm  calls 
its  ''Stone  Library  "is  an  apartment  packed  with 
lithographic  stones  that  number  several  hundreds, 
many  of  which  are  in  constant  use  in  their  own 
printing  offices,  the  machines  of  which  find  their 
motive  power  in  common  with  the  tobacco-cutter 
and  the  packer. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  mechanical  aids  which 
the  tobacco  manufacturer  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  work  of  supplying  the  enormous  demand  for  the 
prepared  leaf,  let  us  dive  from  the  higher  school  of 
the  cigarette-girl  graduates  down  into  the  basement 
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where  the  tobacco  is  brought  in  from  the  bonded 
store  at  the  docks  and  after  due  sorting-,  stripping, 
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and  other  preparations  has  come  to  the  cutter.  You 
have  probably  seen  the  primitive  knife  of  the  tobacco 
cutter  in  a  small  way  of  business.     Marion  Craw- 
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ford's  good-natured  giant  Schmidt  the  Cossack 
worked  with  a  knife  and  cutting-  block,  and  laboured 
as  the  Count  did  in  the  same  room  with  Vjera  and 
the  other  girls  ;  but  they  manage  affairs  differently 
at  this  factory,  where  no  interesting  melancholy 
nobleman  in  distress  could  be  earning-  his  living  by 
making  cigarettes  in  the  hall  of  the  girl  graduates. 
All  the  same,  I  dare  say  a  Vjera  might  be  found 
here  if  the  Count  was  there  and  willing.  Schmidt, 
you  know,  sweated  at  that  knife,  and  took  his  rests 
almost  panting,  but  still  with  a  roughly  made 
cigarette  for  thought  and  reflection  during  his  ten 
minutes  of  meditation.  His  was  the  one  knife  in 
the  little  room  at  the  back  of  Fischelowitz'  shop. 
Here  the  cutting-room  has  I  don't  know  how  many 
knives  at  work,  driven  by  more  persistent  giants 
than  the  Cossack  in  the  story.  They  are  connected 
with  that  enormous  belt  that  comes  from  the  adjacent 
engine-house,  and  the  guillotine-knife  rises  and  falls 
with  dreadful  regularity,  fed  by  watchful  servitors 
with  well-pressed  leaves.  It  does  not  simply  cut,  it 
literally  shaves  the  yellow  mass  giving  as  the  result 
a  sort  of  packed  network  of  tobacco  that  is  gathered 
into  handy  receptacles  for  the  cigarette-maker  and 
the  other  departments  where  the  various  classes  of 
tobaccos  are  put  up  in  packets,  such  as  "  Solace," 
"  Champion,'*  "  Golden  Cloud,"  and  "  Prairie  Flowe"," 
And  here  the  vast  machine  thunders  and  roars  ;  pants 
and  gives  token  of  the  stress  of  labour  ;  and  close 
by  is  a  monster  of  tremendous  and  patient  power. 
This  is  the  great  hydraulic  pump  which  works  the 
presses  that  compress  the  weed  chiefly  for  chewing 
tobacco,  or  the  Cavendish  that  sailors  and  soldiers 
and  hardy  working  men  like  to  cut  off  in  chumps  or 
detach  from  twisted  rolls  which  they  smoke  with  the 
zest  of  strong  palates. 

While  we  arc  here  in  presence  of  great  piles  of 
twist  tobacco,  and  round  discs  of  black  compounds 
that  look  like  tarry  quoits,  or  new  designs  for  the 
shuffle-boards  that  are  familiar  to  ocean  voyagers, 
let  us  follow  our  noses  through  the  sweet  perfumes 
of  the  place  to  the  sample  room.  This  is  on  the 
ground  floor.     It  will  remind  you  of  the  warehouse 
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of  a  herbalist  in  a  large  way  of  business.  Well,  the 
Cope  business  is  somewhat  in  that  direction.  The 
room  is  packed  with  samples  of  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  plants.  When  the  great  ships  come 
into  Liverpool  with  their  fragrant  freights,  the 
tobacco  is  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse  by  Her 
Majesty's  Customs.  The  officers  in  charge  sample 
the  tobacco.  The  samples  are  then  given  to  the 
merchant  or  broker  who  in  turn  hands  them  to  the 
buyer.  They  are  as  various  in  colour  as  in  smell. 
The  most  attractive  to  the  eye  and  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  the  light-coloured  leaves,  chiefly  from 
Virginia.  Every  day  a  certain  number  of  these 
samples  are  selected  for  release  from  the  bonded 
store  to  fill  the  great  machines  that  instantly  devour 
the  stock  on  every  floor  of  the  factory  ;  and  each 
working  day  Copes  pay  the  revenue  officers  for  the 
release  of  such  tobacco  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Rather  a  large  herbalist's  place  the 
sample  room  of  this  Lancashire  factory  ! 

The  departments  of  the  establishment  that  fills 
one  side  of  Lord  Nelson  Street  and  dominates  the 
Lime  Street  railway  station  are  very  numerous,  the 
entire  business  of  tobacco  making,  packing,  and 
delivering  being  carried  on  under  one  roof.  They  are 
their  own  carpenters,  printers  and  engravers.  Apart 
from  their  house  of  business  in  London,  and  their 
Bonded  Factory  at  the  docks,  which  give  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  they  regularly  em- 
ploy at  Lord  Nelson-street  about  i,5oopersons,  a  large 
majority  being  girls.  They  have  minimized  labour 
in  every  possible  way,  supplemented  living  fingers 
with  steel  ones,  human  machines  with  invented  imi- 
tations. It  is  an  interesting  study,  for  example,  the 
machine  that  fills  and  folds  the  packets  of  tobacco 
now  so  familiar  in  the  shops.  Like  many  another 
combination  for  superseding  labour  it  has  grown  out 
of  simple  to  complex  operations,  doing  all  that  the 
human  hand  can  do  when  no  guiding  thought  or  in- 
telligence is  required.  Here  is  the  machine  :  at  one 
end  several  girls  are  occupied  weighing  out  the 
tobacco.  They  drop  the  parcels  into  scoops  that 
travel  on  an  endless  band.    At  the  other  end  of  the 
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machine  there  is  a  long  table  with  a  travelling  series 
of  apertures,  each  of  which  is  fed  with  the  printed 
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tobacco  paper  and  a  sheet  of  tinfoil.  These  papers 
and  tinfoil  start  off  to  meet  the  scoops  of  tobacco. 
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Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  machine  they  are 
turned  into  round  receptacles  into  which  the  tobacco 
is  emptied,  and  then  straightway  the  packet  is  turned 
off  upon  another  travelling*  band  which  delivers  the 
complete  article  ready  for  the  great  boxes  that  await 
them  in  the  packing  rooms.  Several  of  these  silent 
labourers  are  at  work  in  one  room  ;  and  in  the  great 
halls  above  are  companies  of  men  and  women  filling 
cigarette  boxes  and  packing  snuff  and  twist  and  plug 
tobacco.  There  is  no  hurry  anywhere.  Everybody 
knows  exactly  what  she  or  he  has  to  do,  and  they  do  it, 
almost  as  quietly  as  the  hydraulic  pump  I  mentioned 
just  now — the  quietest,  most  powerful,  most  unosten- 
tatious of  all  machines  ;  always  at  your  command  ; 
you  have  only,  as  it  were,  to  touch  a  lever,  and  it 
will  squeeze  you  a  mountain  of  tobacco  into  a  mole- 
hill. It  has  a  most  deadly  gift  of  power  ;  so  slow, 
so  sure,  so  steady.  One  of  the  engines,  by  the  way, 
that  supplies  the  mechanical  power  is  a  gas-engine, 
probably  the  largest  that  has  yet  been  made,  having 
a  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power.  In  another  part 
of  the  works  steam  is  used  ;  and  they  call  the  engine 
"  Uncle  Sam."  An  attendant  spoke  quite  patheti- 
cally of  it  as  of  an  old  servant  superseded,  though 
Uncle  Sam  still  does  his  share  of  the  factory  labour. 
I  mentioned  snuff  earlier  in  my  notes.  The  chief 
of  that  department  mentioned  the  first  mill  of  the 
house,  and  pointed  it  out, .  and  seemed  almost  to 
caress  it  in  his  imagination,  though  he  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  present  row  of  mills  that  were  grinding 
up  tons  and  tons  of  tobacco  leaf  into  black  rappee 
and  brown  rappee,  high  toast  and  Welsh  toast  and 
Prince's  mixture,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other 
kinds  of  snuff.  One  came  out  of  the  dust  thereof 
with  sneezing  and  with  reminiscences  upon  one's 
clothes  like  gold-dust  ;  but  never  a  sneeze  or 
cough  troubled  the  rubicund  master  of  the  mills. 
Outside  the  boxed-up  grinders  were  ranged  snuff- 
boxes of  more  than  Brobdingnagian  size,  great 
wooden  jars  that  might  have  hidden  the  Forty 
Thieves  over  and  over  again,  hidden  and 
smothered  them  to  boot  ;  and  the  master  of  the 
mills  handled  the  black  and  golden  product,  and 
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spoke  of  its  soft  and  silky  character  with  the  love 
of  an  artist. 

Right  away  from  this  weird-like  company  of  mills 
that  grind  on  and  on  without  the  necessity,  as  it 
seems,  of  inspection,  we  stand  in  a  gallery  that 
branches  off  into  wide  apartments  right  and  left, 
and  separates  the  upper  floor  tier  upon  tier  below 
us  ;  and  we  are  in  presence  of  the  industry  of  cigar- 
making.  Here  are  some  four  hundred  women  at 
work,  very  much  on  the  system  of  the  cigarette- 
makers.  The  tobacco,  "filling"  and  "wrappers," 
is  weighed  to  the  workers.  The  body  of  the 
weed,  formed  by  practised  and  flexible  fingers, 
is  wrapped  in  its  covering  of  leaf,  held  together 
with  the  slightest  touch  of  "  gum  tragacanth," 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  office,  as  the  cigar- 
ettes are,  for  examination  and  record.  A  remark- 
able ^example  of  the  perfection  of  touch  and  sense 
of  weight  and  proportion  that  may  come  from  prac- 
tice of  an  art  is  the  manipulation  of  the  cigar  to 
a  particular  weight  and  form  with  the  exactness  of  a 
machine.  The  leaf  and  filling  are  given  out  with 
instructions  that  they  are  to  be  of  a  certain  weight,  so 
many  to  the  pound,  or  to  a  fractional  part  of  a  pound, 
or  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  and  they  are  returned 
invariably  perfect  to  the  draught  of  the  scale.  It  is  a 
busy,  interesting  scene,  this  series  of  floor  upon  floor 
of  active  workers,  and  everywhere  the  cigar  is 
growing  and  multiplying  in  stacks  that  break  up  as 
if  by  magic  into  boxes,  that  go  down  continually  by 
lift  to  th*e  printer  who  embosses  them  with  the  trade- 
mark of  the  firm.  But  these  galleries,  these  lifts,  are 
only  typical  of  the  factory  as  a  whole.  From  that 
sample  room  in  the  basement,  to  the  great  piles  of 
unpacked  leaf  close  by,  the  story  of  treatment  goes 
on  :  the  sorting,  the  stripping,  the  blending,  the 
cutting  and  the  gradual  development  into  packets  of 
tobacco,  boxes  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  cases  of 
snuff,  which  make  their  way  to  the  order  rooms,  and 
being  duly  invoiced  are  presently  carried  off  by  carts 
and  waggons  to  rail  and  river  en  route  for  the  shops 
and  taverns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  sundry 
colonies  and  dependencies  thereof,  to  be  a  solace  and 
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a  comfort  to  rich  and  poor,  to  the  latter  sometimes 
meat  and  drink  and  to  the  former  "  a  luxury  beyond 
price." 

In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  there  is  nothing  that 
might  deter  a  smoker.  Every  process  through  which 
it  passes  is  cleanly  ;  it  goes  through  a  course  of 
purification  which,  in  itself,  might  justify  much  of  the 
eulogium  of  its  lovers,  the  blackest  plug  the  sailor 
cuts  to  chew  or  smoke  being  as  sweet  and  pure 
as  the  finest  leaf  as  it  emerges  from  knife  and 
press  a  golden  network  of  imprisoned  dreams.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  a  smoker  ;  but,  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with 
Carlyle  in  pronouncing  tobacco  as  ''one  of  the 
divinest  benefits  that  has  ever  come  to  the  human 
race,"  he  must  be  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  an 
industry  that  adds  to  the  right  side  of  his  annual 
budget,  something  like  nine  millions  a  year,  ^"400,000 
of  which  comes  from  one  firm  alone,  the  owners  of 
Cope's  Tobacco  Factory. 


cope's  limerick  sticks. 


Sold  by  all  Tobacconists, 

Cope's  Tobaccos, 

For  "All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men? 

SOLACE. 

CHAMPION. 

GOLDEN  CLOUD. 

COPE'S  NAVY  CUT. 

UNION  MIXTURE. 

PRAIRIE  FLOWER. 

COPE'S  BRISTOL  BIRD'S  EYE. 

COPE'S  CUT  CAVENDISH. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

COPE'S  BRIGHT  VIRGINIA. 

COPE'S  DARK  VIRGINIA. 

RIFLE  CAKE,  pull  flavour  &  mild  flavour. 

MAY  FLOWER,  Full  Flavour. 
ROSEBUD,  Mild  Flavour. 

COPE'S  GOLDEN  SHAG. 
COPE'S  BRIGHT  FLAKE. 
THE  RIGHT  SORT. 

All  of  which  are  sold,  in  Packets  only,  I  oz.  and  upwards,  hearing 
our  Registered  Trade  Marks. 

TOBACCO  WORKS: 

10,  LORD  NELSON  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

BRANCH  TOBACCO  FACTORY: 

89,  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G 

BONDED  TOBACCO  WORKS: 

51,  SIMPSON  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


"  What  say  you,  will  you  halt  a  little  and  let  us  take  a  Pipe 
together?  there  is  no  better  Tobacco  in  the  Kingdom/'  This  Pro- 
posal was  not  displeasing  to  Adams. 

The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews, 


COPE'S 
NEW 


In 

1  Oz. 

2  Oz. 

4  Oz. 

Enamelled 
Boxes. 


SMOKE. 
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SOLD  byallTOBACCONISTS 


"Let  us  take  a  Pipe  together, 
"there  is  no  better  Tobacco  in 
"  the  Kingdom."— FIELDING. 
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